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A LANCE FOR THE FRENCH. 


Now that the good taste and better feeling of the French people 
have asserted themselves, and that the caricatures which caused so 
much just indignation in England have ceased to appear in certain of 
the Paris comic papers, it may not be out of place to analyse the state 
of feeling which recent events have brought to light, and try to read 
its lesson for the future relations of England and France. 

We have seen that there is a great readiness on both sides of the 
Channel to take exaggerated offence; that the French and English, 
although such near neighbours, are profoundly ignorant of one 
another’s character and susceptibilities; and that neither the English 
nor the French know how much they owe to one another. 

The present state of irritation on the French side of the Channel dates 
back from the Fashoda affair. The French did not make it a cardinal 
question; the vast majority of the people being quite indifferent to 
all Colonial matters. In fact, comparatively few, even of the Paris 
electors, are to the present day aware that there had ever been a danger 
of rupture with England. The middle and upper classes, however, felt 
deeply humiliated that France should have been forced to accept an 
ultimatum—to accept it, not because she was afraid of the result of a 
rupture, but because she can no longer, with her present institutions, 
make war for any but vital questions of self-conservation. Statesmen, 
politicians, and journalists felt this, and swallowed their indigna- 
tion; but it was a bitter draught, and the bitterness remained. 
Englishmen do not seem to realise what must necessarily be the 
feelings of the leading spirits of a great nation in such circumstances, 
though they themselves would certainly feel a similar position most 
acutely. 

The bitterness had not passed away when a new cause of irritation 
supervened in the manner in which the English treated the Dreyfus 
affair. They never understood that case. When ingenious persons 
in England were still at great pains to show that Dreyfus had not 
been proved guilty, in France this aspect of it had long before 
dwindled into insignificance compared with the graver question of 
preventing either of two prejudiced antagonistic views from prevailing 
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and bringing about a violent scission among the French people; very 
little more would have brought on a civil war. 

The French working-man looked upon the anti-Dreyfus movement 
as clerical; the officers of the army upon the revision agitation as 
directed against their prestige; and the more devout Catholic party 
saw in the affair a struggle against the supremacy of the foreign 
Jewish and financial element, to which, rightly or wrongly, many 
attributed the corruption revealed by the Panama and some other 
financial scandals. All, however, were agreed, at a certain stage, on 
one point, viz., that the Dreyfus affair must be brought to a conclusion 
for the sake of the peace of the country. How to put an end to it 
became, from that moment, the real problem. 

While statesmen were in vain groping after a solution, there was 
intense distress of mind among all classes at the deadlock. The 
institutions of the country could not be altered except by constitu- 
tional methods. The chose jugée, which some English writers made 
fun of, could not be tampered with without risk to public order. The 
court-martial, under the existing law, was the legal jurisdiction, and 
the only way of reversing its judgment was to apply to a higher 
jurisdiction. This was done, and the ordinary jurisdictions had been 
legally exhausted before the agitation for a retrial began. 

By the ingenuity of different ministers an issue was at length 
found, and nothing more conclusively shows M. Loubet to possess 
statesmanlike resourcefulness than his choice of a cabinet, composed of 
resolute men, men daring enough to cut the Gordian knot, the only 
course left. 

While all this was taking place, and true patriots in France were 
almost heartbroken at the long duration of the sickening affair, they 
received not one word of sympathy from England. On the con- 
trary, only opprobrium was heaped upon France by English writers 
ignorant of her worry and vexation. It is easy to understand the 
feeling of Frenchmen who read that the case ‘“ was a fearful revela- 
tion of the moral decay in France,” that her civilisation was “ a mere 
external skin, veneering a body corrupt, decaying and ready to 
perish,” that her military men were scoundrels, the staff a sink of 
vindictive vice and corruption, and the whole nation a blot on the 
map of Europe. 

The English, in fact, saw only one feature of the Dreyfus affair: 
the condemnation of a man without the proof, which, according to 
English notions, constitutes legal evidence, while the Frenchman, 
however much he might be of the same opinion, could not ask that 
justice be done otherwise than according to the laws of his country. 

With the pardoning of Dreyfus the agitation came abruptly to an 
end, showing what the real feeling of the country was. 

The irritation at the unjust attitude of English writers in connec- 
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tion with the Dreyfus case, added to that caused by the Fashoda inci- 
dent, at length found a vent in the Boer war, and it burst forth with 
an intensity quite out of proportion to any real sympathy felt for the 
Boers. The French have sinned too greatly themselves in subordi- 
nating abstract principles to expediency in their relations with weaker 
states and neighbours, not to understand the exigencies of our situa- 
tion in South Africa, and when once they have discharged all the 
accumulated gall of the last few years, we shall probably hear no 
more of the present anti-English feeling in connection with the war. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that at the present moment 
the English feeling against France is very strong, apparently stronger 
than the feeling in France against England, which, as I have said, is 
simply one of passing irritation, though it takes very little to goad a 
proud and courageous nation into something more; and, however 
lightly irresponsible persons may talk of a war with France, she is: 
still one of the greatest naval and military powers in the world. 

But why this sudden hostility to France? What has she done to 
England to deserve less well of her, or, indeed, of mankind? If we 
have no interests to defend against or threatened by French attacks 
at the present moment (apart from the wretched caricatures of the 
Queen), why, then, a bellicose tone towards her ? 

There are indeed English people, not the intellectual é/ite certainly, 
who condemn nations on very slight evidence: the appearance of 
their railway stations, the animated way in which they talk, and the 
manner in which they eat or dress, or hold up their skirts when crossing 
a muddy street ; there are others whose only standard of judgment is- 
what they themselves are accustomed to; and there are even clever 
writers who cannot free their minds from the school-book idea that 
England must be taken as the only model in all matters without 
exception. We all know the French are not devoid of a similar 
tendency to misjudge the English. A different set of restrictive 
conventions, and a different direction to emancipation from them, 
necessarily grow up in nations with different institutions, and that 
which to the one may be freedom, to the other seems licence: to the 
one as a check on the natural expansion of character, to the other as 
natural propriety. We are apt to forget that certain forms of slavery 
become unconscious through usage, and what may be fetters to others 
are mere ordinary clothes to ourselves. And so French and English 
both mock at each other’s subjection to different restrictive con- 
ventions; but we need not hate or revile each other for this. 

If, then, there is no real grievance against the French as a nation, 
their detractors may listen to a few reasons for attenuating the 
severity of their judgment on them. 

The French have their faults. They rush to unjust and undis- 
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criminating conclusions, and fly to opposite views without any 
attempt to be consistent. They are envious of each other, and un- 
grateful to the men who devote their lives to the advancement of 
their country. Nothing is sacred to them. They are /frondewrs, 
though truly seldom with malice. They have none of the English 
aptitude for quiet, orderly management by majorities. They lack the 
instinct of rank and obedience. Every other elector, however ignorant 
and inexperienced, is bristling with a lesson he intends to give to his 
Government. They have always been addicted to exaggerated lan- 
guage in politics. In fact, as M. Harduin, the able editor of the 
Matin, recently pointed out, a special jargon of vituperation has 
grown up in politics and in the press, and words which, in ordinary 
life, no gentleman would use, have come to be a special political 
currency, without which it is almost impossible to make oneself heard. 

Nevertheless, the position of France in the world is unique. 
England, Germany, and America, as great competing industrial pro- 
ducers, possess nothing which is unique to the one or the other. But 
to the French we owe practically everything that adorns and graces 
existence. Their creative faculty, their inexhaustible resources in 
pleasing the eye, the ear, the taste, and the intelligence, give to life 
nearly all the charms it possesses. Their wonderful metropolis, 
instinct with everything that an artistic imagination has been able to 
devise in architecture and in street scenery to make it beautiful; their 
shops, which are a pleasure and a lesson in the fine arts; their theatres, 
in which the histrionic art has reached the highest point of develop- 
ment ever attained; their brilliant schools of painting, sculpture, 
music, literature, philosophy, science, open to all the world, are a few 
of the things that make France unique upon earth as an intellectual 
recreation-ground for humanity. There are people, nevertheless, who 
call France one of the decaying nations. Yet what other country 
ean show a greater array of more varied talent or more enduring work 
in the things of beauty which are a joy for ever ? 

France a decaying nation? France who, after she was drained, by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, of what appeared to be the 
flower of her people, produced the glorious eighteenth century ; who, 
after the massacres of the Terror, burst into the power and magnifi- 
cence of the Empire; who, after the wars of Napoleon, gave us a 
great literary and scientific revival ; after the Revolution of 1848, the 
artistic and intellectual brilliance of the second Empire; and who, in 
spite of the crushing defeat of 1870, retained that pre-eminence ! 

If any nation possesses vitality, it is surely France, and the world 
may thank Providence that, owing to her, it seems likely to escape 
from the decadence which usually follows self-absorbed material 
prosperity. 

If the French, with so much to their credit, have their weaknesses, 
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and seem to enjoy any blow to the prestige of England, we must not 
forget that England for centuries was the natural enemy of France. 
Frenchmen still point out the marks of devastation left by 
English invaders in France, as the Germans still point out those 
left by the French in Germany. French history, or the patriotic 
mixture of truth and fiction which passes current under that name in 
all countries, cannot quite disguise the fact that the English have 
gained many famous victories over France, and that they have taken 
her finest colonies. In short, it is not unnatural that, however friendly 
the feeling of Frenchmen towards the English personally may be, 
there should be a lingering remnant of hostility to England, as a 
State whose almost constant policy has been to weaken her. 

But of all foreigners in France, the English are, nevertheless, 
everywhere the most welcome, and I can assert, without the slightest 
fear of contradiction, after an experience of twenty-five years, that 
rudeness of any kind is seldom, if ever, shown to an Englishman, 
and, as regards certain recent sporadic caricatures and newspaper 
articles, those who saw the welcome given to the Queen between Nice 
and Cimiez last spring can only wonder that there should be the 
slightest doubt as to the respect and admiration in which Her Majesty 
is held in France. 

On the other hand, France should not forget that, great as is the 


debt of the world to her, she would make a very sorry figure in it, if 


England were not the purchaser of 32 per cent. of all she exports 
to foreign countries, and that, among the produce she exports, what 
is peculiar to her is a mere fraction in weight or value. Probably 
many of her writers do not know, none of them certainly would say 
they do not care, that Great Britain is their country’s greatest 
market, and that no other country comes within being a consumer 
of half as much of her produce. A 10 or 20 per cent. duty levied 
in England, corresponding to those levied in France on English 
merchandise, would be a blow to French industry, from which it 
would take it long to recover. Everybody knows, moreover, that 
the largest purchasers and most appreciative public for French works 
of art and genius of every kind are the English. France cannot 
indeed afford to ruffle the susceptibilities of so good a customer. 

Such considerations on both sides of the Channel should unite all 
really patriotic Englishmen and Frenchmen; and the public men of 
both countries who do not strive to smooth down asperities when they 
unfortunately crop up, flagrantly neglect their duty. 

So much ink has been shed to envenom the relations of England 
and France, that this short article endeavouring to promote a kinder 
feeling on both sides of the Channel, by one whose affection for his 
country has only been strengthened by long residence abroad, may 
not be out of place. 

Tromas Barcray. 
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THE DUTCH CHURCH AND THE BOERS. 


To most people in England the revolt in South Africa is a tangled 
tale, and no single cause is sufficient to account for it. Some have 
thought that it was a capitalists’ war pure and simple, but this sup- 
position has been shown to be hollow. Some have read into it an 
elaborate story of European intrigue ; others have interpreted it as a 
race war; others a duel between Paul Kruger and Cecil Rhodes, the 
two great protagonists of Dutch and English in South Africa. The 
truth probably is that whilst no single reason for the outbreak of this 
calamitous war can be given, still there are a variety of causes at 
work, some historical, some commercial, some personal, and some 
racial. A quarrel about railways, customs, or tariffs, would not have 
brought it about; nor would the rivalry of two men have set the 
South African veldt on fire; nor would the jealousies of Dutch and 
English, as kindred but divergent races, have embroiled the whole 
colonial population. Still, the end is, clearly, “ A bid for Empire.” 

No one has thought it worth while to notice the part which 
religion, as exemplified by the doctrines, teaching, and exhortations 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, has played in this present con- 
test. Yet it is worth while to notice this, for, alongside of the 
magistrate or civil commissioner of a Dutch South African dorp, 
there is no individual who wields a greater influence than the 
predikant. Whilst the hill tribes of the north-western frontier of 
India have their incendiary prophets, the desert tribes of the 
Sudan their dervishes, yet no one seems to have imagined that the 
raw and uneducated up-country Boer may have his firebrand of a 
predikant. From what we know, however, of the character of the 
Dutch at the Cape, it is not unreasonable to gather that they are 
particularly open to the advice and counsels of their spiritual 
leaders, and it is most sincerely to be regretted that the counsels of 
these men have not always made for peace. 

To those who have watched carefully the progress of South African 
history during the last twenty years it is clear that the predikant in 
the Cape Colony and the adjoining Boer States has been a political 
propagandist. The local Dutch papers have been full of utterances 
which, under less benign or easy-going auspices than that of England, 
would have been denounced as rank and virulent treason. Indeed, 
the central idea of “ Afrikanderdom,” as it is so called, appeared, 
first of all, as a revelation to a Dutch Reformed minister, the Rev. 
Thomas Francois Burgers, the first President of the South African 
Republic, who, however, was induced to surrender his vision in 1877, 
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and become a pensioner of the Crown at £600 a year. But what 
was left of his shattered ideal was embodied afterwards by the Rev. 
8. J. du Toit, and other Dutch pastors, in the rules and formularies 
of the Afrikander Bond, that curious and amorphous league of Dutch 
(so-called) nationality, and which assumed to itself the prerogative of 
an imperium in imperio, and was always inconsistent with the supremacy 
of the British Crown. 

In the month of June, 1899, and before hostilities had brcken out 
in South Africa, there was a small and rather unnoticed meeting of 
this Afrikander Bond at Burghersdorp, a Dutch town in the northern 
part of the Cape Colony, not far from Aliwal North, lying in a dis- 
trict which, in the month of December, 1899, was placed under martial 
law. This meeting of the Bond resembled many others of its kind, 
which, through sheer good nature and indulgence on the part of 
British officials, have been allowed to spout treason, but on this 
occasion exceptional interest seems to attach itself to the prominent 
speakers who addressed the audience, and to the language they used. 
The most prominent of them all was Professor J. Lion Cachet, head 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, who treated his 
hearers to his opinion on current political events, and especially to 
the prospect of war with the Transvaal. Under the circumstances 
we should have thought that Professor Cachet, who occupies in the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa an analogous position to 
that of the Archbishop of Capetown in the Episcopal Church, or, 
indeed, to that of the head of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, would 
have been careful to moderate his language, and, if possible, by 
virtue of his high office, have thrown oil on the troubled waters. 
Instead of this, the Professor gave vent to most questionable, and, 
considering his position, most inflammatory remarks on the political 
situation, standing as he did on the soil of a British colony, owning 
allegiance to the Crown. He alluded to the prospect of a war, and 
also to the fact of his having a son in the Orange Free State. In the 
case of a war with the Transvaal he gave it as his absolute opinion 
that this State would be involved, a fact which would have been 
useful to our politicians and strategists to have well realised in the 
early days of June, 1899. But the question was, what was their 
duty in the event of a war, and, coming to a matter very personal to 
himself, what was the duty of Professor Cachet’sson. Was he to say 
to his son, “ Come home and hide in your mother’s bedroom,”’ or was 
he to say, “‘ Act like a man and defend the freedom of the land you 
live in”? The warlike head of the Dutch Reformed Church leaves 
no doubt in the minds of his audience as to the advice he would tender 
to his son, and, if to his son, then toothers. But here we would ask 
Professor Cachet the simple question, “ Was the freedom and independ- 
ence of the Orange Free State threatened by England in June, 1899 ?” 
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England had no dispute with the Free Staters, and there was not the 
slightest reason why Professor Cachet’s son should have been called 
upon to spill his blood for his adopted country. We are told that at 
this meeting Professor Cachet smiled and said, “ Let the storm burst ; 
if we are not famous let us be infamous,” a phrase that reveals a 
whole world of hidden meanings and beliefs. We are reminded of 
President Kruger’s historic smile after the fruitless conference at 
Bloemfontein, and can trace in this, as well as in the Professor’s 
smile, that criminal jauntiness and impudent self-assurance that have 
landed their deluded followers in such straits, and deluged South 
Africa with blood. <A smile of the crazy old despot who thought 
that his myrmidons would “stagger humanity ” may before long be 
changed to something else. 

Professor Cachet was followed by the Rev. Louis Petries Vorster, 
pastor of Burghersdorp, who said that he was weary of England's 
threats of war against the Transvaal. He did not believe that 
England dared to make war, for she had not men enough to conquer 
the Transvaal. It might be a bloody war, and it might last for years, 
but the Transvaal and Free State (we notice the combination again) 
could raise 80,000 men, and to conquer these England would need 
150,000 men. Where could she get ships enough to convey such an 
army? Where could they get horsesand provisions ? Certainly not 
in the Colony, for, even if they remained neutral here, they would not 
sell their horses and their forage to England, and so help in the war 
against their brethren. England’s threat was only a threat, the talk 
of a man with an unloaded gun. One hundred Transvaalers would 
shoot one thousand Englishmen dead. All their Maxims could not 
take the Transvaal. 

Another Dutchman remarked that Germany was an ally and 
supporter, a statement somewhat corroborated by the action of 
Germans in the Boer War, whilst the Rev. du Plessis, of the 
Reformed Theological Seminary, and a teacher of the young Dutch 
predikants, felt his heart grow warm for the Transvaal. In his 
opinion the little Bondsman was the best paper in the Colony, as it 
expressed the feelings of the “ Onder Velders.” With regard to the 
well-known petition, signed by twenty-one thousand Uitlanders in 
Johannesburg, enumerating their undoubted grievances and their 
political disabilities in the Transvaal, it was freely said by every 
Dutch speaker that it was a complete forgery. We can scarcely be 
surprised, therefore, to read that, on November 16th, after the out- 
break of the war the Theological Seminary at Burghersdorp was 
closed, and that most of the students had gone to fight on the side 
of the Transvaalers. 

At the time this meeting was held at Burghersdorp it must be 
remarked that every effort was being made by the Home Govern- 
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ment to keep the peace and to secure just terms for the Uitlanders. 
Burghersdorp itself was a town in the Cape Colony, owning allegi- 
ance to the Queen, and was represented very fairly in the Cape 
Parliament. Indeed,a Bond Party was in power at Capetown, and the 
most scrupulous, even morbid respect, was being paid to the Dutch vote. 
There was no grievance at Burghersdorp of a political or social kind. 

The position of these Dutch Reformed pastors in the Cape Colony 
is certainly striking and anomalous. Imagine the political position 
reversed, and the Bishop of Bloemfontein, or the Bishop of Pretoria, 
heading an active political movement last year, or, indeed, any year, 
against the Free State and the Transvaal! Would they have been 
allowed to retain their status? Would the Dutch authorities have 
shown such indulgence or complaisance as to overlook their conduct 
and excuse their vapourings ? 

This question naturally arises: What was the grievance of these 
Dutch pastors which caused them to meet together, with Professor 
Cachet at their head, and discuss the dangerous political situation in 
such a spirit of disaffection and disloyalty ? Was their faith tampered 
with by legislation? ‘Were there any Test Acts? Any disabilities ? 
Was it a religious principle at stake? Was ita religious cry that 
was already, in June, 1899, sending the fiery cross of rebellion over 
the borders of the Orange Free State? These Dutch Reformed 
pastors are, as a rule, a singularly well-informed body of gentlemen 
on all local matters, and it can hardly have escaped their intelligent 
observation that tons upon tons of ammunition had long been stored 
upon the borders of the Transvaal, at such a place as Christiana and 
others, for ready distribution amongst the Cape farmers. We seem 
face to face with a situation which has no parallel in our widely 
extended Colonial empire. 

Turning for a moment to Canada, we find that a religious grievance 
was at the bottom, mainly, of the well-known Canadian revolt of 
1837, when the French Roman Catholic colonists of the Quebec 
Valley walked out of their churches rather than sing in the Te 
Deum in honour of Her Majesty’s succession. Indeed, if we pass 
in review the history, both of Upper and Lower Canada, seventy 
years ago, we shall find that the appropriation and apportionment of 
certain land reserves in Canada, and the endowment of certain 
rectories for the exclusive benefit of the Episcopal Church in Canada 
by Sir John Colborne, were regarded as the proximate causes of the 
well-known revolt. Such legislation appeared to the Roman Catholic 
peasantry to be unfair, and, indeed, the act did not commend itself 
greatly to the Presbyterians of Scotch and English extraction in 
Upper Canada. In South Africa we are dealing with a Protestant 
peasantry, and it would, therefore, be a strange reversal of the history 
of England, if the champion of Protestantism in Elizabethan days, and 
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the defender of the cities of the Netherlands, should now, after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, be found as a religious 
oppressor. It is satisfactory to know that this thought may at once 
be dismissed from our minds. England in South Africa is the un- 
doubted champion of religious freedom and of political liberty. If 
any Test Acts or Disabilities Laws prevail in South Africa they 
must be looked for in the Boer States. In the Transvaal no Roman 
Catholic or Jew can be President, and the same prohibition applies to 
members of the Legislative Council or Volksraad. This is a tolerably 
severe Test Act for the end of the nineteenth century, and with 
regard to electoral and other disabilities, the example of the Trans- 
vaal is notorious in the case of the European population. The 
natives, whether Hottentots, Kaffirs, Malays, or Indians, have, of 
course, been treated as pariahs with no status in Church or State. 
Clearly, therefore, England’s hands are clean in South Africa from 
all taint of class legislation. Not so the Boer States. 

Upon the whole, the doctrinal Christianity of the Cape Colony is 
of the Protestant type, with many gradations in teaching. There is 
the High Church Anglican divine, with traditions dating back to 
the days of Robert Gray, the Bishop of Capetown. In matters of 
ritual it is quite possible that he has gone beyond the lines of that 
eminently earnest and hardworking Bishop. There is the Lutheran 
pastor, the Scotch Presbyterian, the English Wesleyan, the Mora- 
vian missionary, the French Protestant missionary, known chiefly in 
Basutoland, and, more numerous than any others, this predikant of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. As a rule, the latter is a Calvinist, and to 
understand him properly we should read the Corpus Discipline of 
the Dutch Churches, promulgated in the times of the Stuarts. Or 
we may get an insight into his theological position by reading the 
Life of Calamy, and the letters addressed from the Synod of Dort to 
Sir Dudley Carleton. At the same time there is a Liberal Party in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and there are “ Doppers ’’—these last to be 
distinguished by peculiarities of dress and manners. 

From a religious census taken in the Cape Colony in 1891 we 
gather that the Dutch Reformed Church had a membership of 
297,983 ; the Church of England 139,058; the Wesleyans 106,132; 
the Congregationalists, Independents, and London Missionary Society 
65,737; the Presbyterians 33,000; the Lutherans about 6,000; the 
Moravians 16,128 ; the Rhenish Mission 14,271; the Berlin Mission 
7,012; the French Reformed Church 2,500; the Jews 3,007; the 
Roman Catholics 17,219. These figures include both natives and 
Europeans; and analysed still further, we shall find that about a 
quarter of the Dutch Reformed Church, one-half of the English 
Church, one-sixth of the Roman Catholics were people of colour. In 
the other denominations, especially amongst the Wesleyans, Congrega- 
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tionalists, Independents, and, in a marked degree, the Moravians, the 
majority were people of colour. This we might expect in a popula- 
tion which numbered only 376,987 people of European extraction out 
of a total of 1,527,224. In the absence of proper statistics, we 
cannot speak so accurately of the religious sects of the Boer States. 

The original attitude of the Dutch Reformed Church towards the 
Roman Catholics is remarkable. That it would be extremely jealous 
of the doctrines of Rome may be safely gathered from its history, for 
it was always engaged in a life or death struggle with the Popes, 
and the very colonisation of much of the Cape Colony in the west 
dates back to the Revocation of Nantes, which drove the refugees 
to the Netherlands and thence to the Cape. So in May, 1660, we 
are not surprised to read that when a French ship, called the Marichal, 
was wrecked in Table Bay the crew were forbidden by Van Riebeek, 
the first Dutch Governor, to celebrate worship according to the ritual 
of the Church of Rome. Indeed, all religious ceremonies were pro- 
hibited in the settlement excepting those of the Reformed Church of 
Holland. Later on, when in June, 1685, Father Tachard and a 
party of six Jesuit missionaries, on an embassy to the King of Siam, 
touched at the Cape, they were received with courtesy, but were for- 
bidden, at the same time, to celebrate Mass on shore. These preju- 
dices have lasted pretty well up to the present day. There may be, 
and possibly is, such a wolf in sheep’s clothing as a Boer Jesuit in 
that extraordinary society which ramifies the world, and so often 
provides us with political surprises. But except as a political emissary, 
doing the work of a conspirator, it is hardly likely that the Boer 
States would ever recognise such a character. 

Still, if there are really no religious grievances of the ordinary type, 
no Disabilities Acts of the intolerant temper of a bygone generation, 
can there be anything else which offends the Dutch predikant, 
and causes him to be such a preacher of disaffection? There is no 
fear, really, of Rome before his eyes, unless, indeed, he is too much 
affrighted at the Anglican cassock and stole; and he need not really 
be too much alarmed at these, for the majority of Anglican parsons 
working in South Africa are busy men as suspicious of Rome as 
himself. 

There are, perhaps, two reasons which account for the hostile 
attitude of the Dutch predikant towards British Colonial rule, and 
they both arise from the very liberality of this rule. In the first 
place, he cannot quite forget that he is the lineal successor of those 
who for a great number of years represented a privileged State 
Church at the Cape. In the second place, he has never cordially 
adopted the spirit of the Slave Emancipation Act of 1834. With 
regard to the first of these rerw cause it may be noted that, in 1665, 
about fifteen years after the first occupation of the Cape by the 
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Dutch Company, an Ecclesiastical Court was established, consisting 
of (1) a member of the Council of Policy, who was termed the 
Political Commissioner (Commissaris politique); (2) the clergyman, 
who was a servant of the Company; (3) The Deacons, who were 
selected by the Council of Policy from a double list of names fur- 
nished yearly by the Court itself; (4) The Elders, who were, indeed, 
elected by the Court as representatives of the congregation, but who 
could perform no duties until the elections were confirmed by the 
temporal authorities. This Court had primary control of all purely 
religious observances, and the direction, in the first instance, of all 
educational institutions. It is described as being merely an engine 
of the State, and as being always, and in every case, subordinate to 
the Council of Policy. 

When Great Britain took over the Cape Colony from the Dutch 
the Reformed Church was not at once deposed from its pride of 
place and thrown upon the voluntary system. There was an era of 
concurrent endowments. From 1806 onwards, Parliamentary grants 
in aid of the clergy of various denominations were distributed, 
amounting in the last-named year to £16,060, the greater part of 
which went to the Dutch Reformed Church. But in 1875 these 
grants were gradually abolished by a measure known as “The 
Voluntary Act ’—the rights of existing incumbents were respected, 
and they continued to receive their stipends, but after death or 
resignation the claim to public support lapsed. There were, there- 
fore, three distinct stages in the process of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. But the old-fashioned Boer and his predikant 
never relished the introduction of a reforming spirit into Church 
legislation, affecting, as it did, not only the Church itself but all 
questions of public education. There was no saying where it would 
stop. 

The system of concurrent endowment sprang up in the Orange 
Free State, where fixed grants have been made in the following 
proportion: the Dutch Reformed Church, £600; the English 
Episcopal Church, £250 ; the Wesleyans, £250 ; the Lutherans, £200; 
the Scotch Presbyterians, £100; the Roman Catholics, £50. In a 
Boer community there is seldom any difficulty in raising contri- 
butions at Nachtmaals, or at church bazaars, the influence of the 
predikant being very great. It must be noted that Scotch Presby- 
terian divines have always been held in much favour by the Boers, 
such predikants as the Murrays being well-known characters in the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Scotchmen notoriously have a_ better 
hold over the Boer peasants and farmers than the English; a fact 
which was demonstrated not long ago by the candidature of Mr. 
Fraser for the Presidency of the Orange Free State. 

But it is plain enough to see that this Dutch Church was a 
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privileged Church, and that it had long traditions of its own which 
even the advent of colonists of all nationalities have failed to erase. 
It has furnished the backbone of that curious oligarchy which has 
been cited as such an anomalous feature in the Boer States. Its 
peculiar religious tenets have been narrow and Calvinistic, and we 
cannot really expect much from the pastors and elders and deacons of 
a Church that has fostered on the one hand the pride of the Koop- 
man and on the other the pride of the Calvinist in religion. Here 
is almost the worst possible combination for a colonial Church ! 
Setting out from perfectly different standpoints, the old Dutch 
colonial Church seems to join hands with the antiquated despots 
of a Spanish South American Viceroyalty. Such a Viceroyalty, 
with its cumbrous Church and State apparatus, presupposed a home 
monopoly in all things, from the manufacture of a horse-shoe to 
the appointment of a Prebendary. In the same way a Dutch East 
India Company, with its precise and silly rules about colonial trade, 
official etiquette, precedence and ceremonies, all framed and manipu- 
lated by a Chamber of seventeen at Amsterdam, meant a close 
monopoly. To-day the Boer States have proved themselves worthy 
successors of a clique of monopolists. 

If the Afrikander dream had ever been realised, one thing is certain, 
that the Dutch as a nation would have had no tried colonial system 
to fall back upon. The Afrikander would have been an inveterate 
bigot in religion and a monopolist in trade. Great Britain has suc- 
ceeded as a colonising Power because, as a colonising nation, she is 
neither specifically Roman Catholic nor Calvinistic, nor, indeed, any- 
thing else but broadly Christian. Long ago, in her past annals, she 
has been freed from the shackles which the Church of Rome placed 
upon colonisation, by making it a purely State engine, as in Monar- 
chical France and Spain, worked and directed from home on strictly 
sectarian lines. Cheek by jowl in North America the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New Plymouth, the Episcopalians of the old colony of Virginia, 
the Roman Catholics of Baltimore and Maryland have followed their 
own developments. Later on, in New Zealand there has been the 
Otago Settlement in connection with the Free Church of Scotland, 
and the Canterbury Association in connection with the Episcopal 
Church of England, out of many others. These were, more or less, 
private colonisation schemes, although, indeed, they had a good deal 
of publicity about them, as advertised by such public oekists as 
Charles Buller and Gibbon Wakefield. But even when England did 
found a purely State-aided colony, as in 1820, at Algoa Bay, she 
founded it on no narrow lines. The Genevan gown has fluttered in 
the air of the colonies as freely as the Episcopal surplice or stole. 
And no good colonist has found his particular confession of faith a 
stumbling-block. In South Africa men have had to cross the Orange 
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River or the Vaal River to find a Test Act or a Disabilities Bill. 
England alone seems to have found the true art of colonisation, no 
other State being equal to her in her large and liberal attitude towards 
religion in South Africa and elsewhere in the world. 

Rome has always had the Vision of St. Peter, but that vision has 
always kept her spell-bound to a spot, not in the New World, but in 
the Old: a spot hallowed by the ages, but still only a hierarchical 
Delos, round which the subservient and tributary continents do their 
homage and their orbit. England, too, has had her Vision of St. 
Peter, more in accordance with the Scriptural version: a true vision 
of a Church universal; more really catholic because not spell-bound 
to a place, even though it be the magnificent shrine of Rome. She 
has welcomed all flesh: common or unclean, it mattered not—for God 
is the judge of that, being no “‘ Respecter of persons ’—and England 
has given them a fold in their own country: many folds but one 
Shepherd! and that not an Italian priest! This is the true Vision of 
St. Peter, this the true catholicity of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
sturdy growths of British and Anglo-Saxon Christianity have never 
needed the watering-pot of the Vatican, the hand of the Jesuit gar- 
dener, clipping, pruning to order, and sometimes doing worse. Nor 
has it needed the hand of the Dutch precisian, training the theological 
plant in quaint and Old World patterns. 

England has had a mission in the Colonial World, and she also 
has had her men, magnanimous heroes, the fighters on Scamandrian 
plains. Their name is Legion, and their mortal remains are buried 
everywhere, in every quarter of the globe. But they are very different 
from any men we have read of in the annals of Spanish or Dutch 
Colonial history. Compare a corrupt Corregidor of the last century, 
in an effete Spanish Viceroyalty in South America, with any ordinary 
British official in India of to-day; or, indeed, with any young 
subaltern doing his duty in the feverish river-valleys of the Niger. 
England, also, has her idealists. Such a man as Bishop Berkeley 
could dream of an island in the Atlantic (a dream passing through 
the golden gate), and call up schemes of native regeneration in that 
Empire rolling westward then. But the dream passed on to others, 
and fell like seed on a fruitful plot. It may be a touch of the 
Berkeley Idealism that makes England and the United States akin 
at the present moment—the sense of a common mission. 

We cannot think of a Dutch idealist, or of a Dutch edition of 
Bishop Berkeley or a Patteson or a Selwyn. “ Giving too little and 
asking too much” has been the traditional and, withal, correct 
character of the Dutchman. The Hollander of the present day who 
has traded and intrigued in the Transvaal is probably a far worse 
specimen of Dutch humanity than any yet known to the world. 
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Even in the sixteenth century the merchant cities of Holland, in their 
struggle with Spain, were never single-minded. They were always 
supremely selfish and quite ready to sell one another, or, if not that, 
to profit by one another’s disasters. There were few idealists in those 
days. As for the Roman Catholics, there is no room for idealism 
when the ideal is cut and dried at Rome. 

With regard to what we consider to be the second of the rere 
cause of the Dutch dislike to the British Colonial Empire, it is not 
obvious at first, nor does it lie open on the pages of South African 
history. But it can be detected and explained, and here also it will 
be found to arise from the unprogressive and reactionary side of 
human nature, rather than from the liberal and progressive. The 
Dutch distrust of the native races is absolutely inveterate, their 
ostracism of them complete. There is no place for them in Church or 
State according to the fundamental Grondwet of the Boer States. 
Nor are they welcomed as freeholders. The Dutch Church, with its 
tremendous and exclusive influence on the minds of the Boers, must 
be held responsible for this extreme position, which is incompatible 
with the position of our philanthropists, and destructive of the work 
of our Clarksons, Wilberforces, and, indeed, our Livingstones. Yet, 
in the history of the Dutch Reformed Church at the Cape it was not 
always so. 

One of the most burning questions which divided the clergy of this 
Church in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was whether the 
children of heathen or unbelieving parents should be baptised or not. 
The chaplains had been accustomed to baptise all slave children 
brought to them, and baptism and a profession of Christianity was 
always considered in those days to be a sufficient reason for claiming 
emancipation. Here was a religious and social question of the very 
first order in South Africa. Indeed, it had spread further, and 
throughout the numerous and extensive possessions of the Dutch in 
the Eastern seas it had constantly faced the Dutch administrators in 
Church and State. The Ecclesiastical Court at Batavia, as well as 
the Classis of Amsterdam, gave important decisions in favour of the 
Christian birth-right. The rite of baptism was equivalent, in other 
words, to a political franchise, such as the word was interpreted to 
be in those days, and the honourable East India Company had taken 
up the matter and established a school at Batavia for the education 
of the children of its own slaves, all of whom were baptised in 
infancy. The Cape authorities, who were supreme in all things in 
South Africa, were directed to do the same. The Dutch theologians 
arrived at this tolerant opinion from the precedent furnished by the 
patriarch Abraham, all the males of whose household had been 
circumcised on account of their master’s faith. This broad inter- 
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pretation of their duties towards subject and menial races, and this 
“charitable intent” to include them by baptism within the radius of 
the private “ Familia” is worth noting. For it is evident that the 
Dutch Reformed congregations and, it may be inferred, their Church 
elders and deacons, have long since declined from this charitable 
standard of their Christian duties and obligations. It is only neces- 
sary to visit a wine farm in the Paarl and Stellenbosch districts, or to 
go further east and see a frontier farm with its distinct ‘‘ locations ” 
assigned to Kaffir labourers, to note the essential differences observed 
and emphasised at every turn between master and servant. The 
Tottie of the western districts, who has indeed become a little more 
tame and domesticated, may not be quite such a social leper as the 
raw Kaffir, but he is a leper all the same, wandering beyond the pale. 

We may account for the complete change of opinion in this way. 
In early days, when South African colonisation, and indeed Dutch 
colonisation anywhere, hardly extended beyond the boundaries of a 
mere factory or trading station, it was possible to admit driblets of 
heathen children, and give them practically Christian emancipation. 
They became part and parcel of the isolated establishment, and were 
not unlike the privileged and emancipated serfs of a medieval 
monastic Familia. But the case was very different when the Dutch 
voertrekkers found themselves on the open veldt, amongst a predatory 
and hostile native population of Bushmen and Hottentots. Still more 
different was it when they met and struggled with such a barbarian 
power as that of Moselikatze, the Attila of ‘South Africa. The native 
soon became a hereditary foe, more dangerous than the African wild 
beasts. 

To take a really wide and enlightened view of the native question, 
it was absolutely necessary to be so superior to the chiefs as to have 
no real fear of them; also, for the conquering race to have a wide 
experience of natives elsewhere. The British Power alone has been 
best fitted to govern the South African native, because in the long run 
the sentiments of mercy and pity have never been obscured by fear, 
and further, the world-wide extensions of the British Empire brought 
into contact with natives everywhere in the world have all helped to 
contribute lessons of patient treatment and practical management. 
The Dutch voertrekkers have never been able to sympathise in the 
least with this larger view of the ‘‘ white man’s burden,” and their 
religion has seemed to narrow their sympathies rather than widen 
them. Indeed, the presence of the native in their midst has resulted, 
apparently, in no moral lesson at all. At the best (and that is not 
much) the Boers seem to have only learned a kind of craft or cunning 
from the natives, which may tke expressed by the Afrikander 
“ schlimness.” 
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We may begin to see, perhaps, why some of the leading lights of the 
Dutch Reformed Church have thrown themselves so violently on the 
side of the Boer States. To our minds the reasons, although they 
may be traced to history, and founded on particular beliefs, are scarcely 
sufficient to warrant a co-operation with the forces of disruption and 
disorder. Religion has played a great and notable part on the stage 
of human politics, and where it has been unfairly treated it has avenged 
itself on its oppressors, especially in the case of the Dutch. But what 
can be said of a form of Christian belief which is really intolerant and 
prejudiced, and which, at the close of the nineteenth century, has 
still failed to grasp the broader interpretation of a truly Universal 
Church, embracing all creeds and all colours ? 

What concerns us more nearly at the present moment is the future 
attitude of the Dutch Church towards British rule. No doubt there are 
very many members of the Dutch Church who are perfectly loyal to the 
British flag, and content to be subjects of Her Majesty ; but there are 
many who are not. The founder of the Afrikander Bond was the 
Rey. 8. J. du Toit, who, to use his own words in Rhodesia, Past and 
Present, wrote in the original constitution of the Afrikander Bond the 
motto, ‘“ A United South Africa, under its own flag.”” This gentleman 
has, we believe, modified his position somewhat, and has severed his 
connection with the Bond; but those who sow seed at random in 
South Africa do not always know what kind of harvest they are 
preparing for themselves and for theirland. Suffice it to say that the 
adherents of the Dutch Church, notwithstanding the debt of gratitude 
this Church really owes to the Paramount Power, have not always 
been outspoken enough in their loyalty. It may be that some of the 
predikants have an aversion to Episcopalianism, but the feeling ought 
never to have counted for much politically in South Africa when 
there are such a large number of English Wesleyans and Scotch 
Presbyterians—so far indeed as to give it a racial colouring. Many 
a time has an enterprising Scot taken the lead in the Dutch Reformed 
Chrrch asa deacon, elder, or even minister. If there is a close 
nonuection between the Dutch Reformed Church and the Afrikander 
Bond, then we regret to say that it is a political alliance in the main, 
not entered into by either party for the furtherance of laudable reforms 
or social improvements, but for politics pure and simple. And this 
may mean politics directed by a caucus, add a programme formulated 
by party wirepullers, and a bid for Afrikander Empire. 

We look at South Africa, and through the mists of the present war 
feel sure that the dream of these Dutch Afrikanders must go, passing 
through the ivory gate. Even if it meant any kind of spiritual 
leadership it was bad ; but, by the light of recent events, we know that 
it was impracticable as representing the usurpation of a class of the 
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community, and base and materialistic so far as it meant a narrow 
plutocracy or government by subsidised cliques and corrupt mono- 
polists. It is well to think that England will be triumphant in the 
end, and bring the larger spirit of a widely extended empire into the 
South African veldt, and into every remote corner of it, hitherto 
inaccessible. Under the benign auspices of a British hegemony no 
race, no religion, no class will suffer. They will all live together— 
men of all nationalities, creeds, occupations—and have their fair share 
of political power. 

The prevailing type of Christian belief in South Africa is based 
upon Protestant principles, and although differences may be marked 
between Episcopalianism on the one hand and forms of Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism on the other, yet the time may come 
for an Eirenicon, when the puzzled and untutored native will no 
longer say, “See how the Christian brethren hate one another,” at 
Synods or Consistories, but rather how they love one another. It is 
worth remembering that the Synod of Dort, held in the reign of 
James I., on which the Dutch Reformed Church bases its doctrines, 
was attended by George Carleton, Bishop of Chichester, and three 
other English Bishops; also by Walter Balcanquell, sent by James I. 
to represent the Church of Scotland. Although no via media was then 
discovered in the world of divergent doctrines, still the example and 
precedent remain. 

Wintram GReEsweLt. 
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Love’s Comedy' is incomparably the finest of the few plays of Ibsen 
which still remain inaccessible to the English reader. It belongs, 
like Brand and Peer Gynt, to the early noontide of his genius, and 
exhibits not less strikingly that union of philosophic mind with the 
happy valiancy and abounding resource of youth, which is the special 
grace of the early thirties. In sheer brilliance of form it surpasses all 
his other work; every page is alive with wit—not the wit that, in 
Sheridan or Congreve, often disturbs dramatic chiaroscuro with its 
too uniform coruscation, but a supple and sensitive flame of sympa- 
thetic intelligence, which takes the colour of each changing mood, 
and has a different nuance for every speaker—now caustic and 
ironical, now imaginative and poetic, now poignant and passionate. 
To the reader of the Social Dramas, and especially to the reader who 
has enjoyed their subject-matter, but resented their studied banality 
of form, Love’s Comedy should be highly congenial; for it handles a 
kindred theme with radiant vivacity and verve, and presents, through 
a medium charged with eloquence and imagery, a picture not less 
dramatic and alive, of the same society. 

Ibsen had here struck for the first time the rich vein which the last 
thirty years of his life have been devoted to working out; and he 
hewed it with ringing strokes in the first ardour of discovery. But 
while Zove’s Comedy thus marks the true inception of the Social 
Dramas, and may even be held to contain them in the germ, the 
student of the latter-day Ibsen is likely to read it with considerable 
amazement. For here is the grim poet of Doubt, whose task it seems 
to be to apply a corrosive criticism to modern institutions in general 
and to marriage in particular, gravely defending the “ marriage of 
convenience.” And his amazement is not diminished by the sense 
that the author of this plea for the loveless marriage, which poets have 
in all times scorned and derided, was himself beyond question a poet, 
ardent, brilliant, and young. The truth is that there are two men in 
Tbsen—an idealist, exalted to the verge of sentimentality, and a critic, 
hard, inexorable, remorseless, to the verge of cynicism. What we call 
his “ social philosophy ” is a modus vivendi arrived at between them. 
Both agree in repudiating “ marriage for love’; but the idealist 


(1) The Kerlighedens Komedie appeared in 1862 at Christiania. It was received with 
a burst of indignation. It is now, and has long been, an indispensable constituent of 
the dramatic repertory throughout the Scandinavian world. A version of the entire 
play, in the original metres, by the present writer will shortly appear in the series of 
Foreign Dramatists, edited by Mr. R. B. Johnson. (Duckworth.) 
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repudiates it in the name of love, the critic in the name of marriage. 
Love, for the idealist Ibsen, is a passion which loses its virtue when it 
reaches its goal, which inspires only while it aspires, and flags 
bewildered when it attains. Marriage, for the critic Ibsen, is an 
institution beset with pitfalls into which those are surest to step who 
enter it blinded with love. In the later dramas the tragedy of 
“married life is commonly generated by other forms of blindness—the 
childish innocence of Nora, the maidenly ignorance of Helena Alving, 
neither of whom married precisely “ for love’’; here it is blind Love 
alone who, to the jealous eye of the critic, plays the part of the 
Serpent in the Edens of wedded bliss. There is, it is clear, an ele- 
ment of unsolved contradiction in Ibsen’s thought—Love is at once so 
precious and so deadly, a possession so glorious that all other things 
in life are of less worth, and yet capable of producing only disastrously 
illusive effects upon those who have entered into the relations to which 
it prompts. But with Ibsen—and it is a grave defect in his thinking 
—there is an absolute antagonism between spirit and form. An 
institution is always, with him, a shackle for the free life of souls, 
not an organ through which they attain expression; and since the 
institution of marriage cannot but be, there remains as the only logical 
solution that which he enjoins—to keep the soul’s life out of it. To 
“those about to marry ” Ibsen therefore says in effect: “ Be sure you 
are not in love!”’ And to those who are in love he says: “ Part!” 

It is easy to understand the irony with which a man who thought 
thus of love contemplated the business of ‘‘ love-making,” and the 
ceremonial discipline of Continental courtship. The whole unnumbered 
tribe of wooing and plighted lovers were for him unconscious actors 
in a world-comedy of Love’s contriving— naive fools of fancy, passion- 
ately weaving the cords that are to strangle passion. Comedy like 
this cannot be altogether gay ; and as each fresh romance decays into 
routine, and each aspiring passion goes out under the spell of a 
vulgar environment, or submits to the bitter salvation of a final 
parting, the ringing laughter grows harsh and hollow, and notes of 
ineffable sadness escape from the poet’s stoic self-restraint. 

The scene is laid in a fashionable pension in the suburbs of 
Christiania. Fru Halm, the hostess, an official’s widow, is an 
authority in all the conventions of match-making, and her pride is to 
have married off seven nieces from her house—“and all to boarders.” 
Three pairs exemplify different stages of the common disease. ‘'Fhere 
is Lind, the shy theological student, who in the first act engages 
himself to Anna, the younger daughter of the house, and rapturously 
describes to his friend how, when he timidly told bis love, she blushed, 
and was not angry at all. Then the beautiful event is announced 
with acclamation; Fru Halm, pressing her handkerchief to her 
eyes, tremulously welcomes the eighth engagement—and still to a 
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boarder; and a bevy of aunts swarm round the interesting couple, 
deluge them with plans for their future, pursue and take possession 
of them if they seek a moment's solitude, cry out in a chorus of 
ecstacy if they are surprised in a hasty kiss, put them back to back 
to compare their heights, and scarcely leave their souls their own. 
Lind, it appears, feels a call to go to America as a missionary, and Anna 
i3 willing to go with him. But such a thing cannot be heard of now. 
As the leading spirit of the ladies, Fréken Skare—a past-mistress in 
all the rules of romance—puts it: “ Follow his call ? Good heavens! 
That is what men do as bachelors: an engaged man only follows 
his betrothed.” Fréken Skere herself and her Styver, a law clerk, 
represent the veterans in plighted love. They have been engaged for 
ten years, and he has long ceased even to affect romance, while with 
her romance survives only asa sort of authorised code which all respect- 
able lovers duly observe. So, when they walk together in the magic 
hour, she leans upon his arm and calls his attention to the moonlight, 
while he turns away his head and grumbles at the state of the money- 
market. The third pair isthe married pastor Strimand and his faithful 
Maren. Merely to bring a clergyman upon the stage was then an 
unheard-of audacity in Norway, and the poor pastor is drawn with 
merciless satire. He had beena brilliant and fiery spirit in his youth, 
a leader in the intellectual life of the capital, and capable of defying 
the opinion of the worldin order to marry the woman he loved. But 
now, he is only a sleek dignitary of the Church, a master of sonorous 
platitudes, a hero of afternoon tea parties, with an endless family, a 
small detachment of whom, eight little girls, follow him about, clinging 
to his coat-tails, and appear at the door when debate is at its keenest, 
with a summons to “Papa”; while his wife, once “the winged 
maiden who was to lift him into community with all things beautiful, 
has become a limp and jaded slattern, with draggling skirts and 
down-trod heels, who never opens her lips except to call her husband 
or children, or to vent some pitiful imbecility. 


“ Of all that fire what's left?) Not even the smoke! 
Sic transit gloria amoris, Svanhild !’’ 


The speaker of this bitter comment, Falk, is a young poet and journa- 
list, and the chief mouthpiece of “ the idealist” Ibsen, whom he 
interprets in a wonderful blending of wit and poetry. But his genial 
scorn for conventional marriage and the rites of courtship is perforce 
endangered by the fascination of a kindred spirit to his own—Svan- 
hild, the elder daughter of the house, the one noble and fine-spirited 
woman in this School of Courtship, and one of the most beautiful and 
pathetic creations in all Ibsen. A bit of dialogue, in which Falk de- 
scribes to her his first impressions of her and her home, may serve to 
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illustrate both his character and hers, and the whole atmosphere and 
personnel of the play :— 


Faik. What you have told me I had always guessed. 
When I first look’d on you,—I well recall,— 
You seem’d to me quite other than the rest, 
Beyond the comprehension of them all. 
I saw the fashionable company 
Buz their small talk and sip their fragrant tea, 
Girls blush and simper, young men bill and spoon, 
Like pigeons on a summer afternoon. 
Matrons and venerable maids were heard 
Religion and morality defending, 
New married wives the Love of Home commending : 
You stood aloof, a solitary bird. 
And when at last the gabbling clamour rose 
To a tea-orgy, a carouse of prose,— 
You shone as silver, delicately minted, 
Shines among copper stamped and paper printed. 
You were a coin imported, alien, strange, 
Here valued at another rate of change, 
Not passing current in this Babel dense 
Of verse-, and art- and butter-eloquence. 
Then, just as Fréken Skere took the field—— 
Svan. Her knight behind her like a champion bold, 
His hat upon his elbow, like a shield,— 

‘alk. Your mother nodded to your brimming cup ; 
“Drink, Svanhild dear, before your tea grows cold.”’ 
And then you drank the vapid liquor up, 

The mawkish brew beloved of young and old. 
But at the name, the moment it was spoken, 

I seemed to see the wild old Viking strain, 
Unnumbered generations of the slain, 

Reach over to us in a line unbroken. 

I saw in you a second Svanhild rise, 
A Svanhild of a modern mould. The world 

Is weary of warfare, and would fain have furl’d 
The moral banner that it falsely fiies : 

But when the world does evil, its offence 

Is answer'd in the blood of innocence. 

Svan. [With light irony.] I think at any rate the fumes of tea 

Must answer for that dreadful fantasy ; 

3ut ’tis your least achievement, past dispute, 

To hear the spirits speaking, when they’re mute. 

Falk. [With emotion.] Nay, Svanhild, do not jest ; behind 
your scoff 

Tears glisten,—O, I see them well enough. 

And I see more; when you to dust are fray’d, 
And kneaded to a formless lump of clay, 

Each bungling dilettante’s scalpel-blade 

On you his dull devices shall display. 

The world usurps the creature of God’s hand, 
And sets its image in the place of His, 
Transforms,—enlarges that part, lightens this ; 
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And when upon the pedestal you stand 
Complete, cries out in triumph: “ Now she is 
At last what woman ought to be! Behold, 
How plastically calm, how marble-cold ! 
Bathed in the lamplight’s soft irradiation, 
How well in keeping with the decoration ! ’’ 


What immediately follows may be anticipated. In a subsequent 
scene Falk sets forth his theory of love to the assembled inhabitants 
of this “golden cage, where the Lady thrives and the Woman 
sickens,” by aid of an effective and ingenious analogy from the 
plant-world. This is the famous “ Tea-scene,” the greater part of 
which is here subjoined. The company are assembled at afternoon 
tea in the garden. The table is laid before the veranda ; the ladies 
are seated round it; the gentlemen in the veranda, summer-house, or 
garden. The sounds of tea-drinking form a sort of orchestral 
accompaniment in subdued staccato to the ensuing conversation. Some- 
one remarks, apropos of a recent lovers’ misunderstanding, that love 
is like a flower, needing to be judiciously watered now and then— 
with tears. After a brief digression Falk intervenes :— 


Falk. Well, let us keep that simile you chose. 
Love is a flower; for if heaven’s blessed rain 
Fall short, it all but pines to death—— [ Pauses. 
Friken Skeere. What then ! 
Faik. [With a polite bow.] Then come the aunts with the 
reviving hose.— 
But poets have this simile employed, 
And men for scores of centuries enjoyed, 
Yet hardly one its secret sense has hit, 
For flowers are manifold and infinite. 
Say then, what flower is love? Name me, who knows, 
The flower most like it? 
Friken Skeere. Why, it is the rose. 
Good gracious, that’s exceedingly well known. 
Love, all agree, lends life a rosy tone. 
A Young Lady. It is the snowdrop; growing, snow-enfurled ; 
Till it peer forth, undreamt of by the world. — 
An Aunt. It is the dandelion, made robust 
By dint of human heel and horse-hoof thrust ; 
Nay, shooting forth afresh when it is smitten, 
As Pedersen so charmingly has written. 
Lind. It is the bluebell, ringing in for all 
Young hearts Life’s joyous Whitsun festival. 
Fru Halm. No, ’tis an evergreen,—as fresh and gay 
In desolate December as in May. 
Guldstad. [A wholesale merchant.] No, Iceland moss, dry 
gathered,—far the best 
Cure for young ladies with a wounded breast. 
A Gentleman. No, the wild chestnut-tree, in high repute 
For household fuel, but with a bitter fruit. 
Svan. No, a camelia; at our balls, ’tis said, 
The chief adornment of a lady’s head. 
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Fru Stra. No, it is like a flower, O such a bright one— 
Stay now—a blue one, no, it was a white one ;— 
What ’s its name ?}—let’s see,—the one I met— 
Well, it is singular how I forget. 
Styver. [Glancing at Strdmand and his flock.] None of these 
flower similitudes will run : 
The flowerpot is a likelier candidate. 
There’s only room in it, at once, for one, 
But by progressive stages it holds eight. 
Stra. [With his little girls round him.] No, love’s a peartree ; 
in the spring like snow 
With myriad blossoms, which in summer grow 
To pearlets ; in the parent’s sap each shares ;— 
And with God’s help they’ll all alike prove pears. 
Falk, So many heads, so many sentences ! 
No, you all grope and blunder off the line. 
Each simile’s at fault : I'll tell you mine ;— 
You're free to turn and wrest it as you please. 
[Rises as if to make a speech. 
In the remotest east there grows a plant ; 
And the sun’s cousin’s garden is its haunt— 
Ladies. [In chorus.] Ah, it’s the tea-plant ! 
Falk. Yes. 
Fru Stra. His voice is so 
Like Stramand’s when he—— 
Stra. Don’t disturb his flow. 
Falk, It has its home in fabled lands serene; 
Thousands of miles of desert lie between.— 
Fill up, Lind !—So.—Now in a tea-oration 
I'll show of Tea and Love the true relation. 
[The guests form a circle round him. 
It has its home in the romantic land ; 
Alas, Love’s home is also in Romance. 
Only the Sun’s descendants understand 
The herb’s right cultivation and advance. 
With Love it is not otherwise than so. 
Blood of the Sun along the veins must flow 
If Love indeed therein is to strike root, 
And burgeon into blossom and into fruit. 
Friken Skere. But China is an ancient land ; you hold 
In consequence that tea is very old 
Stra. Past question antecedent to Jerusalem. 
Falk. Yes, ’twas already famous when Methusalem 
His picture-books and rattles tore and flung 
Friken Skere. [Triumphantly.] And Love is in its very 
nature young ! 
To find a likeness there is pretty bold. 
Falk. No; Love, in truth, is also very old ; 
That principle we here no more dispute 
Than do the folks at Rio or Peyrout ; 
Nay, there are those, from Cayenne to Caithness 
Who stand upon its everlastingness ;— 
Well, that may be a slight exaggeration ; 
But old it is beyond all estimation. 
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Fréken Skere. But Love is all alike; whereas one finds 
Of Tea both good and bad and middling kinds. 
Fru Stré. Yes, they sell tea of many qualities. 
Anna. The green spring shoots I count the very first-—— 
Svan. Those serve to quench Celestial daughters’ thirst. 
A Young Lady. Witching as ether-fumes they say it is—— 
Another. Balmy as lotus, sweet as almond, clear-— 
Guldsiad. That's not an article we deal in here. 
Falk. [Who meantime has come down from the veranda.] Ah, 
ladies, every mortal has a small 
Private celestial empire in his heart. 
There bud such shoots in thousands, kept apart 
By Shyness’s soon-shatter’d Chinese wall. 
But in her dim fantastic temple-bower 
The little Chinese puppet sits and sigha, 
A dream of far, far wonders in her eyes,— 
And in her hand a golden tulip-flower. 
For them the tender firstling tendrils grew,— 
Rich crop or meagre, what is that to you? 
Instead of it, we get an after-crop 
They kick the tree for,—dust and stalk and stem, 
As hemp to silk beside what goes to them 
Guldstad. That is the black tea. 
Falk. [Nodding.] That’s what fills the shop. 
A Gentleman. There’s beef-tea, too, that Holberg says a 
word of —— 
Friken Skere. (Sharply.] To modern taste entirely out of 
date. 
Falk. And a beef-love has equally been heard of, 
Wont (in romances) to brow-beat its mate, 
And still, they say, its trace may be detected 
Among the henpecked of the married state. 
In short there’s likeness where ’twas least expected. 
So, as you know, an ancient proverb tells, 
That something ever passes from the tea 
Of the bouquet that lodges in its cells, 
If it be carried hither over sea. 
It must across the desert and the hills, 
Pay toll to Cossack, and to Russian, tills ;— 
It gets their stamp and licence ; that’s enough, 
We buy it as the true and genuine stuff. 
But has not Love that self-same path to fare ? 
Across Life’s desert? How the world would rave 
And scourge, if you or I should boldly bear 
Our love by way of Freedom's ocean-wave ! 
“ Good heavens! his moral savour’s passed away, 
And quite dispersed Legality’s bouquet !” 
Stré. [Rising.] Yes, happily,—in every moral land 
Such wares continue to be contraband. 
Falk, Yes, to pass current here, Love must have cross’d 
The great Siberian waste of regulations, 
Fann’d by no breath of ocean to its cost ;— 
It must produce official attestations 
From friends and kindred, devils of relations, 
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From Church curators, organist and clerk, 
And other fine folks,—over and above 
The primal licence which God gave to Love. 
And then the last great point of likeness :—mark 
How heavily the hand of Culture weighs 
Upon that far Celestial domain : 
Its power is shatter’d and its wall decays, 
The last true Mandarin’s strangled ; hands profane 
Already are put forth to share the spoil ; 
Soon the Sun’s realm will be a legend vain, 
An idle tale incredible to sense ; 
The world is gray in gray,—we've flung the soil 
On buried Faery,—we have made her mound. 
But if we have,—then where can Love be found ? 
Alas, Love also is departed hence ! 
Well, iet it go [7ifts his cup], since so the times decree ; 
A health to Amor, late of Earth,—in Tea !! 
[Indignant murmurs among the company. 


Falk, as I have said, represents the idealist side of Ibsen’s thought. 
Its practical and sober side is represented by the elderly merchant, 
Guldstad. He is also an applicant for Svanhild’s hand, but he does 
not affect to be in love with her: he offers her in marriage a secure 
and friendly companionship, with an established position. He con- 
ducts his suit as Falk’s rival with the passive and indifferent air of 
an old general playing off a young and fiery opponent whom he 
knows he has in his power: he stands in the background and lets the 
lovers utter their hearts, and rapturously plight themselves, undis- 
turbed. But when that step is taken, his game begins. The world 
has set its finger of dead formalism upon the living soul of passion, 
and when Guldstad confronts them with the searching and terrible 
question, “Are you sure that your love will endure?” they are struck 
with a chill, and neither can answer: Yes. Left alone together, they 
face the situation in all its solemnity. They have been trusted with 
the gift of Love; how if they are about to betray the trust? It is 
Svanhild who takes the lead in their decision :— 


Woe to us, when before our Judge we stand 
And give account of all that we have spent 
In our Life’s Eden, and when He shall demand, 
Like a just God, the treasure that He lent,— 
Then, Falk, to answer, certain of our doom, 
“ We lost it as we travelled to the tomb !”’ 
Falk. [With strong resolve.] Take off the ring! 
Svan. Only will it! 
Falk. Now I divine! 
Thus and no otherwise canst thou be mine! 
As the grave’s darkness leads to Life’s dawn-fire, 


(1) The turn of the last couplet is partly due to Mr. William Archer, who kindly 
read the whole scene. The prophetic significance of the preceding lines will not escape 
notice. 
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So Love to Life can only wedded be 

When, freed from longing and from wild desire, 
It soars into the heaven of Memory. 

Take off the ring, Svanhild ! 


And so, while the other couples trip gaily to the altar, these two take 
their last kiss and part, Falk to lose himself among the glories of the 
mountains and of poetry, with a heart like a cithern of two notes— 
one high and clear, for the gladness of life, the other deep, hollow, and 
prolonged; Svanhild, with sad resolve, to take the hand of Guldstad, 
only begging him to wait until the fall of the leaves. 


“ Now the blithe springtime of my days is past : 
Now the leaves fall: world, take me in at last!” 


And then mother and aunts and gossips rush in to jubilate over the 
ninth engagement—still with a boarder; and amid the crash of dance 
music and the explosions of champagne bottles the curtain sinks upon 
a scene hardly approached in that peculiar poignancy which grim 
observers of life, like Ibsen, alone can extort from a situation in which 
every one is getting the lot he has deliberately chosen. 

C. H. Herrorp. 
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Ir is hardly sufficient praise of this book to say that it is much the 
best biography of one of the foremost of England’s worthies that has 
yet been published. In the case of Wellington, as in that of 
Nelson, until the appearance of Captain Mahan’s masterpiece, the 
attempts that hitherto have been made to place the figure of the 
great Duke before us, in its real personal and historical aspect, have 
been very jejune and imperfect ; even the work of Brialmont, by far 
the ablest, is incomplete and sometimes ill-informed. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has had advantages, many and decisive, which were not 
possessed by those who have previously treated his present subject. 
Time has enabled him to see Wellington in true perspective ; it has 
given him the means of portraying, in their just proportions, the 
character and the achievements of a personage, who, on the whole, 
was the greatest Englishman of the first part of the century. It has 
also opened to him sources of information of the highest value, 
which, until comparatively lately, had been closed, especially the 
supplementary despatches of the Duke, and the very important 
correspondence of Peel; and he has had access to a number of private 
documents, which illustrate different passages in Wellington’s career, 
but which had been kept concealed in family archives. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, too, is an accomplished writer; he has arranged his abun- 
dant materials with much care and skill; he has evidently had useful 
military advice, apart from his conscientious and faithful studies, 
on the operations of Wellington in the field ; his Parliamentary expe- 
rience has stood him in good stead in his judgments on the political 
events in which Wellington played a leading part; and he has 
thrown new and instructive light on several parts of the history of the 
time, which hitherto had been obscure and ill-understood. This 
work, therefore, is of sterling merit; it gives us a complete and, in 
the main, a true image of Wellington asa soldier and a statesman, 
and of what he was in war and in civil life; it is full of interesting 
and picturesque details that add to our knowledge of his strongly- 
marked character ; it is, in a word, a very valuable contribution to 
the literature of the day. Great, however, as are the excellences of 
the book, it is not without real defects and shortcomings. It is not 
equal to Mahan’s Nelson, of which it is meant to be a companion 
work ; its account of more than one of Wellington’s campaigns, 


1) The Life of Wellington : the Restoration of the Martial Power of Great Britain. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart.. M.P. London. 1899. 
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especially of the campaign of 1815, is, we think, far from complete 
and accurate ; it is somewhat wanting in breadth of view, in fulness 
of insight, in clear perception. The author, too, like nearly all 
biographers, makes too much of his hero, especially in war ; he glosses 
over or conceals the mistakes unquestionably often made by Wel- 
lington in the field; he is rather blind to Wellington’s foibles. We 
have detected, too, a few plain misstatements; but these are not of 
much importance.’ 

The exact date of Wellington’s birth is not certain ; these volumes 
tell us nothing new on the subject. He belonged to the aristocratic 
English caste of Ireland ; Sir Herbert Maxwell is in error in remark- 
ing that this order of men, like the old Norman houses, became 
Irish in taste and sympathies ; they have remained essentially English 
in blood, in thought, in religion, in feeling. Wellington was no 
exception to an almost universal rule; through life he regarded the 
native Irish as a conquered, alien, nay hostile race; as late as 1846, 
we happen to know, he opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, in the 
first instance chiefly because it might injure the interests of the loyal 
and Protestant Anglo-Irish. Like Turenne, with whom he had points 
in common, he was awkward, taciturn, not showy in his teens ; very 
different from his brilliant brother Richard, a darling of Eton and 
Oxford tutors, one of the best modern masters of the Latin tongue. 
Yet the lad, even in these years, gave promise of the man; he was 
attentive to his studies, and a very early riser. As soon as he 
entered the Army he worked hard “as a regimental officer”; he 
attributed to his knowledge of the “ inferior part of tactics” a great 
deal of his “ future success.”” He was in the Irish House of Commons 
in 1793, as member for the petty borough of Trim, which his family 
had long held in their pockets. Sir Herbert Maxwell has not stated 
that he seconded the Address to the Lord-Lieutenant’s Speech, and 
that he became thenceforward a friend of Robert Stewart, the Castle- 
reagh who powerfully affected his subsequent career. By this time 
he had been some years in the Army; he commanded the 33rd in 
the disastrous campaign of 1794; and, as is well known, greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in covering the retreat of the Duke of York 
through Holland, the first occasion in which he gave proof of his 
skill and resource in the field. Sir Herbert Maxwell has given us 
several anecdotes of the young colonel’s experiences in this passage of 
arms. The British Army had sunk to the lowest point, though 
“many of the regiments” were still ‘ excellent”; but it was out of 


(1) We may refer to the following, among others :—(1) Junot was not a Marshal of 
France ; (2) Napoleon did not order Masséna to attack at Busaco; (3) General Alix 
was not at Waterloo; (4) No eagles of the Imperial Guard were taken in the battle ; 
(5) There is no proof that Ney was engaged in a conspiracy to restore Napoleon before 
the unhappy Marshal’s defection. 
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joint as an instrument of war; its organisation and mechanism were 
bad ; aristocratic promotion marred the service; generals and officers 
were ignorant and sometimes useless; the simplest outpost duties 
were wretchedly performed; the system of tactics was ill-designed. 
Wellington has told us that he learned from what he then saw 
‘“‘ what one ought not to do, and that was something ”’ ; it is impossible 
to doubt that the knowledge he then acquired was most valuable to 
the commander who, in coming years, was to fashion the Army which, 
in Spain and Portugal, “could go anywhere, and do anything.” 
History might have run a very different course had Fortune lis- 
tened to Wellington’s prayers and made him a placeman at Dublin 
Castle ; the ‘‘counterpoise to Napoleon,” in which Louis X VIII. beheld 
the work of Providence, might have been wanting. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s account of Wellington’s career in India is one of the most 
valuable parts of his book; the supplementary despatches have here 
been of great use to him. The splendour of Wellington’s services in 
European warfare has, to a considerable extent, obscured the impor- 
tance of what he achieved in India, in the field and in Council; yet 
this gave proof of his best qualities, and was characteristic in the 
highest degree. He became the most prominent and distinguished 
soldier in our army in India at a grave crisis, when our Empire was 
endangered in no doubtful sense; his conduct mainly contributed to 
the success of our arms. His first essays in the field were not fortu- 
nate; he made a night attack in the campaign against Tippoo 
without reconnoitring, which naturally failed ; he was rather under 
a cloud at the siege of Seringapatam. But his administrative powers 
and his faculty of command were seen in his direction of the Nizam’s 
army ; and he was rightly appointed to the head of affairs at Mysore 
after the conquest of that kingdom and the death of Tippoo, though 
his brother conferred the appointment on him. His military genius, 
however, was most conspicuous, and exhibited itself with peculiar 
clearness in his great and decisive victory of Assaye. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has dwelt at some length on this most remarkable passage 
of arms, for it was the first striking instance of some of Wellington’s 
gifts as a warrior. His strategic combinations in theory were, no 
doubt, faulty, and strategy was never his strong point as a chief ; his 
attack would have been more than worthless had he had a European 
army to deal with. But we see clearly at Assaye his admirable coup 
@ il, his skill in seizing every chance the situation gave him, his fine 
judgment in battle, his determined energy ; he was perfectly justified, 
as has been proved from the day of Scipio Africanus to that of Colin 
Campbell in running immense risks in Asiatic warfare. His triumph 
at Assaye was a turning point in the Mahratta War; the disaster 
that afterwards befell Monson distinctly shows how fatal a retreat 
might have been to Wellington had he not taken a daring, and really 
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the wisest course. And after Assaye, scarcely less decisive than 
Plassey, a new page opened in the annals of our Indian Empire; the 
formidable League of the Mahrattas was soon dissolved; French 
intrigue and influence proved of no avail ; our frontiers were advanced, 
and England became more than ever the dominant Power in the 
East. 

In India, however, Wellington showed that he had the capacity of 
a statesman as well as a soldier. He was a trusted adviser of his 
brother, the Governor-General; we fully agree with Sir Herbert 
Maxwell that he was superior to that ambitious proconsul, wiser, 
more prudent, more just, more high-minded. Lord Wellesley 
belonged to the class of our rulers in India who have carried out a 
policy of war and conquest; Wellington was an advocate of modera- 
tion, of a strict regard to good faith, of the respect for treaties, of 
if possible, peace. His supplementary despatches abound in 
warnings of the danger of unduly extending the Empire; they are 
inspired with the sagacity and profound insight, which usually 
marked his conduct in Spain and Portugal in all that related to 
political affairs. The specific policy he contended for is now, of 
course, obsolete; our Empire in India at the close of the nineteenth 
century is very different from what it was in 1798-1805; it is as 
the far-spreading oak that towers over the forest compared to the 
sapling in the midst of more ancient trees; but the maxims which 
Wellington insisted ought to be observed in our dealings with the 
princes and races of Hindustan are as applicable at this moment 
as they ever were. It is curious and interesting to notice how the 
aspiring soldier, eager as he was for professional renown, was syste- 
matically more averse to war than the men in civil life supreme at 
Calcutta. He wished to open a golden bridge for Tippoo ; he tried 
to negotiate with Sindiah to the last moment ; he always sought to 
conciliate after he had conquered. He was also steadily opposed to, 
and sternly rebuked, the spirit of aggressiveness and unscrupulous 
greed, a legacy from the time of Hastings, then too prevalent in our 
Indian Councils. Sir Herbert Maxwell has given us quotations from 
several letters which strikingly illustrate this high-principled wisdom. 
The most distinctive excellence, however, perhaps of Wellington, in his 
career in India, was the grand example he set of integrity in the 
public service, and the strenuous and successful efforts he made to put 
down corruption, in all its forms, in the relations of our administrators 
with the peoples they ruled. He was intolerant of the practices, 
which had come down from the days of Clive, and of the largesses and 
bribes which British officials and soldiers were wont to accept from 
Rajahs and Indian nobles ; his letters on this subject are characteris- 
tic ; and, as Sir Herbert Maxwell has truly remarked, the principles 
he enforced in his Indian government spread far and wide, and 
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gradually made the Company honourable in a real sense, and cleansed 
out what had been an Augean stable. This elevation of the tone 
of British opinion in India was not the least of his great achieve- 
ments; it is unnecessary to point out what the effects have been in 
strengthening and giving moral force to our rule. Conceive how 
different the results would have been had Masséna been in the place 
of Wellington. 

Characteristically, Wellington was opposed to the bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 1807. He had been made Chief Secretary for Ireland 
a few months before, and was engaged for some time in the rather 
dirty work of arranging for Irish elections and making party 
appointments, for years the ordinary routine of the Castle. Asa 
subordinate he simply obeyed orders ; but he was too sagacious not 
to perceive the existing state of Ireland, seething with disaffection 
and French sympathies ; and he made excellent comments on Govern- 
ment jobbery, on the evils of absenteeism, and of the Irish land 
system. His grand career in the Peninsula began in 1808; our 
limits forbid us to follow it in detail; we can only glance at its 
principal features. With some reservations, we agree, in the main, 
with Sir Herbert Maxwell’s judgment on the part played by Welling- 
ton in this memorable and protracted contest: the ‘record of the 
Peninsular campaigns is one of a stupendous performance conducted 
through all its stages to a triumphant close by the same hand which 
conceived the design.” No doubt when he landed in Mondego 
Bay, and even after Talavera and Torres Vedras, Wellington could 
not have foreseen that, in his own words, he would “ march from the 
Tagus to the Garonne”; that, with his army, he would become a chief 
agent in overthrowing the huge fabric of the French Empire. No 
doubt he could not have anticipated the enormous mistakes, largely 
due to jealousy and angry discords, committed by the generals 
opposed to him ; still less that the great master of modern war would 
prove false to the principles of his art, would disseminate his immense 
forces in the Peninsula, and expose them to be defeated in detail; 
would, like Louis XTV. and the Aulic Council, direct military opera- 
tions at a distance of hundreds of miles from the scene of action. But 
Wellington, like Marlborough in 1703 and 1710, clearly perceived, 
from the first, the immense advantage the command of the sea would 
give a British general on such a theatre as the Peninsula; he 
thoroughly understood how the French armies would be weakened 
and baffled by the exposure of their long line of communications with 
France; by their system of rapine in a poor country ; by their depend- 
ing on its resources for the conduct of war, and by the omnipresent 
and universal Spanish rising; and he was convinced, from the outset, 
that he could form a base in Portugal, in which he could safely main- 
tain himself, and from which, issuing as it were from a sallyport, he 
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could, when the occasion offered, assail the enemy, almost indefinitely 
prolong the struggle, and even defend the whole Peninsula. In a 
word, he grasped the situation and the opportunities it gave, with a 
sagacity, a comprehensiveness, and a perfect insight, which have justly 
won for him permanent renown. 

It was in the carrying out of these fine conceptions that Wellington 
proved himself to be a really great general. He was certainly at his 
best when on the defensive; the lines of Torres Vedras form his 
highest title to fame; the whole war from 1793 to 1815 showed 
no grander spectacle of far-sighted wisdom, of admirable preparation, 
of heroic constancy, than that of the British commander, with his 
little army, confronting, from the lines he had made impregnable, the 
gigantic military force of Napoleon. But Thiers and other writers 
are quite wrong in the notion that Wellington, on the offensive, was 
never great ; his power of rapid calculation, of prompt decision, and of 
handling troops with conspicuous skill, made him often extremely 
formidable in attack, though we do not think he was supreme in 
victory. His passage of the Douro in the face of Soult, his con- 
spicuous ability in making the most of Marmont’s false movement at 
Salamanca, his swoop on Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos, his operations 
before Vittoria, are splendid specimens of the offensive in war; they 
are marked by excellence of a very high order. And as the contest 
assumed more ample proportions, and it became evident that the 
position of Wellington in Portugal had been made secure, the British 
chief showed that he eminently possessed the faculty of conducting 
war on a grand scale, especially in turning opportunities to account, 
and in the judicious adaptation of means to ends; it was thus that he 
succeeded in liberating Spain, and in triumphantly invading France. 
He prepared his resources with extraordinary prescience and care, until 
the occasion came to strike with effect; drew victory, over and over 
again, from the quarrels and divisions of French marshals, who 
gradually became afraid to meet him in the field; and when Napo- 
leon’s power was evidently on the decline, admirably seized the chance 
before him, and, leaving Portugal behind, made the decisive march, 
that drove the enemy to the Spanish frontier, and ultimately set the 
whole Peninsula free. His subsequent operations were less striking ; 
he was opposed to an adversary of considerable powers; but not the 
less, he forced back Soult in defeat from the Pyrenees to Toulouse, 
and, what was more important, detained in the south of France the 
best army left to Napoleon in his struggle with the Allies, which 
might have turned the scales of fortune on the Marne and Seine. It 
ought to be added that, in the shock of battle, Wellington was a 
tactician of consummate skill, especially against a French army of his 
time. As he said himself, before he reached the Peninsula, he had 


no fear of Napoleon’s generals, as nearly all the Continental com- 
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manders had ; and he saw the essential defects in the French system 
of fighting in the field. It is curious to read, in one of his letters, 
how “ it was good sport for him ” to observe how the line could defeat 
the column, as the legion defeated the phalanx of old. 

The operations, however, of Wellington in the field form but one, and 
perhaps the least striking, part of his achievements in the Peninsular 
War. Sir Herbert Maxwell has done good work for history in proving, 
by evidence beyond dispute, that the Government at home gave more 
support in men, money, and supplies to Wellington than Napier and 
other writers have said; the raw material to sustain the contest was 
seldom wanting. But the army was still a very imperfect military 
machine when it landed in Portugal, and for some time afterwards, 
though the Duke of York had improved it in some measure, and 
Moore had done a great deal in the camp at Shorncliffe. Wellington 
had, no doubt, a few good subordinates from the first, who soon made 
a conspicuous mark; and the officers and troops who served under 
him always had the high qualities which distinguish the British race 
in war. But, even as late as 1810-11, he complained that “ some of 
his generals made him tremble” ; and his army was, for some years, 
not what it ought to have been in the field. Hundreds of its officers 
were unfit for their duties ; it was deficient in orderly and strict dis- 
cipline ; its impedimenta was cumbrous and bad; it was wanting in 
the power of sustained rapid movement. In Wellington’s hands it 
became by degrees “as skilful in manceuvring as a French army,” 
as Napoleon acknowledged at St. Helena ; when it crossed the Pyre- 
nees in 1813 it was, for its size, much the best army in Europe. The 
result was, of course, partly due to training and experience in the 
field; but it was also, mainly perhaps, caused by its commander’s 
attention to the manifold demands of the service, by the example he set 
to officers and men, and especially by the stern discipline he enforced ; 
and though Wellington could not win the hearts of his troops as 
“Corporal John” and the “ Little Corporal” did, he gained their 
respect and confidence in the highest degree, and this made them 
invincible in the later stages of the war. If, too, he remodelled the 
British Army in the Peninsula, and perhaps doubled its effective 
force, he practically created the Portuguese Army, which ultimately 
did such excellent service, and in some measure he fashioned the 
Spanish Army out of raw levies of little military worth. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out what an important part these auxiliaries played 
in 1813-14; the Portuguese, indeed, became nearly the equals of 
their British comrades ; they earned the name of the “ fighting cocks 
of the army.’ We can only say a word on the decisive influence on 
the political affairs of Portugal and Spain which Wellington exercised 
during many years, and which largely contributed to the result of 
the contest. He had an extremely difficult task to perform, between 
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the jealousies of the Portuguese Regency, the antipathies of the 
Spanish Juntas, and the hatred of both to English heretics; yet he 
bowed these hostile forces to his will, and made them conform to his 
far-sighted purposes. In this province, indeed, he proved himself to 
be ‘scarcely inferior to Marlborough ; as a diplomatist, less dexterous 
perhaps, and less double-minded, but more straightforward, and, on 
the whole, as successful, though within a comparatively limited 
sphere. 

Military genius, however, like all genius, is not without imperfec- 
tions and flaws ; no general has existed who has not committed mis- 
takes, for generals must often act on inadequate knowledge; and the 
problems of war are sometimes so difficult, so perplexing, so full of 
uncertain elements, that to solve them completely is well-nigh im- 
possible. Sir Herbert Maxwell has hardly dwelt at all on the short- 
comings and faults which may justly be laid to the charge of Wel- 
lington in the Peninsular War; this is the more unfortunate because 
without a perception of these we shall never understand the campaign 
of Waterloo. It is, no doubt, easy after the event to be wise, and 
arguing from contingencies that have never happened is seldom of 
much use in any critical study. War is, nevertheless, an art founded 
on real principles ; and, in the case of every leader of armies, a depar- 
ture from these certainly should be noticed. As we have said, 
strategy was not Wellington’s strong point; in the Peninsula he 
fell into strategic errors, which ought to be set forth in a survey of 
his career. It is scarcely possible to justify his march up the valley 
of the Tagus in 1809; had he had all the support on which he had 
reckoned, he would still have been no kind of match for his enemy ; 
the chances immensely preponderated that he could not escape de- 
struction. The enterprise, indeed, ended well for him ; it impressed 
Napoleon with the false conviction that he was “ ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous in war”’; but he felt that he had run much too great risks ; 
he never made again a similar movement. So had Masséna been 
the Masséna of Zurich, he would have turned Wellington’s left 
before Busaco, and perhaps cut his adversary off from the celebrated 
lines. Marbot’s narrative really proves this; the excuses made for 
Wellington are to little purpose. So, too, Wellington was out- 
manceuvred before Salamanca; he narrowly escaped defeat at the 
hands of Soult, when his army was divided upon the Nive; it is not 
easy to explain his flank march at Toulouse, of which Soult ought to 
have taken advantage. It must be allowed that in the Peninsula he 
was favoured by fortune in a remarkable way; nothing but the 
discords between his enemies, of which he knew little for a time, more 
than once saved him; at Fuentes d’Onoro he would have been 
defeated had Bessiéres seconded Masséna, as was his obvious duty. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s narrative of the campaign of 1815 is much 
9 
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the least satisfactory part of this book. It is still pervaded by the 
Wellingtonian legend, a false and mischievous gloss on history, long 
ago exploded by competent students of war. He does justice, indeed, 
to Napoleon’s first movements, as splendid as any in that career of 
wonders; he admits that the Allies were, at the outset, outmanceuvred, 
if not surprised. But he scarcely dwells on, and all but keeps out of 
sight, the series of strategic mistakes which Blucher and Wellington 
indisputably made, and which, nearly twofold as were their numbers, 
would, it cannot be doubted, have caused their defeat, but for the 
misconduct of Ney and Grouchy; and he is not fair to the great 
Emperor. He barely notices the initial faults of the allied chiefs, the 
undue dissemination of their scattered forces, the wide distance 
between their headquarters, and the difficulty of their communi- 
cating with each other, which was the result: yet these placed them, 
from the beginning, in the gravest danger. Undoubtedly it would 
not be just to judge Wellington, as a strategist, by his movements in 
1815, for Blucher is largely responsible for them ; but what can be 
said for his hesitation on the 15th of June, for his orders fora 
concentration on Nivelles, and for opening a wide gap between the 
Prussian armies and his own, for his leaving a large detachment at 
Hal and Tubize, even for accepting battle at Waterloo under con- 
ditions in which nearly all the chances were against him? Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, on the other hand, is a detractor of Napoleon from 
first to last ; he blames the Emperor for delay on the 16th of June, 
but does not point out how Napoleon’s combinations for that day 
must have caused the destruction of Blucher’s army, and exposed 
Wellington to crushing defeat afterwards, had Ney simply car- 
ried out his orders ; he makes light of the state of Napoleon’s health, 
the real reason, we are convinced, of his tardiness on the 17th; 
and he scarcely indicates how, but for this accident, Wellington 
could hardly have escaped a disaster, indecisive as Ligny had been, 
owing to Ney; above all, he does not even allude to the directions 
given by Bertrand to Grouchy, which really absolve Napoleon from 
blame for the miserable failure of that incapable soldier. And, 
like English writers, with scarcely a single exception, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell slurs over, and hides from view, the most important episode 
of the campaign, the operations of Grouchy and his army on the 17th 
and the 18th, and the relations between his master and his unhappy 
lieutenant. It is necessary, indeed, to do this, in order to justify the 
strategy of the Allies, for had Grouchy, as Napoleon had a right to 
expect, interposed between Blucher and Wellington on the 18th, or 
reached the field of Waterloo even in the afternoon, the battle would 
have been a victory for France, and, what is more important, the 
combinations of the victors would have been proved to be essentially 
false, especially the Prussian march on Wavre. This mere repro- 
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duction of the Wellingtonian legend, in defiance of the evidence 
which has blown it to the winds, is not worthy of a biography for 
the most part excellent. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, on the other hand, has not placed in complete 
relief the great qualities displayed by Wellington in the campaign of 
1815. If, as a strategist, he did not show well, compared to the 
greatest of all strategists, as a master of defence and a leader of men 
he is entitled to the very highest praise; these excellences largely 
redeemed his strategic errors. At Quatre Bras he was exposed 
for hours to forces greatly superior in real strength; he had to main- 
tain the battle with troops, of whom hundreds were beaten; and yet 
he kept his position and repulsed Ney, though had Ney done what 
he had been directed to do, the Duke could not have averted a defeat. 
Wellington’s retreat, too, from Quatre Bras to Waterloo has been 
admired by all good judges; it was marked by conspicuous skill and 
care, if, through the accidental delays of the French army—delayswhich 
assuredly would not have occurred had Napoleon been the General of 
1796—the British commander owed much to fortune. But the genius 
of the Duke was seen at its best in the dispositions he made of his 
troops on the 18th of June, in his perfectly designed and most able 
tactics, in his activity, and his heroic constancy. His left wing may 
not have been in quite sufficient strength, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
is mistaken in supposing that Napoleon did not perceive this, and that 
he directed his first main attack against his adversary’s centre only. 
He did not sufficiently fortify La Haye Sainte; it is questionable 
if too many men were not accumulated upon his right centre and 
right. But his arrangements were, on the whole, masterly; he made 
excellent use of the ground, especially at the vital point of Hougou- 
mont; he most judiciously screened his troops, as far as possible, 
from the superior French artillery; he had forces always ready for 
counter attacks. And his conduct in the battle was admirable in the 
highest degree; he was present at every endangered point; he had 
men ever at hand to resist attacks; especially he husbanded his re- 
sources with forethought and judgment, and had them at hand in force 
at the critical moment. We can, perhaps, best estimate his tactics if 
we compare them with those of Blucher at Ligny; had the old 
Marshal commanded Wellington’s army he would, in all probability, 
have been driven from the field. But the greatest, perhaps, of the 
Duke’s merits was his characteristic tenacity on the day of Waterloo ; 
he breathed his spirit of invincible endurance into his army, at least 
into its British and German parts; and this, after a terrible trial, 
gave him victory at last. Had the Archduke Charles been in Wel- 
lington’s place, he would all but certainly have retreated after the 
fall of La Haye Sainte, as he did under somewhat the same conditions 
at Wagram. 
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After the fall of Napoleon Wellington became distinctly the fore- 
most man in Europe. He had set the Peninsula free and gained 
Waterloo; he had made his mark at the Congress of Vienna; he 
had closed the gulf of Revolution with his sword; had enabled 
Louis XVIII. to return to his kingdom; was recognised by the 
Allies as its greatest general. Well-deserved honours fell thickly on 
him ; he received the staff of a marshal from all the great Powers ; 
he was chosen to arbitrate on all the claims made by the Allies on 
the Bourbon Government. His most permanent title to renown, how- 
ever, was that, amidst the hatreds and passions of the time, he gave 
proof of his characteristic moderation and wisdom ; his influence saved 
France from being dismembered ; he greatly reduced the ransom she 
was justly required to pay. Many years of active life were still 
vouchsafed to him ; he was to be long an eminent pillar of the State ; 
like the Roman warrior, he was to wear with honour the “ civil oak.” 
It may be, as Sir Herbert Maxwell has remarked, that had Welling- 
ton, like Nelson, died in the hour of victory, or in the full blaze of 
his military renown, the story of his achievements would have been 
more dramatic ; but his political career brought out qualities in him 
which it was well should have their record in history. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's account of the Duke as a statesman and great public 
servant is one of the most original and interesting parts of his book ; 
he has had access to stores of information hitherto undisclosed—the 
journal of Lady Salisbury is, perhaps, the most valuable of these ; 
and the opinions he expresses and the conclusions he has formed are 
well founded and often show real insight. It may be admitted at 
once that Wellington’s antecedents were not such as would make 
him well fitted for a distinguished political career in England. He 
belonged to the Anglo-Irish caste in Ireland, a Spartan noblesse 
among a people of Helots; until he had become advanced in man- 
hood, he had comparatively little knowledge of English statesmen or 
of English domestic affairs; he had had the hard and unbending 
training of a soldier in command, with its tendency to look at every- 
thing from a military point of view, to trust to mere force, to make 
discipline a faith; he had none of the attractive gifts of an orator. 
Nor can it be questioned that his short essay as a Prime Minister 
was a complete failure, though enough allowance has not been made 
for the great difficulties in his way. He had been unjust to Can- 
ning, and proved himself to be imperious and harsh to Canning’s 
friends ; he broke up the Tory Party on the Catholic question ; many 
of the appointments he made to high office were bad; _ his 
denunciation of Parliamentary Reform was almost extravagant; he 
was somewhat reactionary in the sphere of Foreign politics. In a 
word, from 1828 to 1830, he did not understand the temper of the 
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time, and, as Greville has shown in his brilliant pages, few Govern- 
ments have fallen with so little credit. 

Wellington is, nevertheless, entitled to rank as a leading statesman, 
in the truest and the best sense of the word, during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Sir Herbert Maxwell has well remarked 
that the Duke was neither a bigoted Tory, as he has been falsely 
described by several writers, still less an opportunist waiting on 
fortune. We may trace two guiding principles in his public conduct, 
which steadily directed him in political life; it is one of the best 
parts of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s work that he has placed these pro- 
minently forward, and shown their effects, in many passages of Wel- 
lington’s career. As a soldier, it was Wellington’s natural desire to 
see the “Government of the King” strong; in the England of the 
days of the Queen’s trial, of Thistlewood, of Peterloo, of the Chartist 
movement, the wish was rational and to be admired; even in our 
time we have repeatedly felt the mischiefs arising from weak Govern- 
ments. In addition, he could hardly endure the idea that the conduct 
of affairs was to be handed over to Whigs and Radicals: the Whigs, 
who had sympathised with Napoleon, and had angrily denounced 
the Peninsular War; the Radicals, who, in the period between the 
Peace and the Reform Act, professed a revolutionary and socialistic 
faith, and were, in many respects, a dangerous faction. It was 
Wellington’s adherence to these principles that accounts for much 
that was apparently inconsistent in his political career. He had long 
been a sincere friend of Canning, yet he broke with Canning mainly 
because that statesman had been dallying with the Whigs, and such 
a Coalition could not form a strong Government. He opposed 
Catholic Emancipation in 1827-1828, yet made the concession in 
‘1829; for he wished the Tories to settle the question, and not to 
leave it to be dealt with by the Whigs in office, which, he thought, 
would be most injurious to the State. He rejected Parliamentary 
Reform with all his might, for Parliamentary Reform, in his judg- 
ment, was incompatible with strong, nay, with any government; 
yet, in 1832, he was ready to pass a large measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, in order to drive Lord Grey from the helm of the State, and 
to have the Tory Party again at the head of affairs. And so it was 
in 1846; he greatly disliked the Repeal of the Corn Laws, but he 
preferred that Peel and the Conservatives should carry out this policy, 
to seeing Cobden and Bright as Ministers of the Queen. On the 
other hand, the Duke, when in opposition, discountenanced factious 
attacks on the Government, and often gave it valuable and patriotic 
support. This was especially the case from 1835 to 1840, during the 
weak Administration of Lord Melbourne; the Duke upheld it on 
many occasions, and would not permit his followers to turn the 
Government out, unless a strong Government could be placed in its 
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stead. Sir Herbert Maxwell has done well to bring out clearly this 
feature of Wellington’s conduct. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has thrown much new light on parts of 
Wellington’s public life which hitherto had been comparatively 
unexplored. He was long attached to Canning by a real friendship ; 
there was no coolness between them until 1827, when the final rupture 
unhappily took place; this was mainly caused, we have said, by 
Canning’s attitude to the Whigs, which Wellington believed was not 
straightforward. In foreign affairs the Duke held the views of Castle- 
reagh, as was natural in the case of a soldier, who had been made a hero 
by Continental Sovereigns. He thought Navarino an “ untoward 
incident”; had no sympathy with the cause of Greece, and was averse 
to the emancipation of the Spanish-American colonies. But his strong 
commonsense and sound judgment enabled him to see through the 
Holy Alliance ; he regarded Alexander as an untrustworthy dreamer. 
Whatever has been said, he disliked and dreaded the counter revolu- 
tion in France, and its White Terror; he was, in no sense, identified 
with the Coup d’ Etat of Charles X. and Polignac. It is very remarkable 
that, on the Catholic question, he had much in common with the ideas 
of Pitt; when he seconded the Address in the Irish Parliament he 
spoke in favour of Catholic relief; he was ready to make ample con- 
cessions, as late as 1825, largely in order to keep the Ministry in 
power, though, after the General Election of 1826, when England 
seemed to pronounce against the Catholic cause, he opposed, for a 
time, the Catholic claims. Sir Herbert Maxwell has given much 
proof of the occasional estrangements of Wellington and Peel, as is 
apparent, indeed, in the Greril/e Memoirs ; the two men, in fact, were 
of different natures ; but it is significant that Wellington, save for a 
few months in 1829, never lost the confidence of the Tory Party in: 
the degree that Peel lost it during several years. These volumes 
abound in anecdotes, many curious and new, respecting the domestic 
and social life of the Duke, but our space precludes us from dwelling 
on this subject. He was not happy in his marriage for various 
reasons; he stood rather aloof from his children; his hearth was 
lonely, and ungraced by family blessings. He had also several 
light loves, and French writers, even of repute, charged him with 
vanity in his pursuit of bonnes fortunes. But such influences had 
no effect on his general conduct, and Wellington, in social life, 
was always secure of the ascendency which belongs to real greatness. 
For the rest, in private affairs, as in those of the State, he was 
thrifty, strict, prudent, a good manager; his current correspondence 
—terse, pithy, often dashed with grim humour—is not forgotten even 
by the present generation. 

In 1832 the cirium ardor prava jubentium was conspicuously 
seen; Wellington was for months the most unpopular man in Eng- 
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land. But the nation soon recovered its balance; it recognised his 
sense of duty and grand firmness of purpose; the memory of his 
priceless services revived. William IV. made him almost a Dictator 
in 1834; yet there was no outcry against the appointment; it was 
felt that the country was safe in his hands. He retained the command 
of the Army perhaps too long; like Soult in France, he clung to the 
routine of the past ; he resisted changes in war and new ideas. As an 
administrator of the Services in times of peace, he did not give proof 
of remarkable power, and he had not much sympathy with the 
common soldier; he upheld to the last the system of degrading 
punishments. But he was not the less a watchful observer of the 
armed strength of the nation, and of the efforts it might be 
called on to make in the field. Sir Herbert Maxwell has not suffi- 
ciently dwelt on the attention he gave to the state of India from 1846 
to 1851; but for Napier, he would, in his old age, have led an army in 
the Peninsula again. His celebrated letter on the defenceless state 
of England in 1847 is sufficiently known ; it is a stern and unanswer- 
able rebuke to the false and dangerous notion that the Navy must 
necessarily secure our shores from invasion, a notion on which we 
hope we shall not pin our faith at this juncture. As years rolled on, 
the reverence of the nation gathered around him; he was looked up 
to by his Sovereign and by all sorts and conditions of men ; his posi- 
tion in the State was like that of one of the great patricians of Rome 
—an aristocracy with which he had much in common—who, after a 
life devoted to his country in war and in peace, lived in the eyes of a 
grateful commonwealth. He passed peacefully away in 1852; how 
London overflowed to behold his obsequies is still well remembered. 
Wellington was great as a general, great even as a statesman, but 
throughout his career greatest as a man; he was the embodiment of 
integrity, duty, high-minded conduct ; “sublime in his simplicity,” in 
the poet’s words, he was “ the tower that stood four square to all the 
winds that blew.” 
Wiriiam O'Connor Morris, 





THE WAR OFFICE. 
A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST. 


Some fifty years have elapsed since the nation passed through any 
such tremendous crisis as the present, involving such grave issues, 
entailing such a severe strain upon our resources and our temper. 
The interval has been filled with incessant experiment, with con- 
tinuous well-meant but not necessarily well-advised efforts to improve 
our military machinery. The War Office of to-day is the slow 
growth of half a century: an edifice built up by many diverse hands 
and with abundant anxious care. Many have thought that the 
fabric is what its noble and imposing appearance indicates, a monu- 
ment of constructive skill most creditable to its architects and their 
agents. Now, in the stress of storm, when the angry winds are 
searching in every corner, trying out and penetrating through every 
flaw and crevice, the question is asked, Will it stand? Have its 
foundations been laid upon the rock, so solidly and soundly as to 
defy the worst attack? Or must it go by the board ? 

To trace the evolution of our present system of Army administra- 
tion is to embark upon an embarrassing, an almost bewildering, sea 
of details. It started from something like chaos in 1854, on the 
eve of the Crimean War. There was then no one public office, no 
single, strong, unified Department of State charged with the control 
of our land forces. The various items and constituents of the whole 
body militant, the regular Army, with its subsidiary service of the 
militia, were managed by a number of practically separate and 
distinct branches, a confused medley of masters, all tending to one 
great end, but subjected to no one individual will, and working 
under no one central authority. The position will be best under- 
stood by a brief recapitulation of the many co-equal and co-ordinate 
departments in existence, and the functions they assumed. There 
was first, the Secretary of State for War, a member of the Cabinet, 
who, till a short time before the conflict, joined in his own person 
a double office, the business of “ War” and “ Colonies,” but having 
till then a vague, almost illusory, control over the first named, 
having, indeed, no raison d’étre, except in times of actual war, 
and actually, when dissociated from the ‘ Colonies,’ possessing 
no administrative machinery of his own. At the time of 
the separation the new Secretary of State for War had no 
habitat, no staff, no clerks: he entered upon his duties, which 
extended shortly to the initiation and supervision of momentous 
operations, with no experience and without assistance. He 
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had authority under the constitution, but, no power to enforce 
it; he had goodwill, for never when the public outery was loudest 
against the Duke of Newcastle was it pretended that he had not 
thrown himself heart and soul into the painful and ungracious task 
that had been put upon him. But he approached that most difficult 
of all problems, the making of war, without guidance, with no 
well-ordered long experienced office at his back, having not only 
no experience in, but no responsibility for, the intricate business 
he was now called upon to manage. There was another great officer 
of State at his elbow, nominally his subordinate, but greatly his elder 
in historical importance, and practically his superior from his chief 
attribute, that of holding the purse. The Secretary at War, as he 
was called, who at the time of the Crimean War was Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, had almost paramount power in military matters; he alone 
was responsible to Parliament for finance, and neither of the two 
great military heads, the Commander-in-Chief and the Master-General 
of the Ordnance, controlled him in the very least. Indeed, it was very 
much the other way; the Secretary at War, although he was 
seated at the Horse Guards under the same roof as the Commander- 
in-Chief, prepared the estimates, presented them to the House, and 
was the ultimate referee in all questions of military expenditure. 

For the Army proper, as has been said, there were two distinct 
heads, in each of whom were vested separate commands. The first 
was in close touch with the Sovereign, through whom he exercised 
the prerogatives of patronage and promotion, with a general but undis- 
puted supervision of the cavalry and infantry forces. His was a 
high and honourable office from its functions and character, but yet 
the Commander-in-Chief was overshadowed by the Master-General 
of the Ordnance, who was a constitutional not a Royal officer, and 
received his authority directly from Parliament. There were times, 
indeed, when the latter held ex officio a seat in the Cabinet, and he 
was the immediate descendant of the Master of the Ordnance who 
was first appointed by Richard III., the first of a long succession of 
confidential advisers to the Crown on the so-called scientific side of 
war. The Master-General’s importance rested upon his high status, 
for he controlled the artillery and engineers, and was master of “ all 
men and things relating to fortifications and sieges,” which embraced 
the whole of the personne! and artillery matériel for the Army and the 
Naval services. At the outbreak of the Crimean War the Department’s 
efficiency was seriously affected by the removal of its chief, for Lord 
Raglan, the Master-General, was absent, having been called to the 
command in the field. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the 
extreme inconvenience of thus separating the administration of the 
several arms, their combination and intimate connection having been 
always accepted as an acknowledged axiom in war. 
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Another independent department was the Commissariat, a branch 
of administration with which the very life and well-being of the 
Army in the field was bound up, for upon its energy and efficiency 
everything depended. Yet, at that time it had its own master, the 
Treasury, the supreme power in the land, and it owed no sort of 
allegiance to anyone else. The Secretary of State for War could 
give it no orders, nor could Generals commanding at home and 
abroad ; worse still, through the parsimony of those who claimed and 
exercised its sole management, it had been suffered to dwindle down 
almost into nothingness, and so far from being ready to enter upon 
duties so essential as the provision and supply of food and necessaries 
it could not move hand or foot until it was reorganised, reconstituted, 
and created anew. An almost superhuman task was imposed upon 
its officers, and although much blame was visited upon them later, it 
was for shortcomings that belonged to the pitiful lack of foresight 
of others, and they really did wonders under the difficult circum- 
stances in which they found themselves. The list of quasi-independent 
offices is not yet exhausted. Two more were under the direct 
authority of the Admiralty. One of them was the Victualling Office, 
with its naval stores, the biscuit, rum, and salt meat, that were the 
only substitutes in those days for the varied and abundant field 
rations now supplied ; the other was the Transport Office, which then, 
as now, answered all demands for the conveyance of personne? and 
matériel beyond sea. Last of all, there was the Medical Service, that 
indispensable adjunct of military operations, whose immense useful- 
ness is fully recognised nowadays, and which at that time was 
starved and hampered at every turn. It had two branches, to com- 
plicate matters further, for there was an Army Medical Service, under 
the Commander-in-Chief, and an Ordnance Medical Service, under 
the Master-General, and both were at the mercy of all the civil 
branches already enumerated, so that in all cases, beyond the surgical 
aid which appertained to their particular profession, the officers who 
ministered to the health, the treatment of wounds, and all sanitary 
considerations, were tied and bound by the red-tape routine of 
others. 

The disastrous results of this cumbrous and complex organisation 
are written large in history, and must be too well known to need 
detailed recapitulation. They were the primary cause of the Crimean 
breakdown: a rather vague memory, perhaps, to all but those who, 
like the present writer, was an actor and an eye-witness on the scene. 
The collapse of the subsidiary services produced unnumbered woes, 
and, but for the pluck and endurance of a handful of troops, might 
have ended in irreparable dishonour. Nor need I revive the fierce 
outery raised at the time, except to say that it was deeper and had 
better ground than that which is echoing through the land to-day. 
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But some of the same causes had the same effects. Then, as now, 
the blame was laid upon the system; and now, as then, the system 
exhibits many, but by no means equal, faults and shortcomings. 
Considerable progress has been made since the Crimean days. The 
movement has been all ahead. If troubles have again encompassed 
us it is because the enterprise has been on a still larger scale than the 
last great war; because the stars in their courses have fought against 
us, and some initial errors have been greatly emphasised by evil for- 
tune. Yet, when calmer counsels prevail, and “the system” is once 
more examined under the strongest searchlight that can be turned on, 
it will probably prove that, except in the one broad principle, that 
of the superior control, no very drastic change is necessary. Existing 
defects in organisation are easily remediable. The most serious are 
those which have arisen from the inability or unwillingness of those 
who hold supreme power to realise the exact purpose for which an 
Army has being, and that all administrative action is pernicious 
which does not put the perfecting it as an engine of war in the very 
first place. 

The immediate steps towards reform in those days of Crimean dis- 
appointment were rather destructive than constructive; in the direction 
not of building up but of sweeping away. Many of the old and use- 
less institutions which had superinduced friction and failure dis- 
appeared, and in the very stress and storm of conflict. In February, 
1855, the office of the Secretary at War was abolished, and his 
financial duties were absorbed by the Secretary of State for War. 
Soon afterwards the Treasury surrendered control of the commissariat 
to the new central authority. Then the Board of Ordnance gave up 
the ghost, after three centuries of life; the Board of General Officers, 
a curiously constituted body which dealt with the clothing of the 
troops, ceased to exist; and the Army Medical Department was 
brought directly under the War Office. The only great official who 
still preserved a certain independence was the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was still seated at the Horse Guards, with a still distinct autonomy, 
although subject in all matters of finance to the Secretary of State, 
who was also responsible to Parliament for the conduct of the military 
head of the Army. Another decade was still to elapse before his 
complete subordination was accomplished (as it was thought) by his 
removal from Whitehall to Pall Mall; this was effected by his 
surrender of a separate office to come under the same roof as the 
Secretary of State. The result was not exactly what was expected, 
for the glamour of Royalty gave the holder of the lesser post an 
importance that could never fail to exalt it above its surroundings, 
and so long as the Duke of Cambridge was Commander-in-Chief his 
tutelage to the Parliamentary head of the office was never real. This 
transfer of the Commander-in-Chief and the whole of the military 
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Headquarter Staff from the Horse Guards to the War Office took 
place in 1870, and was effected under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament. The clear intention was to consolidate all Army adminis- 
tration under one head, and to proclaim to all the world the supremacy 
of that head—the War Minister. It was the most important, as well 
as the most signifieant measure of reconstruction thet had yet been 
promulgated, and it was designed to end, once for all, the constant 
administrative changes at work under the new order of things. Old 
offices had been abolished and new were created only to be abolished in 
their turn. Under-Secretaries, Parliamentary and Permanent, Assistant 
Under-Secretaries, Chief Clerks, Controllers and Directors appeared 
and disappeared with almost bewildering rapidity. At one time the 
third Under-Secretary of State became Controller-in-Chief of the 
Supply Department. The Assistant Under-Secretary of State was 
abolished and revived, absorbing, in its new form, the office of Chief 
Clerk. A couple of years after the Crimea a Secretary for Military 
Correspondence was joined to the Secretary of State; two years later 
he gave place to two so-called Military Assistants, who also, presently, 
passed away. There was at one time a Director of Stores and Cloth- 
ing, but he only lasted for a dozen years, and his functions were 
greatly varied during that time; a Commissary General-in-Chief 
existed from 1858 to 1870, but he gave way, on the introduction of 
the pretentious but abortive Control Department, framed in imitation 
of the French Intendance, which, however, soon failed altogether to 
grapple with the diverse and extensive duties it pretended to assume ; 
a Director of Supplies and Transport for seventeen years controlled 
the provisioning and conveyance of troops at home and abroad ; there 
was a Legal Secretary, a lineal descendant of the War Office Solicitor, 
who did not last many years; a Librarian and Précis Writer in 1860, 
who was abolished in 1865. The changes were just as numerous on 
the military side. An Inspector-General of Militia, who lasted for 
ten years only ; an Inspector-General for Volunteers rather less ; staff 
officers, bearing different names but discharging the same duties, were 
bandied about from office to office, and kept up that unsettled con- 
dition which is inimical to peaceful progress. 

It was, no doubt, thought that the War Office Act of 1870 would 
produce finality. Nothing could be more precise and definite than 
the enunciation of the Secretary of State’s powers as stated ther in ; 
it vested in him “ the direct and immediate control of every branch 
whatsoever of Army administration.” At the same time it subdivided 
the whole work, nominally under his supreme supervision, among 
three great officers, any or all of whom might be in Parliament. 
These were, first, the Commander-in-Chief, who was put in charge of 
all combatant personnel, regular and irregular; secondly, the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Ordnance, who was entrusted with the purchase, 
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construction, and charge of all matérie/; and thirdly, the Financial 
Secretary, who was responsible for the estimates, the appropriation 
and audit of funds and the general control of the Army pay. 

Yet this organisation of 1870 was not permitted to stand, and 
within seventeen years new variations were introduced, having the 
very desirable object (since departed from) of concentrating respon- 
sibility for military efficiency upon the Commander-in-Chief. From 
1887 that officer, as the head of the combatant branch, was made 
responsible to the Secretary of State for the military forces to the 
Crown, and held accountable for the efficiency of all men and material. 
He was expected to ask for all stores required ; the choice of patterns 
of stores rested with him ; and he was responsible that the forces were 
properly fed, clothed, equipped, and paid. The Surveyor-General 
of the Ordnance ceased to exist, and the duties of his department 
were handed over to other, often new, departments: thus the manu- 
facture of ordnance passed under the control of a Director of Artillery; 
supplies and transport went to the Quartermaster-General ; new works 
to the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and so on. The Financial 
Secretary was, however, retained, and he continues to be responsible 
for money, with a rigorous and sometimes irritating exercise of 
economy over all items of expenditure, from the outlay of a few 
shillings to the vast sums needed for the supply of all stores, clothing, 
and arms to the combatant branches. 

The latest administrative change dates from the Order in Council 
of the 21st November, 1895, and is that under which the War Office 
has been worked, is at present working, and will continue to work, 
unless the country is roused by recent events to demand new and 
possibly improved methods of procedure. The principles which 
govern the existing organisation, although no more than five years 
have passed since its introduction, have seemingly made but little 
impression upon the public. They could not have been clearly under- 
stood, or they would not have been so soon forgotten. It is well, 
therefore, to state afresh the main object it was intended to secure. 
That aim was twofold: first, to re-enunciate in the plainest language the 
supremacy of the Secretary of State; and secondly, to strictly limit 
and cireumscribe the power and authority of the Commander-in- 
Chief to an extent never hitherto contemplated or established. The first 
had never been contended in principle, but it had not been always 
effective in fact; the second had, legally, no substantial basis, and 
yet they were often claimed and exercised, indirectly backed by the 
weight and influence, often by the impassive resistance, of a veteran 
Prince who, by the prescription of rank and long service, had become 
a dominant military institution. 

The appointment of a new Commander-in-Chief was seized as a 
golden opportunity for achieving the aims indicated above. There 
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should no longer be the slightest hint at the dual Government which 
really survived in an intangible, but not the less real, form until the 
retirement of the Duke of Cambridge. The distinguished soldier 
called to the headship of the Army should not be its head except in 
name; he should exercise command, just as any other executive 
General commands troops, issuing orders to them, and inspecting 
them from time to time to satisfy himself of their military efficiency, 
but having no personal independent control over them. The old 
prerogative of patronage which he exercised by delegation from the 
Sovereign should be no longer entirely his; an Army Board was 
created, which dealt with all promotions, and appointments to im- 
portant posts, thus limiting his prestige, for although Lord Wolseley 
presides, and has, by force of character and the respect due to his 
rank, a commanding voice, he is only one among others where his 
predecessors were single and supreme. Nor, after choice is made at 
the Army Board, is the decision final, for the Secretary of State has 
a veto upon the selections, and other interests may be brought to 
override considerations (which should be paramount) of professional 
efficiency. 

This was not the only step taken to diminish his status, to cireum- 
scribe his action, and curtail his authority. Four military departments, 
which had hitherto been distinctly subordinate, were now raised to 
independence; they were still under his general supervision, it is 
true, but no longer working through him, their heads having, one 
and all, the right of direct access to the Secretary of State, to confer 
with and advise him at first hand. The two great Army staff officers, 
the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General, no longer 
look to their military chief, submitting suggestions to him, taking 
his instructions on all matters within their purview; they are co- 
equal and co-ordinate with him, and go straight to the Parliamentary 
head of the office or can be summoned by him to advise on such 
points. Itis the same with the Inspector-General of Fortifications 
and the Director-General of the Ordnance, both of whom, exactly 
like the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General, can give the 
Commander-in-Chief the go-by, while the Secretary of State can take 
their opinion without reference to him. ‘The one check interposed 
by official procedure, namely, that “all important questions will be 
referred to the Commander-in-Chief before submission to the Secre- 
tary of State,” is limited, of course, to matters that have reached the 
stage of documents, of paper proposals and the minutes recorded 
thereon. There is nothing to prevent the personal interviews now 
permitted, at which the Secretary of State can receive influential 
direction privately on subjects that have not passed through the 
old official channel. 

The Order in Council of 1895 laid it down that the Commander- 
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in-Chief should be the “ principal adviser of the Secretary of State on 
all military questions.”” The “ principal” but not the only adviser, 
be it understood; and, in view of what has been said above, not 
necessarily, however desirable, the one whose opinion would carry 
the greatest weight. Much hangs, moreover, on the interpretation of 
the word “ important.”’ Questions that did not at first sight seem 
sufficiently important to receive the preliminary imprimatur of the 
Commander-in-Chief were thus submitted direct to the War Minister, 
yet they, by unforeseen occurrences, suddenly assume cardinal im- 
portance. For instance, within the last six months success or failure 
in the present Transvaal War has turned upon matters peculiarly 
appertaining to the Quartermaster-General. The inadequacy of the 
regular land transport, as shown by the weakness of the fixed estab- 
lishment of the Army Service Corps, must surely have come up for 
discussion between the War Minister and his adviser ad hoc, for it 
was much remarked upon at the autumn manceuvres of 1898, Yet, to 
judge by the results, it could hardly have been deemed a subject of 
high importance. So long as there was no immediate pressure, and, 
as we know, the imminence of war was never realised, the question 
was treated as academic, to be argued out viva voce between the War 
Minister and his particular subordinate without reference to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Yet it is certain that had the necessity for 
the permanent increase of the land transport been so emphasised 
as to secure it with such cadres and nuclei as could be rapidly ex- 
panded, the mobility of the South African army would not have 
been so long delayed. Again, it was incumbent upon the Quarter- 
master-General to consider the best methods for moving troops by 
sea, and although the obligation rested with a branch of the Ad- 
miralty, he would have been very neglectful of his duties had he not 
called the Secretary of State’s attention to the subject. Still it could 
hardly have been very seriously considered, to judge from the delays 
in the earlier embarkations. 

A point that will soon rise into extreme prominence is the conduct 
of late years of another of the five quasi-independerit branches 
erected by the Order in Council of 1895. There can be no doubt 
that in any inquiry into the working of our military departments, the 
action of that which deals with artillery, that in fact of the Director- 
General of the Ordnance, will be primarily called in question. Only 
by a full exposition of all the facts can we arrive at an exact opinion 
upon the conduct of those responsible for the adequacy and efficiency 
of the arm which is the chief arbiter of modern battle. It may be 
urged that in regard to quantity, the decision has rested with the 
holders of the purse-strings, and on this head there is abundant 
evidence of an ill-advised parsimony which has tolerated, often 
insisted, upon fatal reductions of strength. Not only have the fixed 
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establishments been left too low, but there has been an utter neglect 
of reserves of material with the unsatisfactory result that arsenals and 
storehouses at home are dangerously empty, and we are at this 
moment driven to buy guns over the counter, so to speak, wherever 
we can. As to quality, the indictment that our artillery is quite 
inferior to that of other Powers has still to be proved, although 
there is good ground for supposing that pains have not been uniformly 
taken to keep pace with scientific progress in artillery matters, whether 
from the ultra-conservatism which has so long prevailed among influ- 
ential artillerists, or the continued refusal of the financial autocrats to 
countenance necessary expenditure. These points are chiefly interesting 
here as bearing upon the present organisation, showing that all 
responsibility for defects and shortcomings (as well as all credit, when 
the arm is proved to be effective) is divided between the War Minister 
and the expert staff officer who has charge of artillery service. The 
latter must naturally bear the chief burthen, for the War Minister 
must rely principally upon him. In this, as in the case of the 
(Quartermaster-General already quoted, the civilian, an amateur, must 
depend upon the professional, and is entirely in his hands. 

The superior organisation of the Admiralty, where the civilian or 
Parliamentary head is surrounded and strengthened by individual 
experts, has been continually and rather ignorantly held up for 
imitation by the War Office. It will be seen that the model has, in 
fact, been followed since the Order in Council of 1895. How far 
our naval administration is better than our military cannot be quite 
authoritatively declared. The verdict will be given when the whole 
sea-power of the country has been put to the same severe tests as that 
through which the Army is now passing. It may meet all demands 
at the Admiralty ; but certainly at the War Office the result has been 
far from satisfactory. The fact is more easily stated than the remedy, 
but the latter may be approached by examining the aims of the last 
measure of organisation. 

Its clear intention was to substitute civil for military control, to 
emphasise in- the very strongest terms that the Secretary of State 
was master. He became de facto, as he had always been de jure, 
Commander-in-Chief of the land forces of the Crown. The decision 
was mainly based upon the recommendations of the Hartington 
Commission of 1890, which were recited by Mr. Balfour in the 
following terms :— 

“The essence of the criticisms of the Commissioners was that by having a 
single Commander-in-Chief, through whom, and through whom alone, Army 
opinion, Army matters, and Army advice would come to the Secretary of State for 
War, you were, in the first place, throwing upon the Commander-in-Chief a 
burden which no single individual could possibly support ; and, secondly, you 
were practically destroying the responsibility of the Secretary of State for War who 
nominaily is the head of the Department. If you put the Secretary of State for 
War in direct communication with the Commander-in Chief alone, 1 do not 
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see how the Secretary of State for War can be anything else than the administra- 
tive puppet of the great soldier who is at the head of the Army. He may come 
down to the House and express the views of that great officer, but if he is to take 
official advice from the Commander-in-Chief alone it is absolutely impossible 
that the Secretary of State should be really responsible, and in this House the 
Secretary of State will be no more than the mouthpiece of the Commander-in 
Chief.”’ 

This puts the case conclusively, and fixes, in the plainest language, 
the responsibility for any failure that has since supervened. Since 
1895 there has been no Commander-in-Chief in the common interpre- 
tation of the term. Lord Wolseley has exercised executive command 
over the personnel; but he is only one, the first, no doubt, but still only 
one of five great officers on the staff of the Secretary of State for 
War. The sole control and management of a business of the most 
varied and intricate character were assumed by a Cabinet Minister 
with no sort of technical or practical experience, who, moreover, 
by dwarfing the status of the best expert available, had cut himself 
off from his support and guidance. This is, indeed, the cardinal 
defect of the present system. There is no intermediary between the 
civil head and his chief subordinates; he deals with the latter direct, 
as has been seen. He is altogether in their hands. Whatever the 
character and idiosyncracies of each individual, whether he be weak 
or strong minded, faddist, obstinately wedded to his own views, or too 
willing to yield under pressure, he is yet so backed by the weight of 
professional knowledge that he can often override and outrun the 
uninformed judgment of his superior, the Secretary of State for War. 
No one is capable of controlling experts but an expert of higher 
authority and greater knowledge. In this sense, since 1895 there has 
been no Commander-in-Chief. 

Yet when the time comes for reform it will be difficult to accom- 
plish it without some startling compromises which, the pressure once 
passed, the country will probably be slow to accept. Now, in the 
stress of conflict, it will be readily admitted that the preparation and 
conduct of war are best entrusted to those who have made war a 
profession. This will not long survive the return of peace ; we shall 
hear all the old arguments that the Army must be managed, or mis- 
managed, as heretofore. How the constitutional checks can be pre- 
served without endangering the efficiency of the fighting machine 
is a problem that may well vex the best heads in the kingdom. That 
the last experiment has not been very successful is very plainly in 
evidence to-day. But it has erred in its fundamental principles 
under the excessive, but not unintelligible, jealousy of Parliament, 
which will surely show itself again and resist the only change that 
can make the country absolutely safe against its foes. That can 
never be achieved until it is fully recognised that its armed strength 
must be manipulated and controlled by professional authority. 

Arruur GRirriTus. 
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THE LAMBETH DECISION AND THE LAW. 


Tue controversy on this subject turns upon the proper construction 
of the Ornaments Rubric and of the 13th (25th in the unrevised statute) 
clause of Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity. The former runs :— 


‘And here is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church and of the 
ministers thereof, at alltimes of their ministration, shall be retained and be in use 
as were in this Church of England by the authority of Parliament, in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth.” 


The Act says :— 


“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the Church and of 
the ministers thereof shall be retained and he in use as was [the contemporary 
translation in Elizabeth’s authorised Latin translation says, quemadinodum 
mos erat] in this Church of England by authority of Parliament in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward the VI.,” &c. 


The Elizabethan Rubric is slightly different :— 


* And here is to be noted that the Minister at the time of the Communion 
and at all other times in his ministration shall use such ornaments in the 
Church as were in use by authority of Parliament inthe second year of the reign 
of King Edward the VI. according to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning 
of this book.”’ 


The question in debate is whether “by authority of Parliament ” 
covers the ceremonial usage of Edward’s second regnal year, or only 
the usage prescribed by the Prayer-book of 1549, which did not 
come into legal use till the third month of Edward’s third year. The 
following facts are undisputed: (1) Edward’s second year ended on 
January 27th, 1548-9. (2) The Act of Uniformity was read a third 
time in the Lords on January 15th, and came back tothe Lords from 
the Commons on January 22nd., i.¢., five days before the end of 
Edward’s second year. (3) The Session came to an end on the 14th 
of the following March, and Parliament was prorogued by the King 
in person. (4) Then follows in the Journals of the House of Lords a 
list of sixty Bills passed during the Session, and the list is headed by 
the Act of Uniformity. The presumption is that all those Bills 
received the Royal Assent at the same time. But Mr. Dibdin (fol- 
lowed by the Lambeth decision) rejects this presumption for the 
following reasons: (1) Till the year 1792 the operation of Acts of 
Parliament was dated from the first day of the Session in which they 
were passed. This rule, however, applied only to “‘ every Act of Parlia- 
ment in which the commencement thereof is not directed to be from 
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a specific time.”’ Is the Act of Uniformity one of the exceptions ? 
No, says Mr. Dibdin, for no date is fixed for the commencement of 
its operation. (2) Moreover, the wsws Joquendi at that times proves 
that Acts were said to be “made by authority of Parliament ”’ after, 
and sometimes even before, passing the Parliamentary stage, but 
before receiving the Royal Assent. And Mr. Dibdin, after diligent 
research, is able to produce, as he thinks, two instances. The first 
is Edward’s second Act of Uniformity, which speaks of Hdward’s 
first Act as having been “made in the second year” of the King. 
(Mr. Dibdin follows herein the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in Westerton v. Liddell.) His second case is an Act passed in 
1554 for the repeal of a statute “ uniting the parishes of Onger an | 
Grenestede in the Countie of Essex.” In this Act of Mary, says 
Mr. Dibdin, “the Legislature referred to” the statute which it was 
repealing as “ having been made by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of Edward VI.,” although, in matter of fact, that Act did 
not pass its final stage till the second day of Edward’s third year. 
(3) Moreover, the Judicial Committee, in Westerton rv. Liddell, said 
that there was an “urgent” reason why Edward’s first Act of Uni- 
formity should be passed before the end of the Session. ‘ The Lords 
of the Privy Council,” says Mr. Dibdin, “ were absolutely accurate.” 
So he affirms that the Act of Uniformity must therefore have received 
the Royal Assent by Commission in the second year of Edward. (4) 
But, it is objected, there was a rule that the Royal Assent, ‘pso facto, 
put an end to the Session of Parliament in which it was given; and 
we know that 2 & 3 Edward VI. did not end till the 14th of March 
in his third year. There was no such rule, says Mr. Dibdin, con- 
fidently : “it was an old superstition.’”” And he gives reasons which 
entitle him, he thinks, to say, somewhat airily, “ So that that super- 
stition is disposed of.” 

This is, I think, an accurate summary of Mr. Dibdin’s points 
against those who argue that Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity and 
Ornaments Rubric legalise the ceremonial usage of Edward’s second 
year, and not merely the ornaments and ceremonies prescribed by the 
Prayer-book of 1549. I traverse them all, and I proceed to give my 
reasons, point by point. 

1. Mr. Dibdin gives two reasons for his decided opinion that no date 
is given for the commencement of Edward’s first Act of Uniformity. 
His first reason is so important that I will give it in his own words :— 

‘* The Act came into operation, whenever it did come into operation, but not 
at all on the day on which the Prayer-book came into operation. The Act 


authorised the Prayer-book, and the Prayer-book was to come into operation on 
Whitsunday. But I can show your Graces in a moment that the Act did not 


(1) Statutes Revised, vol. iii., p. 338. 
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come into operation on the Whitsunday, I mean necessarily, because there are 
other things in the Act, or at any rate another thing in the Act, besides the 
Prayer-book. There was a pardon; a most important thing, of course, to indi- 
vidual, In those days treason was very common. Men were continually lying 
under treason, and Acts of Parliament very frequently gave pardons. The first 
thing in the Act isa pardon. Iam quoting from the Act. I have got the first 
volume of Stephens’s Ecclesiastical Statutes, which contains really all the statutes 
I shall have to refer to. It is the first section: ‘And humbly pray that it may 
be ordained and enacted by his Majesty, with the assent of the Lords and 
Commons in the present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same. That all and singular person and persons that have offended concerning the 
premises, other than such person and persons as now be and remain in ward in the 
tower of London, or in the fleet, may be pardoned thereof. Do my learned friends 
suggest that that pardon waited till Whitsunday; and if they do, why? Of 
course it came into operation when the Act was passed, and that had nothing to 
do with Whitsunday.” ! 


There are several errors of fact in this argument. Mr. Dibdin 
calls his quotation from the Act “ the first section.” In reality, it is 
not an integral part of the Act at all. It is part of the preamble, 
and it is a truism of law, as Mr. Dibdin knows much better than I 
do, that the preamble does not belong to the enacting part of a 
statute. But, further, the quotation is a prayer in the middle of 
tue preamble, addressed to the King by the Lords and Commons 
on behalf of a general pardon to prisoners other than those especially 
excepted. This important fact is obscured by Mr. Dibdin’s method 
of quotation in two ways. He begins the quotation with a capital 
letter as if it were a new sentence, and he puts a full stop instead of 
a comma before the words which I have marked by italics. In the 
original the two Houses “do give to his Highness most hearty 
thanks” for “gathering and collecting the said Archbishop and 
bishops and learned men together ’’ to compile the Book, as well as 
for the Book itself, “and humbly pray that it may be ordained and 
enacted . . . that all and singular” prisoners, with the exceptions 
named, may be pardoned. Ido not suggest that Mr. Dibdin manipu- 
lated the sentence intentionally in order to serve his argument, but 
certainly the effect is to alter the meaning of the sentence. 

I observe, next, that there is a singular hiatus in Mr. Dibdin’s 
argument. Parliament prays that a general pardon “ may be ordained 
and enacted by his Majesty, with the assent of the Lords and 
Commons.” How did it happen to escape Mr. Dibdin’s penetration 
that there is no enactment of the kind in the Act of Uniformity—that 
is, when the context to his quotation is supplied, and the original 
punctuation is restored? The prisoners were released, “of course,” 
he says, “ when the Act was passed.” I agree; butwhat Act? The 
prisoners flit across the stage in the preamble of the Act of Uniformity, 
and then they pass away, and that Act refers to them no more. The 
prayer of Perliament is not answered in the Act, and the prison doors 


(1) The Case against Incense, pp. 18, 14. 
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remained closed for any remedy provided thereby. But if Mr. Dikdin 
had pursued his researches he would have found an answer to the 
prayer of Parliament, and, at the same time, a decisive confutation of 
his whole argument. The prisoners were released, but not formally, 
though undoubtedly instrumentally, by the Act of Uniformity. If 
Mr. Dibdin will examine the Journals of the House of Lords (pp. 
350-352), he will find on March &th, 1549, the first reading; on 
March 9th, the second reading; and on March 13th, the third reading 
of a Bill, which is thus described: Eodem die lecta est Billa of the 
King’s Majesty’s general pardon, gue communi omnium procerum 
assensu conclusa est.’ And if he will look at p. 10 of the House of 
Commons Journals, under date of March 14th, he will find “ L. [lecta ] 
3. The King’s general pardon. Jud’m.” The Bill passed its three 
readings in the Commons on the 14th, and received the Royal Assent 
the same day, in a batch of sixty Acts, of which the Act of Uni- 
formity was one. 

The list is entitled: ‘‘ Acts passed in the Session of Parliament, 
holden at Westminster, the 24th day of November, anno Regis 
Edwardi Sexti Secundo, and continued until 14th day of March, 
anno dicti Regis Edwardi Sexti tertio.” This plainly implies that all 
the sixty Bills received the Royal Assent at the same time. The 
General Pardons Bill was passed in hot haste. It managed to scrape 
through just in time for the Royal Assent. Why this haste? I 
suggest the following explanation: The prayer of the Lords and 
Commons had been overlooked till the list of Bills waiting for the 
Royal Assent were being sorted a fortnight before the end of the 
Session. On coming to the Bill of Uniformity it was discovered that 
no provision had been made for a General Pardon; so a Bill was 
hurriedly prepared and passed in the nick of time. Mr. Dibdin 
is, therefore, right in thinking that “of course” the General 
Pardon “came into operation when the Act was passed”; but 
that was on March 14th, in Edward’s third year. The General 
Pardon Act was, in fact, a Schedule of the Act of Uniformity, 
and received the Royal Assent on the same day. Mr. Dibdin thinks 
that it was “urgent” to pardon the prisoners before the end of 
the Session, and that, consequently, the Royal Assent was given to 
the Uniformity Act by Commission before the end of Edward's 
second year. Only four days, or five at the most, were left for 
the purpose, for the Bill did not return from the Commons till 
January 22nd, and the second year ended on the 27th. On the 
other hand, Royal Assent by Commission was a ceremony which 
could not be despatched in a hurry. It required the King’s 
“Letters Patent under his Great Seal, and signed with his hand, 
and declared and notified in his absence to the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and to the Commons, assembled together in the High 
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House.”’? Why should there be such desperate hurry to let the 
prisoners out before the end of the King’s second year? We know 
that there was no such hurry, for the prisoners were not released till 
March 14th. And there was absolutely nothing else to cause “ urgency,” 
for the Prayer-book was not to come into general use till Whitsun- 
day—that is, four months afterwards. But what is quite inconceivable 
is that the Act of Uniformity should have been passed with abnormal 
haste for no reason whatever, and the liberation of the prisoners— 
the only reason for expedition—postponed for two months.? The 
theory is too preposterous to need refutation once the facts are known. 
It sinks beneath the weight of its own ineptitude. 

Mr. Dibdin’s second reason for thinking that there is no date 
assigned to the commencement of the Act of Uniformity need not 
detain us long. Here it is:— 

“The Prayer-book was to be used on Whitsunday, or if it could be procured 
earlier, within three weeks of its being procured. But your Graces see that if my 
learned friends’ theory were right, that would give any number of dates for this 
Act of Parliament, according to what happened to occur in a particular parish.” 

Surely this is no answer at all. The rule was that “every Act of 
Parliament, in which the commencement thereof is not directed to be 
from a specific time, doth commence from the first day of the Session 
of Parliament in which such Act is passed.”” The Act was to come 
into general compulsory use on “ the feast of Pentecost following ” ; 
but in churches where the Book could be obtained before that date it 
was to come into use within three weeks afterwards. Well, that 
was the “ specific time ” for that parish or cathedral. Where is the 
difficulty ‘That would give any number of dates,” objects Mr. 
Dibdin. And why not? It would not be the only Act which had 
that characteristic. One of the latest Acts is the London Govern- 

(1) 33 Henry VIIL., c. 21. 

(2) «The only rag of evidence,” to quote his own words, which Mr. Dibdin could 
offer in support of his argument of ‘‘urgency’’ for the Royal Assent in Edward’s 
second year is the fact that ‘against the third reading of the first Act of Uniformity 
are the letters ‘exped.,’ which, judging from other entries,’’ he adds, ‘‘I have no 
doubt meant ‘expedited’. . . the matter was urgent, and it is probable that the Assent 
was given immediately after the third reading, and it may be that these letters, 
‘exped.,’ point to something of the kind.’’ I have examined files of Bills ‘‘as they 
were sent up to the House of Lords from the House of Commons.” Some are marked 
‘*exped.’’ und sometimes ‘‘expedit.’’ ; and some are marked ‘‘rejected ’’ or “‘ refused.”’ 
The word clearly means “ passed,”’ not ‘‘ expedited,’’ and has nothing to do with 
‘‘urgency.”’ If Mr. Dibdin had continued his investigation he would have found the 
word, which gave him some vague hope of support, put agaiust Bills which could not 
conceivably require urgency. Some of them are quite trivial, and one of them would 
have rejoiced Father Black’s heart if he had lived in those days. It is a Bill against 
marryirg divorced persons. Does Mr. Dibdin think that there was such an 
epidemic of such persons—it was in the reign of James I.—that urgency was required 
for a Bill to stop them? On his view the Royal Assent must have been given several 
times in the same Session. There are sometimes as many asa dozen Bills marked 
‘‘exped.’’ in the same Session. 
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ment Act, which comes into operation this year. In “Section 3 (1)” 
of that Act I find that “the first elections of all borough Coun- 
cillors under this Act” are to “ be held on the first day of November, 
one thousand nine hundred, or on such later day as may be practi- 
cable throughout, as may be fixed by the Lord President of the 
Council, who shall also fix a corresponding date for the first election 
of Mayors and Aldermen.” Would Mr. Dibdin maintain that’there is 
no date fixed for the London Government Act to come into operation ? 
He would hardly commit himself to so untenable a proposition. But 
his argument against “a specific time” for the coming into force of 
the Uniformity Act of 1549 is even less tenable. There is nothing 
in it, and I might accordingly pass on to the next point. But I have 
another arrow in my quiver which will transfix Mr. Dibdin’s objec- 
tion. An Act of Parliament comes legally into force on the date 
after which it is penal to transgress it. Any violation of the London 
Government Act becomes penal after either of the alternative dates 
provided for by the Act itself. Transgression of Edward’s first Act 
of Uniformity became penal on and after Pentecost in his third 
regnal year. The whole tenour of the Act proves this. Parliament 
prays, in the preamble of the Act, that all the clergy within His 
Majesty’s dominions “shall from and after the feast of Pentecost 

ext coming be bounden to say and use the Matins, Evensong, cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, commonly called the Mass, and admin- 
istration of each of the Sacraments, and all their common and open 
prayer, in such order and form as is sanctioned in the said Book, and 
none other or otherwise.” 

The Act then proceeds to provide penalties for any of the clergy 
who “shall after the said feast of Pentecost next coming refuse 
to use the said Common Prayers, or to minister the Sacraments,” &c. 

The next section of the Act says :—- 

“ And it is ordained and enacted by the authority above said, that if any person 
or persons whatsoever, after the said feast of Pentecost next coming, shall in any 
interludes, plays, songs, rhymes, or by other open words, declare or speak any- 
thing in the derogation, depraving, or despising of the same book, or of anything 
therein contained ; or any part thereof,’’ &c., he shall, on conviction, be liable to 
the penalties fixed by the Act. 


But there is no penalty affixed to non-user of the Act before 
“the feast of Pentecost next coming,” although the use of the Book 
is ordcred in parishes where copies can be obtained previously to that 
date. I submit, therefore, that the legal operation of the Act is un- 
doubtedly “directed to be from a specific time,’ namely, Whit- 
sunday in Edward’s third year. 

2. We now come to the wsws /oguend’ argument. (1) Edward’s 
second Act of Uniformity refers to the first Act as ‘the Act of 
Parliament made in the second year of the King’s reign.” That 
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proves, in Mr. Dibdin’s opinion—and he has the Judicial Committee 
in Westerton v. Liddell at his back—that Edward’s first Act received 
the Royal Assent in Edward’s second year. I respectfully submit, 
the Judicial Committee notwithstanding, that it proves nothing of 
the kind. The Court on that occasion was undoubtedly a strong one, 
and its judgment is far superior in point of knowledge to any decision 
subsequently delivered by the same tribunal. Yet even it made some 
egregious blunders: for example, that the Prayer of Consecration 
was left out in the Eucharistic Office of Edward’s second Prayer- 
book. Authority is very well in its place; but this matter belongs 
mainly to the sphere of historical criticism—a sphere in which the 
Judicial Committee has never been at home, especially when the 
criticism has to do with ecclesiastical history or ecclesiastical law. The 
fact is that Acts of Parliament, as a rule, are said to be “made” 
before they receive the Royal Assent, and “ passed ” after the Royal 
Assent. I do not say that there is no exception, for “made”’ is 
used very loosely sometimes. But I have examined the Lords’ 
Journals from Henry VIII. to the end of James I., and I do not 
remember any exception. Sometimes, but not as an invariable rule, a list 
is given, after the Royal Assent at the end of the Session, ofall the Acts 
during that Session. There is such a list, I think, at the end of every 
Session in the reign of Edward VI. The list is headed in every case 
but one, “‘ Acts passed in the Parliament holden,” &c. In addition 
to this heading there is in every case, without exception, this mar- 
ginal note in the left top corner of the list: ‘ Calendar of Acts 
passed this Session.” In 2 & 3 Edward VI. it is “ this Sessions.” 
In 7 Edward VI. the heading is “Acts made,” &c.; but the 
marginal note has “ passed.” 

I do not wish to attach undue importance to this distinction, for in 
common parlance we speak of a Bill “ passing” its first, second, or 
third reading, and even of having “ passed” through Parliament. 
But I find that “passed” is in general applied to Bills that have 
become Acts in virtue of the Royal Assent, while “made” is used 
so loosely that no significance can be attached to it. Take, by 
way of example, Mr. Dibdin’s extract from King Edward’s journal 
under the heading of the second year, near its close :— 


‘‘A parliament was called when the uniform order of prayer was institute, 
before made by a number of bishops and learned men gathered together in 
Windsor.” 


‘‘No doubt that is the first Prayer-book,’ says Mr. Dibdin; 
and of course there is no doubt. And Mr. Dibdin’s inference is: 
“ There, again, it seems to me that that is valuable evidence that at 
any rate it was considered to be in the second year.” What was 
considered ? Undoubtedly the King meant that the Prayer-book 
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passed the Houses of Parliament in the second year, which nobody 
questions. The sentence quoted by Mr. Dibdin is followed imme- 
diately by the entry: “There was granted a subsidy, and there 
was a notable disputation of the sacrament in the parliament-house.” * 
I agree that the extract ‘is valuable evidence,” but against Mr. 
Dibdin. For it proves two things: first, the loose use of the par- 
ticiple “ made.” Because the second Act of Uniformity says that 
the first Act was ‘‘made” in Edward’s second year, Mr. Dibdin 
argues that it received the Royal Assent in that year. But here the 
King says that the Prayer-book was “made by a number of 
bishops and learned men.” The word clearly means in both cases 
“drawn up,” ‘ composed,” ‘ compiled.” As the King could not 
well use the word “made” of the compilation of the Prayer-book, 
and also of the construction and passing of the Act of Uniformity by 
Parliament, he says that the latter “ was institute’ by Parliament— 
a perfectly correct rendering of “ conclusa est,” the phrase used in 
the Lords’ Journals for the third reading of a Bill. 

But, in the next place, it hardly admits of doubt that if—as Mr. 
Dibdin supposes—the King had just given his Royal Assent to the 
Act by the unusual, and in his case unique, pomp and ceremony of a 
Commission authorised by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, and in 
presence of the two Houses of Parliament, he would not have omitted 
all mention of so striking a fact from his Journal. The passage 
must have been written within four days of the close of the second 
year. He could find time to note the theological debate on the 
Uniformity Act, and the granting of a subsidy, and the condemna- 
tion and execution of Lord Sudely and of Sir Thomas Sharington 
‘for making false coin, which he himself confessed,’ and of “ divers 
put in the Tower ”’—all in the last week of his second year; but not 
a word about the most remarkable event of that week, or even of 
that year, if such an event really took place. The thing is incredible. 

And now I come to 1 Mary 3, ec. 9, 10, the “ Act for the Repeal 
of a Statute made for the uniting of the parish churches of Onger 
and Grenestede in the Countie of Essex.”? Mr. Dibdin’s argument 
is: Mary’s Act refers to the Act which it repeals as made by autho- 
rity of Parliament in the second year” of Edward VI. But we know 
that the Act in question passed its third reading in the Lords on 
January 29th, that is, on the second day of the third year. This 
shows that the phrase “by authority of Parliament,” in the Orna- 
ments Rubric, and in the Act of Uniformity of 1559, may mean the 
third year, although it actually says the second year, just as 1 Mary 3, 
c. 9, 10, means the third year although it says the second. 

That is the argument. Now, I might say that, since even Legisla- 
tures are fallible, January 27th and January 29th were in such close 


(1) Burnet, v., p. 7 (Pocock’s edition). (2) Statutes of the Realm, p. 234. 
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chronological contiguity, the Parliament of Mary might have made a 
slip between the second and third years of Edward. But I have a better 
answer than that. The fact is, Mr. Dibdin has made the same mis- 
take about Mary’s Act which he made about the General Pardon 
sentence in Edward’s Act. Mr. Dibdin is quite inaccurate in saying 
that “the Legislature’ which passed Mary’s Act referred to Edward’s 
Act “as having been made by authority of Parliament in the second 
year of Edward VI.” in spite of its having passed its third reading 
on the second day of the King’s third year. The phrase on which 
Mr. Dibdin relies, and which he considers an unimpeachable piece of 
evidence on his side, was not used by the Legislature, and is no part 
of the Act. The Act begins as follows :— 


“‘Lamentably complaining shewen unto yo". Highness yo". obedient & faithful 
Subjects thinhabitauntes & Parishioners of the Townes & Villages of Chipping 
Onger otherwise called Castell Onger & Grenestede within yo". Graces Countye 
of Essexe ; That where by the Sinister Labour & Procurement of one Willyam 
Moys Esquyer, yo". Graces late Servant deceased, sometime Patrone of the 
Parishe Churche of Onger aforesayd, & one of the Burgesses of the Parliament 
holden at Westminster in the second year of the late King of worthye memorye, 
Edward the Sixth your Highnes Brother, inordinately seeking his private lucre 
and profitt, an Acte was made & ordeined, by aucthoritee of P’liament in the 
same second year for a Consolidation & Union to be hadd and made of the 
Parish Churches.’’ 

The poor people go on to describe the hardship which the union 
of the two parishes entailed upon them, hindering—among other things 
—their going to church in rainy weather on account of a swollen brook 
that separated them from the church of the parish to which they had 
been, without their consent, united “by the sinister labour and 
procurement ” of the patron of the living, their Parliamentary repre- 
sentative. They beg, therefore, that the Act which inflicted these 
evils upon them may be repealed. The document is an illiterate 
petition to the Queen, probably drawn up by the village schoolmaster 
or scribe, who might be excused for being a little astray in Parlia- 
mentary dates. The petition is prefixed to the repealing Act as its 
explanation and justification. And this, forsooth, is the Act of 
Parliament which entitles Mr. Dibdin to say that the Legislature of 
that period was accustomed to put down to the credit of one year Acts 
of Parliament which were passed in another! The argument evi- 
dently made a great impression on the Primates, aud had doubtless 
a great influence on their decision. I cast no aspersion on anyone; 
but I think that lovers of historical truth, legal accuracy, and fair play, 
have a right to make serious complaint against the foisting of baseless 
fictions like this into the decision of issues of far-reaching and incal- 
culable consequences. I impute nothing worse than intellectual 
slovenliness, and I can understand the Archbishops being misled by 
a plausible argument, which also misled my friend Dr. Bright, in spite 
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of his ability and learning, for he quoted it against me in the 
Guardian. It isan example of the inconvenience of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops undertaking functions which the Prayer-book in no way 
sanctions—namely, the decision of strictly legal questions. The 
instinct and experience of a trained lawyer would at once have 
detected the irrelevance and fallacy of the appeal to this Marian 
statute. 

So much for the uses Joguendi argument. 

3. I have already so completely disposed of this argument— 
namely, the “urgency” of passing the Uniformity Act of 1549 in 
Edward’s second year—that I need not say anything more about it. 
The only rag of a reason for the plea of urgency is the release of 
prisoners between January 22nd and 27th, who, in matter of fact, 
were not released till the middle of the following March. I shall, 
therefore, pass on to the last legal argument relied on by Mr. Dibdin. 

4. He dismisses as “an old superstition”? the notion that the 
Royal Assent terminated the Session of Parliament in which it was 
given. Here again I join issue. A great authority says: “ The 
idea that a Session was concluded by the Royal Assent being signified 
toa Bill ceased to exist more than two centuries ago.”? That is, 
according to the eminent author’s wont, somewhat of an understate- 
ment of the fact. Anyhow, Mr. Dibdin’s “ old superstition” was a 
living constitutional doctrine down to “ more than two centuries ago,” 
and that is enough for my purpose. Let us begin, then, by ex- 
amining the facts in the light of Mr. Dibdin’s examples. His first 
statement is : — 


‘« Tn the first place, it is not the fact that the King giving his consent to a Bill 
during the Session did terminate the Session, or was supposed to do so. Itis 
quite true there was an idea of that kind, but oddly enough, the very «uestion 
came before the House of Commons in 1554, which was not very long aiter this 
date—within five years. And this is the entry in the House of Commons: ‘ Mr. 
Treasurer declared that the King and Queen will give [will be to-morrow in the 
Parliament House to give]® their assent to that Bill. Upon a question 
asked in the House if upon the Royal Assent the Parliament may proceed 
without any prorogation, it is agreed by votes [voices] that it may.’ So that that 
superstition is disposed of.”’ 

Not so fast, Mr. Dibdin, if you please. The quotation is not quite 
accurate, and I have put the original within brackets when it differs 
from Mr. Dibdin’s version. The question is not disposed of as easily 
as Mr. Dibdin fancies. The facts show that what he calls “an old 
superstition ” was at that time the received constitutional doctrine. 
Parliament could not have proceeded to business after the Royal 
Assent without passing a Resolution to that effect. The question did 

(1) The Case against Incense, p. 11. 

(2) Parliamentary Practice, p. 481, by Sir T. Erskine May (Lord Farnborough). 


(3) Commons Journals, Nov. 21, 1554, p. 88. This Bill did require urgency. It was 
for the purpose of legalising the position cf Cardinal Pole. 
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not arise on the passing of Edward’s first Uniformity Act for the 
simple reason that the Royal Assent was not given till the end of 
the Session. Either House of Parliament may, of course, suspend 
or alter its own rules at its discretion. Besides, the Journals of both 
Houses are so meagre and incomplete that when the Royal Assent was 
given on the morrow special provision may have been made for the 
continuation of the Session, though we have no record of it. In any 
case, the incident makes against Mr. Dibdin rather than for him, 
as will appear presently. 

Mr. Dibdin’s next argument is the Royal Assent given by Com- 
mission to the Bills for the attainder of Catherine Howard and others. 
Yes, but Mr. Dibdin forgot some important facts. A special Act of 
Parliament was necessary (33 Henry VIII. c. 21) to effect the King’s 
purpose. The Act says :— 

‘‘Be it enacted by the authority of this present Parliament, that the King’s 
Royal Assent by his Letters Patent under his Great Seal, and signed with his 
hand, and declared and notified in his absence to the Lords Spiritnal and Tem- 
poral, and to the Commons, assembled in the High House, is and ever was of as 
good strength and force as though the King’s person had been then personally 
present, and had assented openly and publicly to the same.’’ And this, “any 
custom or use to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 


The concluding words, and the whole statute, show that this was 
an innovation on an established custom, which could not have been 
obviated without special legislation. A special Act of Parliament was 
not needed to remove “an old superstition” out of the way, and 
Henry VIII. was not the man to have recourse to exceptional legis- 
lation without dire necessity. 

Here again, then, we see “the engineer hoist with his own petard.” 

“But,” proceeds Mr. Dibdin, “so far from that [Royal Assent] 
putting an end to the Session, that was done on the Saturday, and 
the Session went on again on Tuesday.” A special Act of Parliament 
may, of course, do anything. Moreover, Mr. Dibdin’s statement of 
the case is not strictly accurate. After the Royal Assent was given 
the Lord Chancellor (February 11, 1541) prorogued the House till the 
following Tuesday (February 13). But although it is recorded that the 
House met on that Tuesday, there is no record of what took place, 
and there is a total blank till the following Tuesday (February 20).' 
Evidently there was a hitch which prevented business till the impasse 
was removed. It seems to me probable that a difficulty had arisen 
owing to the Royal Assent having been given without provision being 
distinctly made for the progress of business notwithstanding; and 
it required a week to get the difficulty out of the way. 

Now, does Mr. Dibdin mean seriously to suggest that between 
January 22 and 27, 1549, Edward VI. went through all the formalities 
(1) Lords Journals, p. 176. 
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which Henry VIII. found necessary before he could validly give his 
Royal Assent by Commission, without any trace being left of the fact in 
the King’s Journal or elsewhere. Impossible. And if Mr. Dibdin’s 
engagements had permitted him to continue his researches in the 
intricacies of constitutional law he would have found ample evidence 
of the untenableness of his position. I will now supply him with a 
few instances. 

After the Royal Assent was given to 1 Car. I, c. 7, we read as 
follows :— 

‘‘This Session of Parliament (by reason of the increase of sickness and other 
inconveniences of the season, requiring a speedy adjournment, nevertheless) shall 
not determine by His Majesty’s Royal Assent to this and some other Acts.’”! 


Here we have the Paliamentary doctrine, which Mr. Dibdin stigma- 
tises as “an old superstition,” so firmly established as late as the reign 
of Charles I., that the Session came to an end automatically unless 
special provision were made to prevent it. 

At the opening of the first Parliament after the Restoration an Act 
was passed to undo the Parliamentary irregularities of the Common- 
wealth. The Royal Assent was necessary at once, and it was given 
with the following proviso :— 

‘* Provided also, and it is hereby enacted that his Majesty’s Royal Assent to this 
Bill shall not determine this present Session of Parliament.” * 


Again, if Mr. Dibdin will look at 22 and 23 Car. IIL., c. 1, he will 
find that the Royal Assent was given in the beginning of the Session to 
“an Act to prevent malicious maiming and wounding”; and to 
prevent the Session from being closed thereby there follows the 
proviso :— 

“ Provided always, and it is hereby deelared and enacted that his Majesty’s 
Royal Assent to this Bill shall not determine this Session of Parliament.” ® 


wit is not necessary to pursue the subject further. I have thus 
proved, beyond the reach of doubt, that the ‘old superstition,’ which 
Mr. Dibdin waived aside with such magisterial contempt, was in fact 
an invariable rule of Parliament down at least to 1671. 

I have now gone through the whole of Mr. Dibdin’s legal argu- 
ments in support of the view that the first Uniformity Act of 
Edward VI., sanctioning the first Prayer-book, received the Royal 
Assent in Edward’s second regnal year ; and I claim, with all humility 
and modesty, but with perfect confidence, to have completely disposed 
of it. I pay my homage to Mr. Dibdin’s diligence, ability, and 
acuteness, and I venture to suggest that where he has failed no one 

(1) Statutes at Large, iii., p. 120. 


(2) 12 Car., ii., c. 1 (Statutes at Larg’, iii., 143 . 
(3) Statutes at Large, iii., 327. 
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else is likely to succeed. It is not ability or knowledge that Mr. 
Dibdin lacked at the Lambeth “ Hearing,” but evidence. 

It is easier to make bricks without straw than to prove a conclusion 
without premisses. Mr. Dibdin’s facts, when sifted, not only fail to 
support his case; they are dead against it. Let us remember that 
this is a question of strict legal construction. We have nothing to 
do with the intention of the Legislature either in 1559 or 1662. If 
it could be proved that on either or both occasions the Legislature 
intended to legalise only the ornaments prescribed by Edward’s first 
Prayer-book, that would be nothing to the purpose. If space per- 
mitted, I believe I could prove conclusively that the dominant force 
in the matter, Elizabeth, deliberately intended to legalise—what, 
indeed, the Act and Rubric say—the ornaments actually in use in 
Edward’s second year. But that is a pure irrelevancy. It has been 
laid down by the Courts, with peremptory unanimity, that the words 
of a statute must be interpreted by the language of the statute, 


without regard to any exterior consideration or possible consequences. . 


If the intention of the framers of the statute be defeated by the 
language of the statute, or if the consequences of the literal inter- 
pretation be dangerous or pernicious, it is the duty of the Legis- 
lature, not of the Judicature, to supply the remedy by correcting its 
own blunder. ‘“ In such cases,” says the Judgment in Edrick’s Case 
(5 Co. 118), “a Verbis legis non est recedendum.” “The fittest in all 
cases, where the intention of the Legislature is brought into question, 
is to adhere to the rors of the statute, construing them according 
to their nature and import in the order in which they stand in 
the Act of Parliament.”* In 1 Edward VI., c. 12, for example, it 
was enacted that persons convicted of stealing horses should not 
have benefit of clergy. The Courts ruled that this could not apply 
to the stealer of one horse, and, therefore, a new Act to rectify 
the error was passed the following year, namely, 2 & 3 Edward VL, 
ec. 33. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, if it had lived 
in those days, would have saved Parliament all trouble by “ reading 
into”’ the Act (see Judgment in Ridsdule’s Case) the assumed in- 
tention of its framers, or rather the intention of the framers of a 
document of dubious authority a century later. 

Mr. Dibdin was guilty of a similar paralogism when he quoted the 
provisions of 3 & 4 Edward VI., c. 10, which ordered the confiscation 
and destruction of all the old Service Books. “TI say,” argued Mr. 
Dibdin, “ that that is exceedingly important and exceedingly strong.” 
And the Archbishop of Canterbury ejaculated, “ Yes.”” Now, I ven- 
ture to say, with all submission and respect, that it has legally no 
importance at all. We have, in this matter, no more to do with 


3 & 4 Edward VI., c. 10, than with the laws of the Twelve Tables, 


(1) Rea v. against Inhab'tants of Ramsgate (6 B. & C., 712). 
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and its importation into the discussion was a glaring violation of the 
established legal canon, that where the language of a statute is clear 
it is illegitimate to go outside its four corners for its meaning. What 
we have to do with are 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, and 14 Charles II., c. 4 
(authorising the Ornaments Rubric), and no other statute or docu- 
ment whatever. The Statute of Elizabeth and the statutory rubric 
of 1662 refer us to the second year of Edward’s reign, not to the 
third and fourth. The destruction of all the old Service Books and 
books of devotion, some of them, in print, binding, and illumination, 
beautiful examples of art, was an outbreak of ruthless and fanatical 
barbarism. Painted windows, monumental tombs, priceless carvings 
in wood and ivory, perished in the iconoclastic maelstrom of that 
period. Even in the year 1548, when there was no doubt at all of 
the use by Parliamentary authority of all the ornaments and corres- 
ponding ceremonies now in dispute, I find authentic facts like the 
following :— 


“ Dec. 1548.—Certificates of the churchwardens within the City of London, 
and the several deaneries in Essex and Hertfordshire, in the diocese of London, of 
the sale of all the church plate, ornaments, jewels, bells, vestments, &c., lately 
belonging to their respective parishes, and of the appropriation of the proceeds.”" 


That was under the authority of Bishop Ridley, and it was sheer 
lawless and sordid spoliation. The Puritan Bishops and Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of Edward’s and Elizabeth’s reigns were the ringleaders 
and abettors of disorder and anarchy, till their own pockets and dignity 
began to sutfer. Then they turned upon their erstwhile confederates 
aud denounced them. Episcopal visitations, too, to which Mr. Dib- 
din appeals, are entirely valueless as evidence. The Bishops of the 
first decade of Elizabeth’s reign, with a few exceptions, paid no heed 
whatever to any laws which they disliked, unless obedience was 
enforced upon them. Grindal, for example—whose obdurate lawless- 
ness caused at last his suspension from office—found the See of York, 
when he was translated to it in 1570, “another church,” as he ex- 
presses it, “‘ rather than a member of the rest ”’ of the churches with 
which he was familiar in his old diocese, Puritan-ridden London. 
Not only the minster, but parish churches also, had ceremonies and 
ornaments which he considered Popish. Accordingly, he issued 
injunctions abolishing rood-screens, albs, tunicles, censers, crosses, can- 
dlesticks, altars; the crucifix also, which was to be displaced in favour 
of the Royal arms, “ or some other convenient crest.” This was out- 
rageous lawlessness, even under the law of the Judicial Committee. 
But let it be observed that Grindal abolished censers and crucifixes, 
as well as crosses, candlesticks, albs, and tunicles, which were un- 
doubtedly legal and in use. The presumption is that eensers and 

(1) Calendar of Strte Tapers Domestic, A.D. 15591580, p. 2. 
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crucifixes also were in use, and that presumption is borne out by 
Grindal’s letter. 

But it Edward’s first Book had neither authority of Parliament 
nor was in use in the King’s second year, what Service Book and 
ceremonial were in use in that year? Mr. Dibdin suggests what 
he considers an unanswerable dilemma here. If Divine worship, 
as sanctioned at the end of Henry VIII.’s reign, was meant to 
be brought back by Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, “why on earth 
did they not say so,” instead of fixing on Edward’s second year? In 
the first place, the old Service was considerably modified even by 
the close of Henry VIII.’s reign. A considerable crop of super- 
stitions and excresences had been discarded. A much greater 
change was made in Edward’s reign by means of his Injunctions 
and ‘‘ The Order of the Communion,” which sanctioned by authority 
of Parliament the Communion in both kinds, and a Eucharistic office 
in the vernacular which, minus the Consecration Prayer, was sub- 
stantially the same as that in Edward’s first Prayer-book. Elizabeth 
was far too astute to go back to Henry’s reign, when she could get 
all she wanted under the wgis of Edward, the darling of the Puritans. 
All the usages in debate at the Lambeth “ Hearing” were sanc- 
tioned by law in Edward’s second year: first, by the Parliamentary 
authority of “ The Order of the Communion,” and, in the second 
place, by 1 Elizabeth c. 1, which revives 25 Henry VIII. ec. 19, 
from which I quote as follows :— 


“ Provided also that sach canons, constitutions, ordinances, and synodals pro- 
vincial being already made, which be not contrariant nor repugnant to the laws, 
statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to the damage or hurt of the King’s pre- 
rogative Royal, shall now still be used and executed as they were afore the 
making of this Act, till such time as they be viewed, searched, or otherwise ordered 
and determined by the siid two-and-thirty persons, or the more part of them, 
according to the tenor, form, and effect, of this present Act.”’ 


The review of the Canon law here contemplated by Henry VIII. 
has never been made. This statutory enactment is consequently law 
at the present moment, and its revival by Elizabeth gives statutory 
authority to the ceremonial of Edward’s second year even apart from her 
Act of Uniformity. It is important to observe that this is the unqualified 
opinion of Bishop Cosin, one of the principal and most influential 
of the revisers of the Prayer-book in 1662. After referring “to the 
second year of that King [Edward VI.]}, when his Service-book and 
Injunctions were in force by authority of Parliament,” he goes on :— 


“ And in those books many other ornaments are appointed ; as, two lights to be 
set upon the altar or communion-table, a cope or vestment for the priest and for 
the bishop, besides their albs, surplices, and rochets, and bishop’s crosier-staif 
to be holden by him at his ministration and ordinations; and those ornaments of 
the church, which by former laws, not then abrogated, were in use, by virtue of 
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the statute 25 Henry VIII. ; and for them the provincial constitutions are to be 
consulted, such as have not been repealed, standing then in the second year of 
King Edward VI., and being still in force by virtue of this rubric and Act of 
Parliament.’’} 


We may now pass away from the legal construction of the Orna- 
ments Rubric and the Uniformity Act of 1559, and consider briefly 
the remaining points which appear to have conducted the Archbishops 
to their conclusion. Apart from the legal interpretation of the rubric, 
the Archbishops rely on the following argument. They affirm that 
it is an error to suppose that “the order to use the Ornaments was 
per se an order to use the appropriate ceremonies.” This interpre- 
tation they reject for three reasons :— 


1. “It makes the Act of Elizabeth contradict itself by ordering a strict adher- 
ence to the form of ceremonial prescribed in the Book, and at the same time 
ordering the revival of a number of ceremonies of which the Book says nothing.’ 


On this I observe that their Graces’ dictum is irreconcilable with cer- 
tain established facts and customs, such as bowing at the Holy Name ; 
turning to the East at the Creed, and also at the Gloria Patvi, &e., a 
custom prevalent in the sixteenth century, as Jeremy Taylor testifies ; 
bowing towards the Altar; signing with the sign of the Cross in 
Confirmation as well as in Baptism, as customary in the sixteenth 
century, according to the testimony of Bishop Montagu.” He then 
gives other instances in a quotation, and adds: “ Hoe de nobis veris- 
sime vir doctissimus, testis scribebat oculatus.”’ 


(1) Cosin’s Works, vol. v., pp. 438-9. The revival of 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, covers 
also the legality of Reservation. The only plausible argument against it is the post- 
communion rubric which orders that, if any of the consecrated elements remain after 
the administration, ‘“‘it shall not be carried out of the Church,’’ but be consumed 
reverently by the priest and as many of the communicants “ as he shall then call unto 
him.” Dr. Bright declared in the Guardian that it is ‘‘ logically and grammatically 
impossible to combine’’ Reservation with this rubric. But the truth is that, neither 
logically, grammatically, nor historically, does the rubric touch Reservation at all. 
Without going into further proof, for which there is no space, it is enough to quote 
from that part of the old cinon law, which is still of statutory force, the rubric which 
is substantially the same as our post-communion rubric. Here it is: ‘Tanta in altario 
cert? holocausta offerantur quanta popula sufficere debeant. Quod si remanserint, in 
crastinum non reserventur; sed cum timore et tremore clericorum diligentia consu- 
mantur”’ (Corpus Juris Canonici Decret. iii., Pars. De Consecratione Dist. ii., c. Xxiii.). 
On this, Lyndwood, commenting on the words ‘‘Sacramentum omni die Dominica 
precipimus innovari,’’ says: ‘ Nec obstat ubi prohibetur Hostias plures in altari 
dimissas reservare quia verum est quod non debent reservari ad opus consecrantium, 
sed ad opus morientium ”’ (Provinciale, Lib. iii., Tit. 26). 

(2) ‘* Hoc de usu et praxi Anglicane Ecclesiz, secundum antiquissimas traditiones, 
verbo innixas revelato: cum et illis olim temporibus apud veteres et nostris diebus 
apud nos ipsos frequentetur, in Nomine Domini Jesu Christi, Crucis Signaculum 
adhibere ; cum publicé in Baptismo, de mandato : tum in Confirmatione Catechizatorum, 
et ceteris Ecclesia Sacramentis: tum etiam in vita et conversatione communi, dum 
surgunt, vel ad aliquod novum attoniti expallescunt.’’ ‘‘ OsavPowztKcor, seu de Vita 
Jesu Christi Domini nostri criginum Ecclesiasticaram, Tomi Prioris, pars posterior, ’ 
(Edition of 1640, p. 81). 
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2. “It inverts the relation between a ceremony and an ornament, instead of the 
ornament being subordinate to the ceremony. The very meaning of an ornament 
is that it is a thing to be used for the fitting performance of a ceremony, and if no 
ceremony be prescribed the so-called ornament has no place.’’ 


Very good. But the Prayer-book, apart from the Ornaments 
Rubric, prescribes no vestments at all for Divine Service ; and, even in 
the Ordinal, priests and deacons are merely ordered to be “ decently 
vested,” without any particulars. Moreover, it is a universal custom 
in our church, that when a layman is ordained ‘deacon he puts on, 
immediately after, a stole over one shoulder; and when a deacon is 
ordained priest, he puts the stole over both shoulders. These are 
ceremonies about which the Prayer-book says not a word. How is 
this consistent with their Graces’ stringent interpretation of ‘‘ none 
other or otherwise.” By the Lambeth decision it is just as illegal 
as the liturgical use of incense. The candidates are ordered to be 
decently vested before the service, and there is no provision whatever 
for the ceremonial use of the stole. 


3. ‘To order a ceremony not directly, but by ordering the use of an ornament 
connected with it, is without precedent in the history of the Church.” 


My answer to the previous gbjection answers this also. Their 
Graces elsewhere argue that the omission from our Prayer-book of 
the benediction of the incense is equivalent to a prohibition of its 
use. But the prayer prescribed in the old ritual, while robing, is also 
omitted from our Prayer-book. Does it follow that robing is thereby 
forbidden? But their Graces forget, if I may presume to say so, 
that our Book of Common Prayer is not, like the Book of Leviticus, 
an entirely new directory of public worship, giving rules for the first 
time to a clergy without previous knowledge of the subject. It is, on 
the contrary,a compilation from old Service Books for the use of clergy 
who were perfectly familiar with all the details of a long-established 
ceremonial. Naturally, therefore, it takes a great deal for granted. 
When it orders that the ornaments of a certain clearly-defined period 
‘ shall be retained and be in use,”’ it necessarily follows that it orders 
the ceremonies customarily connected with those ornaments. That 
censers are among such ornaments is undisputed. When, therefore, 
censers are statutably ordered to “be retained and be in use,” what 
possible inference can we draw but that they are to, be used in the 
customary way—z.c., liturgically ? 

4. ** This interpretation makes the words at all times of their ministrations not 
merely unmeaning bx.t misleading.” 

This objection implies that all the prescribed ornaments are to be 
used at all the Services. But this is in conflict even with Privy Council 
law, which decides that the cope is to be used at some, but not “at 
ail times of their ministrations.’”” The obvious meaning is that “ at 
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all times of their ministrations” the clergy are to use the ornaments 
proper to each ministration. 

There was one argument used at the Lambeth “ Hearing” of so 
extraordinary a character that, but for the fact of its having been 
urged by a learned man, it would not deserve discussion. The Venetian 
Ambassador describing, in a Report to his Government, the changes 
made in ceremonial by Edward VI.’s first Prayer-book, writes, 
according to Mr. Rawdon Brown’s translation :— 


‘They use bells and organs, but neither altars, nor images, nor water, nor 
incense (non acgua, non fuoco) nor other Roman ceremonies.” 


I give the passage from Professor Collins’s speech as printed in The 
Case against Incense (pp. 136-7). The Professor actually maintains that 
‘“‘fuochi” here means “incense”! But what, then, does he make of 
“ acque,” which the Ambassador couples with “ fuochi” ? He takes no 
notice of itat all. This theory must be discarded unceremoniously. It 
is a wild fancy, unsupported by an atom of evidence, or even of plausi- 
bility. The Ambassador knew what he was writing about, which is more 
than his translator did. Among the furniture of pre-Reformation 
churches was the “lapis ignitus,’’ otherwise “petra cum calibe,” é.e. 
the flint and steel kept in the vestry to light the new fire upon Easter 
Eve, all the lights of the former year having been extinguished with 
holy water.’ The cessation of those “fires” and “ waters (acque) ” 
would strike a Venetian ecclesiastic at once, as the cessation of the 
Easter fire in the Holy Sepulchre would strike a traveller to Jerusalem 
now. The Ambassador writes, according to the reckoning of the time, 
under the date of 1548, and one of Cranmer’s Visitation articles under 
the same date inquires, “‘ Whether they, upon Easter Even last past, 
hallowed the font [for holy water ], fire, or paschal, or had any paschal 
set up or burning in their churches?”’ Beyond all question, the “‘acque ” 
and ‘“ fuochi”’ of the Venetian Ambassador mean the Paschal fires, 
and holy water fonts used for extinguishing the last year’s fires 
before lighting the new, to which Cranmer refers. ‘“ Fuoco’ is 
never used for incense even in the singular, still less in the plural.’ 

The exigencies of space forbid my exposure of Mr. Dibdin’s 
fallacious reasoning against the historical evidence in favour of the 
liturgical use of incense after the Reformation. But I will here give 
one fresh piece of evidence. Desmaizeux, in his Life of William 
Chillingworth (ce. xix., p. 343 of Tegg’s edition), quotes as follows 
from the Chillingworthi Novissima of Cheynell the Puritan :— 

(1) Ducange. Jtem, Durand, lib. vi., c. 80, s. 2. 

(2) The Case against Incense has the following ingenuous footnote: ‘‘Since the 
* Hearing,’ Mr. Horatio Brown has looked at the original of Daniele Barbaro’s ‘ Rela- 
zione,’ and finds that the true text is ‘non acque, non fuochi.? In the opinion of Professor 


Collins this does not affect his argument.’’ Tt affects it so much that it makes nonsense 
of it, even apart from its demolition by the historical evidence. 
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‘‘The men of a cathedral spirit thought it fit that Mr. Chillingworth, being a 
member of a cathedral, should be buried in the cathedral; and beimg Cancel- 
larius,! it was conceived that he should be buried /ntra cancellos, and not under 
the altar, near thé pot of incense, that the constant perfume of the incense might 
excuse the thrift of his executrix.2 Ossa in odora dedit, Persii Sut. vi. 34.” 


This is contemporary evidence, and seems to show the use of incense 
at the altar service. I suppose “the fumigatory use”’ of incense will 
be suggested. But Cheynell does not say that the incense was put 
there on account of Chillingworth’s body, but that the body was 
possibly put there that it might be perfumed by the odour of the 
incense used at the altar. To prove that incense was sometimes used 
for fumigating purposes is not to disprove its use for liturgical 
purposes. The censer and incense-boat were often made of precious 
metal and exquisite workmanship, not likely to have been wasted on 
mere fumigating vessels. 

Want of space will not suffer me to develop the argument farther, 
and I will conclude with two observations. First, if it is desirable to 
put down the liturgical use of incense, let it be done in a straight- 
forward manner by legislating against it, not by a semi-demi-judicial 
interpretation of the law, which crumbles to pieces on close examina- 
tion. Secondly, I submit, with all deference and respect, that, unless 
the argument of this Article can be upset, the Lambeth decision has 
neither legal nor historical basis, and therefore cannot be enforced. 
No one feels a higher respect or reverence for the two Primates than 
I do, or appreciates more sincerely their high and holy characters. 
It is just because they are so good and able that I feel constrained to 
criticise the Lambeth decision. The errors of good and able men are 
more mischievous and dangerous than the errors of bad or stupid 
men. 





Maicoum MacCout. 
' P.S.—Want of space obliges me to reserve for another opportunity 
my reply to Professor Maitland, which formed the first part of this 


Article. 


1) Clancel’or cf £artm Ca:lLelr: 1. (2) Chilling worth’s sister. 
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Tue caustic wit of the brilliant Sheridan made havoc for a time, in 
certain circles, with the reputation of Richard Cumberland, the 
novelist and dramatist. ‘Wit is an iconoclastic power, and especially 
so in the hands of a man like Sheridan; but it is not always just. 
Truth generally lies midway between extremes; and so, while the 
author of The School for Scandal unmercifully flayed the author of 
The Wheel of Fortune, it must not be forgotten that another illus- 
trious contemporary, Oliver Goldsmith, described Cumberland, in his 
charming poem “ Retaliation,” as “The Terence of England, the 
mender of hearts.” 

There was a good deal of jealousy between Sheridan and Cumber- 
land. While the former was much the more original in genius, the 
latter was the more successful in the outset. In fact his dramatic 
productions were all the vogue for some years, and were instrumental 
in introducing him to all the literary and distinguished society of his 
day. Although Cumberland praised the judicious introduction of 
the sereen scene in The School for Scandal, he was charged with being 
the irritable opponent of all merit but his own. The story goes that 
he was present with his young family at an early performance of the 
famous comedy just named, Zhe School for Scandal. They were 
seated in the stage box, and the children screamed with delight ; but 
the less easily pleased fretful author pinched them, exclaiming, “ What 
are you laughing at, my dear little folks? You should not laugh, 
my angels, there is nothing to laugh at!’ And he added in an 
undertone, “ Keep still, you little dunces.”” When Sheridan was told 
of this, he said, “ It was ungrateful of Cumberland to have been dis- 
pleased with his children for laughing at my comedy, for when I 
went to see his tragedy I laughed from beginning to end.” But 
there must have been something beyond this to account for Sheridan’s 
animosity towards Cumberland, whom he ultimately pilloried as the 
irritable and conceited dramatist, Sir Fretful Plagiary, in The Critic. 
Those who knew them both account for it thus. Sheridan, being 
most anxious to collect the opinions of the acknowledged judges of 
dramatic merit on The School for Scandal, asked what Mr. Cumber- 
land had said on the first night of the performance. “ Not a sylla- 
ble,” was the answer. “ But did he seem amused?” ‘“ Why, 
faith,” was the reply, “he might have been hung up beside Uncle 
Oliver’s picture. He had the villanous disinheriting countenance ; 
like the ladies and gentlemen on the -valls, he rever moved a muscle.” 
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‘Devilish ungrateful that,” remarked Sheridan, “for I sat out his 
tragedy last week, and laughed from beginning to end.” The 
tragedy in question was the The Carmelites, which the authors of The 
Rolliad mauled and stamped upon with great glee. It is only fair 
to Cumberland to state that he strenuously denied being present 
when Zhe School for Scandalwas first performed. There seems to be 
no doubt, however, that Sheridan was determined to hold up his 
fellow-dramatist to public ridicule, and the whole affair might well 
have formed an additional chapter in Isaac D’Israeli’s Quarrels of 
Authors. 

Cumberland was somewhat notably descended on both sides. His 
great-grandfather was Dr. Richard Cumberland, an able Protestant 
divine, who was consecrated Bishop of Peterborough in 1691. He is 
said to have doubled up that wicked philosopher, Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, in a learned work entitled De Legibus Nature; but, as life is 
short, I must leave it to others to find out how he accomplished his 
task. What is certainly to his credit—and at the same time extra- 
ordinary conduct. on the part of a Bishop—is the fact that he gave 
away his income to the poor while living, and only left £25 at his 
death to bury himself with. Such instances of mental aberration 
among prelates are extremely rare. Cumberland’s maternal grand- 
father was Dr. Richard Bentley, the erudite scholar and critic, whom 
Swift describes as “a writer of infinite wit and humour ;” Pope, as 
“slashing Bentley.” Macaulay affirmed that he was “the greatest 
scholar that had appeared in Europe since the revival of letters.’ 
Joanna, the younger of Dr. Bentley’s daughters, and the mother of 
the dramatist, was the Phebe of Byron’s fine pastoral, “ My time, 
O ye Muses, was happily spent.”” Cumberland’s paternal grandfather 
was an Archdeacon ; and his father also, Denison Cumberland, was in 
the church, and became Bishop of Clonfert and afterwards of Kilmore. 

The dramatist was born in 1732. He was educated at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, then at Westminster School, and when only in his four- 
teenth year was admitted at Trinity College, Cambridge, being one of 
the youngest undergraduates ever seen there. He seems to have been 
a model youth, for he says in his Wemoirs, “I did not wantonly 
misuse my time, or yield to any even of the slightest excesses that 
youth is prone to: I never frequented any tavern, neither gave nor 
received entertainments; nor partook in any parties of pleasure, 
except now and then in a ride to the hills, so that I thank God I have 
not to reproach myself with any instances of misconduct towards a 
generous father, who at this tender age committed me to my own 
discretion and confided in me.” In fact, as Disraeli said of his illus- 
trious political rival, Cumberland dces not seem to have been 
possessed of “a single redeeming vice.” The classics were Cumber- 
land’s strong point; but he must have been good at mathematics too, 
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for he occupied a high position among the Wranglers of his year 
and took his Bachelor’s Degree with honours. 

He left the University while still quite young, and was destined, 
like so many of his family, for the Church. But in return for some 
services rendered by his father he was appointed private secretary ‘o 
the Whig Earl of Halifax, whom he accompanied to Ireland. 
Cumberland’s family thought this appointment excellent, but he took 
a different view, and would have much preferred quiet employment 
in connection with his University studies. Dependence was repugnant 
to him, and moreover he was a student of books, not of men. Lord 
and Lady Halifax were courteous and. considerate to a degree, and 
many young men about town, seeking an opening in political life, 
envied the young secretary, but he felt like a fish out of water. In 
his intervals of leisure he made his first small offering to the press, 
following the steps of Gray with another churchyard elegy, written 
on St. Mark’s Eve, when, according to rural tradition, the ghosts of 
those who are to die within the year ensuing are seen to walk at 
midnight across the churchyard. Financially, the quotation for 
ghosts seems to have been very low at that time, for Dodsley, the 
publisher, reaped as little pecuniary profit from the poet’s plaintive 
ditty as the general public took literary interest in it. 

At Horton, the country seat of Lord Halifax, Cumberland was 
thrown into the society of many gifted men, and he greatly pleased 
the brilliant Charles Townshend by unearthing for him a recondite 
quotation from the Troades of Seneca. At the house of Bubb 
Dodington, in Dorsetshire, Cumberland met Alderman Beckford, 
“ Leonidas ” Glover, and many others, with whom occurred various 
literary passages of arms and wit contests. “Beckford, loud, 
voluble, self-sufficient, and galled by hits which he could not parry 
and probably did not expect, laid himself more and more open in the 
vehemence of his argument ; Dodington, lolling in his chair in perfect 
apathy and self-command, dozing, and even snoring at intervals in 
his lethargic way, broke out every now and then into such gleams 
and flashes of wit and irony, as by the contrast of his phlegm with 
the other’s impetuosity, made his humour irresistible, and set the 
table in a roar.” Yet Dodington had his graver hours of solemnity 
of thought and language, which Cumberland highly appreciated. 

In 1767 Cumberland wrote his first legitimate drama in five acts, 
The Banishment of Cicero. Bishop Warburton declared it to be too 
good for a degraded stage, and Halifax was so delighted with it 
that he took it to Garrick. The Jupiter of the stage, however, 
returned it, stating that he despaired of accommodating a play on 
such a subject to the purposes of the stage. The language of this 
drama is hard and stilted, though fine lines now and again occur; 
and it is somewhat extraordinary in that it has no subordinate 
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characters-—they are all principals. As an example of Cumberland’s 
style, we may give the closing lines of tle first act of this play, in 
which the dramatist looks forward to the birth of some scientific 
genius of the calibre of Sir Isaac Newton :— 


“When flaming comets vex our frigited sphere, 
ah } +} } t} nl} . 
Though now the nations melt with awful fear, 
From the dread omen fatal ills presage, 


Dire plague and famine, and war’s wasting rag 
In time some brighter genius may arise, 

And banish signs and omens from the skies, 
Expound the comet’s nature and its cause, 
Assign its peri: 








ds, und prescribe its laws 4 
Whilst man grown wise, with his discoveries fi 


Shall wonder how he needed to be taught.” 


uty 


Cumberland married, in 1759, the only daughter of Mr. George 
Ridge, of Kilmiston, Hampshire, and he looked forward to a 
prosperous future under the auspices of Lord Halifax. But 
William Gerrard Hamilton, who was Chief Secretary of Ireland— 
Lord Halifax being Lord Lieutenant—stood in the way. Hamilton 
was known in England as “ Single-Speech Hamilton,” from his one 
brilliant speech at Westminster, but in the Irish House of Commons 
he spoke well and frequently. Halifax offered Cumberland a 
Baronetcy, but the honour was declined as one utterly unsuited to 
his tastes and inclinations. Just before Halifax went out of office, 
however, he promoted the dramatist’s father to the See of Clonfert, 
which he seems to have adorned by his benevolence, equity, and 
integrity. 

lor some reason or other Halifax did not treat Cumberland with 
the consideration he deserved, considering the assiduous attention 
which the latter had always paid to the Statesman’s public and 
private affairs. But Cumberland did not pursue him with bitter 
animosity in consequence; on the contrary, he behaved with dignity 
and magnanimity. One of the best and most discriminating passages 
in Cumberland’s prose is this, in which he describes the character of 
his patron Halifax: “Iam persuaded he was formed to be a good 
man, he might also have been a great one: his mind was large, his 
spirit active, his ambition honourable: he had a carriage noble and 
imposing; his first approach attracted notice, his consequent address 
ensured respect: if his talents were not quite so solid as some, nor 
altogether so deep as others, yet they were brilliant, popular, and 
made to glitter in the eyes of men: splendour was his passion; his 
good fortune threw opportunities in his way to have supported it; 
his ill fortune blasted all those energies which should have been 
reserved for the crisis of his public fame; the first offices of State, 
the highest honours which his Sovereign could bestow, were showered 
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upon him, when the spring of his mind was broken, and his genius, 
like a vessel overloaded with treasure, but far gone in decay, was only 
precipitated to ruin by the very freight that, in its better days, would 
have crowned it with prosperity and riches.” 

A little piece by Cumberland, named The Swmmer’s Tule, led to a 
quarrel between the writer and Isaac Bickerstaff. The latter had 
just enjoyed great success with his operas of Love in a Village and 
The Maid of the Mill, and he resented as an intrusion into his own 
domain Cumberland’s excursion in the same field. The Summer's 
Tule was powerfully supported by its music, Abel furnishing the 
overture, and Sebastian Bach and Doctors Arne and Arnold supplying 
some original compositions. It ran successfully for a time, but 
Bickerstaff was furious, and set all the engines of abuse to work 
against his rival. Cumberland carried himself well under the infliction, 
and wrote such a letter that it drew forth warm commendation from 
Garrick, and induced Bickerstaff himself to confess that he had acted 
unjustly. It was the quiet answer again turning away wrath. In 
1769 Cumberland wrote his first comedy, The Brothers, which was 
brought out at Covent Garden. The author acknowledged his 
obligations in the construction of this piece to Fletcher’s Little French 
Lawyer. It was well received, and held the stage until Sir Walter 
Scott’s time, being prominent in the stock list of acting plays. The 
sudden assumption of spirit on the part of one of the characters, Sir 
Benjamin Dove, with the rapid change of another from servility to 
insolence is one of those incidents which will always bring down the 
house. A compliment to Garrick in the epilogue brought about a 
friendship between the actor and the dramatist ; but by some observa- 
tions in the prologue Cumberland incurred the hostility of a host of 
newspaper writers. However, what was of far more importance was 
the fact that the comedy kept possession of the stage, and that those 
famous actors, Woodward and Yates, lost no credit by appearing in it. 

During two visits paid to his father at Clonfert, Cumberland 
planned and partially wrote his play of The West Indian. This 
comedy still remains one of the best of English stage-plays. Its 
incidents, plot, and characters—including the first representation of 
an Irish gentleman which the theatre had witnessed—are all well 
sustained. The West Indian is a man of generous spirit and strict 
honour, but with a vivacious and giddy disposition; the Irishman, 
who takes service under Austria, is courageous and honourable, with 
none of that vulgarity and those gross absurdities which generally 
disfigure his delineation upon the stage. While visiting his father 
in Ireland Cumberland made the acquaintance of the eccentric Lord 
Eyre, of Eyre Court, a nobleman who had never been out of Ireland 
in his life, and very seldom more than a few miles from Eyre Court. 
With him he made exe irsions on the Shannon, where he met with an 
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irascible Irishman, who furnished the sketch for one of his best 
characters, Major O’Flaherty. Lord Eyre lived in aspacious mansion, 
and his table groaned with abundance ; but there was no order in the 
place, and the slaughtered ox was hung up whole, while the hungry 
servitor sliced his own food off the carcase. Lord Eyre dined early 
in the day, and then never left his chair till bed-time. He sat sipping 
his claret the whole time, passing the hours without reading or con- 
versation. He had no liking for fresh air, and not one of the windows 
of the castle was made to open. But he could indoctrinate his visitor 
into the mysteries of cock-fighting. 

On the occasion of accompanying his father to Dublin—where the 
Bishop was presented with the freedom of the city in a gold box— 
Cumberland was made an honorary LL.D. of the University. 

Garrick accepted The West Indian, and agreed to play the prin- 
cipal character, but he objected to the abrupt way in which he first 
appeared. “Never,” said he, “let me seea hero step upon the 
stage without his trumpeters of some sort or other.” So at the actor’s 
instigation he wrote a preparatory scene. Although all the best parts 
of the house were booked for several nights in succession, Cumber- 
land offered to give his whole rights to Garrick for a picture that 
hung over his chimney-piece in Southampton Street. It was only a 
copy from a Holy Family of Andrea del Sarto, and Garrick would 
have closed with the offer had not the picture been a present to him 
from Lord Baltimore. Such was the fortune of The West Indian that 
it ran for twenty-eight successive nights without the buttress of an 
afterpiece—a most unusual circumstance. Garrick himself passed a 
panegyric upon the piece in the St. James’s evening paper, and the 
author made a large sum of money by it. He also sold the copyright 
for £150 to Griffin, who averred that in a few months he sold 12,000 
copies of the work. 

Cumberland now entered the lists of controversy, and vindicated 
the insulted character of his grandfather, Dr. Richard Bentley. In 
a pamphlet, which went through two large editions, he successfully 
repelled the charges of Bishop Lowth; and when Hayley, the bio- 
grapher of Cowper, made merciless and uncivil sport with Dr. Bent- 
ley’s character, he neatly turned the tables upon him by publishing 
a copy of verses by Hayley of a most laudatory character. Cumber- 
land gives us several graphic pictures of celebrated men en deshabille. 
For example, there was Soame Jenyns, who wrote verses upon dancing, 
and prose upon the origin of evil; yet he was a very indifferent 
metaphysician, and a worse dancer. He was ill-favoured in appear- 
ance, for his eyes protruded like lobsters, and between them and his 
nose there was room for a large wen; yet this was the man who said 
when Gibbon published his immortal history, that he wondered any- 
body so ugly could write a book. But Jenyns had a brevity of 
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expression, that was sometime very pointed, as when speaking of the 
difference between laying out money upon laad or purchasing into 
the funds, he remarked, ‘ One was principal without interest, and the 
other interest without principal.”” Then we have a picture of Garrick 
on one occasion, found by his friends in a back yard, acting a turkey- 
cock to a black boy, who was capering for joy, and continually crying 
out, ‘ Massa Garrick do so make me laugh: I shall die with laugh- 
ing.” Once Cumberland and Garrick had gone to dine with Foote, 


the dramatist, who was never very particular in flaying his friends 


with ridicule. A certain Sir Robert Fletcher made a fourth at the 
merry party, and after he had left, as Foote thought—though he was 
only hiding behind a screen—Foote began to make merry at his 
expense. But it appeared to be a case of the biter bit. Appearing 
from behind the screen, Sir Robert said: “Iam not gone, Foote; 
spare me till I am out of hearing; and now, with your leave, I will 
stay till these gentlemen depart, and then you shall amuse me at 
their cost, as you have amused them at mine.” 

The next dramatic venture of Cumberland was The Fashionable 
Lover, a drama which he regarded as of a moral, grave, and tender 
cast, inasmuch as he discovered in it sentiments laudably directed 
against national prejudice, breach of trust, seduction, gaming, and 
the generally dissipated tendencies of the age. But it did not please 
the critics, and Cumberland, sensitive and irritable, replied to them so 
copiously that Garrick called him “the man without a skin.” At 
this period Cumberland met for the first time Oliver Goldsmith, of 
whom he draws a just portrait with his foibles and his genius. 
Speaking of him as a poet, he says, ‘‘ There must be bulk, variety, 
and grandeur of design to constitute a first-rate poet. The Deserted 
Village, Traveller, and Hermit are all specimens beautiful as such, but 
they are only birds’ eggs on a string, and eggs of small birds too. 
One great magnificent :rho/e must be accomplished before we can pro- 
nounce the maker to be a king among poets.” Goldsmith was earn- 
ing money from the publishers by writing on natural history, when 
he hardly knew an ass from a mule, or a turkey from a goose. Cum- 
berland admired Dr. Johnson, though he believed necessity and not 
inclination was the spur to most of his literary labours. ‘“ He would 
have put up prayers for early rising, and lain in bed all day, and with 
the most active resolutions possible, been the most indolent mortal 
living. He was a good man by nature, a great man by genius.” Over 
the tea-table he was unrivalled in the brilliancy of his wit, the flow 
of his humour, and the energy of his language.” Cumberland’s lin s 
upon Johnson are happy in defining the great lexicographer’s chazac- 
teristics :— 


* Herculean strength and a stentorian voice,’ 


° Of wit a fund, of words a countless choice ; 
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In learning rather various than profound, 

In truth intrepid, in religion sound ; 
A trembling form and a distorted sight, 

But firm in judgment and in genius bright ; 

In controversy seldom known to spare, 

Sut humble as the Publican in prayer ; 

To more than merited his kindness, kind, 
And, though in manners harsh, of friendly mind ; 
Deep tinged with melancholy’s blackest shade, 
And, though prepar’d to die, of death afraid : 
Such Johnson was; of him with justice vain, 
When will this nation see his like again ?”’ 


The idea of Goldsmith’s poem of Reta/ivtion arose out of a previous 
meeting at St. James’s coffee house, where a number of distinguished 
men assembled, after dining at Cumberland’s and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s. Edmund Burke suggested that extempore epitaphs should 
be written, and Garrick at once dashed off a valedictory poem to poor 
Goldsmith, little imagining that he would be the first in reality, as in 
jest, to be committed to the grave. Garrick’s was not a kindly effort, 
and, by way of counteracting it, Cumberland wrote one of a more 
serious and, at the same time, complimentary character, which closed 
with the line, ‘‘ All mourn the poet, I lament the man.” Goldsmith 
was much touched by this, and kept repeating the line over to him- 
self; and at the next meeting he produced the famous poem in which 
he paid his fine tribute to Cumberland. Death soon made havoe in 
the dramatist’s family, as well as amongst his friends, for he lost 
within a very short space both his father and his mother. Being ill 
himself at the time at Bath, he was unable to watch over their last 
hours with the deep filial affection he felt for them. Some time before 
his death, Bishop Cumberland had been translated to the see of 
Kilmore. 

The Cholerie Man, Cumberland’s fourth comedy, was brought out 
by Garrick, and among those who performed in it were Mrs. Abington, 
then in the height of her fame, and Messrs. King, Aikin, and Weston. 
The chief point in the comedy, which was formed on the plan of 
Terence’s Ade/phi, was the striking contrast between two brothers— 
one a courtly gentleman, the other a rustic booby. There was a good 
deal of humour in the piece, but the last three Acts dragged heavily. 
As is often the case, being inferior work, the author had a manifest 
partiality for it, and rated it amongst his best pieces. Cumberland 
next had the temerity to produce a new version of Shakespeare’s 
Timon of Athens. He observes respecting this: ‘“ Barry played the 
part of Timon, and Mrs. Barry that of Evanthe, which was engrafted 
in the original for the purpose of writing up the character of Alci- 
biades. As the entire part of Evanthe and, with very few exceptions, 
that of Alcibiades are new, the author of this alteration has much to 
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answer for.” The public apparently thought so too, for the play was 
not popular, and it has perished in the waters of Lethe. Let us not 
fish it out from thence to vex the spirit of the dramatist. 

To satisfy Moody, a noted performer of Irish characters, Cumber- 
land wrote The Note of Hand, or A Trip to Newmarket, which was 
the last piece of his produced by Garrick before the latter disposed of 
his property in Drury Lane Theatre, and withdrew from stage 
management. Shortly afterwards our author produced his tragedy of 
The Battle of Hastings, with Henderson in the part of Edgar Atheling. 
The drama was ill adapted to the stage, and it may be relegated to a 
deserved obscurity. Meanwhile Cumberland was not neglecting 
business. He was still a subaltern in the Board of Trade, but when 
Lord George Germain took the seals of the Colonial Department, he 
interested himself in procuring the post of Secretary for Cumberland, 
who thus unexpectedly found himself comfortably provided for. On 
yarious occasions during the conflict with America, the new Secretary 
manifested a zeal which was not unprofitable for his friend and 
patron. At this time Cumberland took a house at Tetworth, in order 
to be near his friend Lady Frances Burgoyne, sister of his old patron, 
Lord Halifax, who had just passed away. Here, to introduce the 
compositions of a promising young musician named Butler, he wrote 
Calypso and The Widow of Delphi; but the public failed to respond 
with enthusiasm to his efforts. 

In the year 1780, Cumberland went on a secret mission to Spain. 
He had discovered certain machinations by French and Spanish agents 
against England, and went out to counteract them. He was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughters, and sailed with Sir William Bun- 
bury in the JZi/ford frigate. The vessel was nearly destroyed on two 
occasions; first by a storm, secondly by an engagement with the 
enemy. Mrs. Cumberland seems to have behaved with great fortitude, 
and when the dangers of the seas were over, the dramatist composed 
a song upon the victory won by the British frigate. The vessel, 
however, was thrown out of its course, and after landing at Belem 
Castle, Cumberland and his family visited Buenos Ayres for a time, 
and eventually sailed for Spain. He reached the Spanish capital at 
a time most unfavourable for negotiations, for the Lord George 
Gordon riots were exciting great alarm in London. After a series of 
interesting adventures in Spain, Cumberland was obliged to return to 
England without having accomplished his mission, being also about 
£5,000 out of pocket. He memorialised Lord North for redress, but 
could obtain no adequate compensation. 

Shortly afterwards, the Board of Trade, as then constituted, was 
abolished under a Bill brought in by Edmund Burke. Cumberland 
was now set adrift upon a compensation which, though much nearer 
to an equivalent than what he had received upon his Spanish claims, 
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was yet hardly a moiety of the salary of which he had been deprived. 
His means being thus straitened, he reduced his establishment, and 
went to live at Tunbridge Wells, then a very fashionable resort. 
Considering the rapid means of communication existing at this 
day, it is amusing to read these observations by our author upon 
Tunbridge Wells, a town distant only thirty-four miles from London : 
“Its vicinity to the capital brings quick intelligence of all that passes 
there; the morning papers reach us before the hour of dinner, and the 
evening ones before breakfast the next day; whilst between the 
arrival of the general post and its departure, there is an interval of 
twelve hours; an accommodation in point of correspondence that even 
London cannot boast of.” Nor would wish to boast of, London 
might add. The new denizen of Tunbridge found the place very 
healthful and beautiful, and was never tired of singing its praises, and 
of eulogising the Men of Kent for their physical attractions, their 
courage, and their moral sentiments. 

In 1782 Cumberland published his Anecdotes of Eminent Spanish 
Painters, a work which was interesting and curious enough for the 
general mass of readers, as up to this period there had been no such 
regular history of the Spanish school in the English language. More- 
over, when the author added to it an authentic catalogue of the paint- 
ings in the royal palace at Madrid, he gave the world what it had not 
seen before, as that catalogue was the first that had been made, and 
one undertaken by special permission of the King of Spain. The 
author’s comedy of The Walloons was brought out at Covent Garden 
Theatre, with Henderson in the chief part. Henderson seems to have 
been a man of great parts away from the stage. He was widely read, 
had a brilliant wit, and no mean power of versification. On the 
stage he was greatly admired, his Falstaff, Shylock, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, &c., being striking impersonations. When Cumberland pro- 
posed to write something for him, he asked that the character should 
be after the cast of Congreve’s Double Dealer. “Make me a fine, 
bold-faced villain,”’ he said, ‘ the direst and the deepest in nature I care 
not, so you do but give me motives, strong enough to bear me out, and 
such a prominency of natural character, as shall secure me from the 
contempt of my audience; whatever other passions I can inspire them 
with will never sink me in their esteem.”” The dramatist fulfilled his 
request, and also conceived for him the character of Lord Davenant in 
The Mysterious Husband, in which he achieved a conspicuous success. 
On the last night of this play, King George ITI. and his Queen were 
present, and Henderson’s agonies were such in the concluding scene, 
where he died upon the stage, that realistic spectacles of this kind 
were for some time afterwards banished from the boards. 

The Observer, a collection of moral, literary, and familiar essays by 
Cumberland, appeared in 1785. These essays contain by far his best 
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efforts in prose. In comparisons like this, for example, he shows 
discrimination and judgment as a critic :— 

“T believe there is no ancicnt poet that bears so close a resemblance in point of 
genius to any of the moderns, as Eschylus bears to Shakespeare : the comparison 
might afford a pleasing subject to a man of learning and leisure ; if I was farther 
to {compare the relation in which -Eschylus stands to Sophocles and Euripides, 
with that of Shakespeare to any of our later dramatists, I should be inclined to 
put Sophocles in the line with Rowe, and Euripides with Lillo.”’ 


The following is a really eloquent passage upon the Athenian 
stage :— 

“The spirit of a free people will discover itself in the productions of their 
stage ; the comic drama, being a professed representation of living manners, will 
paint these likenesses in stronger or in fainter colours, according to the degree of 
licence or restraint which may prevail in different places, or in the same place at 
different periods. We are now upon the particular era in the Athenian constitu- 
tion, when it began to feel such a degree of control under the rising power of 
the Macedonian princes, as put a stop to the personal licentiousness of the comic 
poets. If we are to consider Athens only as the capital seat of genius, we must 
bewail this declension from her former state of freedom, which had produced so 
brilliant a period in the annals of her literature ; but speak of her in a political 
sense, and it must be acknowledged that, whatever restraints were put upon her 
liberty, and however humbling the disgraces were which she incurred, they could 
not well be more than she merited by her notorious abuse of public prosperity, 
and more ungrateful treatment of her best and most deserving citizens. When 
the thunder of oratory was silenced, the flashes of wit were no longer displayed. 
Death stopped the impetuous tongue of Demosthenes, and the hand of power 
controlled the acrimonious muse of Aristophanes.’’ 


One more play by Cumberland, The Arab, Henderson took part in, 
and shortly afterwards he died, in the full vigour of his talents, 
and the meridian of his fame. “Garrick died also, and was followed 
to the Abbey by a long-extended train of friends, illustrious for their 
rank and genius, who truly mourned a man, so perfect in his art, 
that Nature hath not yet produced an actor worthy to be called his 
second.’ Continuing his reminiscences, Cumberland says : “ I saw old 
Samuel Johnson standing beside his grave, at the foot of Shakespeare’s 
monument, and bathed in tears: a few succeeding years laid him in 
earth, and though the marble shall preserve for ages the exact 
resemblance of his form and features, his own strong pen has pictured 
out a transcript of his mind, that shall outlive that, and the very 
language which he laboured to perpetuate.” Eight years after the 
loss of Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds died. ‘ When he was lost to 
the world, his death was the dispersion of a bright and luminous 
circle Of ingenious friends, whom the elegance of his manners, the 
equability of his temper, and the attraction of his talents, had caused 
to assemble round him as the centre of their society. In all the most 
engaging graces of his art; in disposition, attitude, employment, 
character of his figures, and above all, in giving mind and meaning to 
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his portraits, if I were to say Sir Joshua never was excelled, I am 
inclined to believe so many better opinions would be with me, that I 
should not be found to have said too much.” 

Romney went some years after Reynolds. It would be impossible 
to say which was the nobler portrait painter, but Reynolds finished 
his course, happy and respected, Romney his in a sad and truly 
pathetic manner. Cumberland knew Romney well, and when he first 
saw him he was painting three-quarter portraits for eight guineas, 
The dramatist was the first person to sit to him at the voluntarily 
higher charge of ten guineas. In considerably less than a century 
after his death one of his works fetched £3,045 in London. Romney 
was of a shy and studious nature, with a touch of hypochondria. He 
was both the rival and the antithesis of Reynolds. “He was at 
once so eager to begin, and so slow in finishing his portraits, that he 
was for ever disappointed of receiving payment for them by the 
casualties and revolutions in the families they were designed for—so 
many of his sitters were Ki//ed off, so many favourite ladies were dis- 
missed, so many fond wives divorced, before he would bestow half an 
hour’s pain upon their petticoats, that his unsaleable stock was immense, 
whilst with a little more regularity and decision he would more than 
have doubled his fortune, and escaped an infinitude of petty troubles 
that disturbed his temper. At length, exhausted rather by the 
languor than the labour of his mind, this admirable artist retired to 
his native county in the north of England, and there, after hovering 
between life and death, neither wholly deprived of the one nor com- 
pletely rescued by the other, he continued to decline, till at last he 
sank into a distant and inglorious grave.”” His fame, however, is now 
as assured as that of the great Sir Joshua himself. 

Cumberland produced at Drury Lane his tragedy of The Car- 
melite, with Mrs. Siddons in the part of the Lady of Saint Valori, and 
the great Kemble, who was then at the commencement of his career, 
in the character of the youthful Montgomeri. But, good as was the 
acting, and by no means indifferent the play, the theatrical world was 
greatly agitated at this time by the appearance of Master Betty, the 
Infant Roscius. Cumberland is very severe upon this child of fortune, 
and the way in which he was foisted upon the public. Our author now 
began to write less and less for the stage, and he was greatly distressed 
by its apparent symptoms of degradation. But the drama has its ups 
and downs in every age, and will continue to do so until the end of 
time. Sometimes it is a slave to buffoonery, sometimes to the shapely 
forms of the burlesque, and the latter invariably means a negation of 
the intellect. But it manages after these visitations to pull itself 
tegether again, and take a new lease of life. For that reason, it did 
not sink into eclipse after Cumberland gave up writing for it, neither 
will it expire because of the present rage for frivolity. 
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The comedy of The Natural Son, brought out with Miss Farren in 
the principal character, was assailed by Cumberland’s critics with a 
bitterness which it did not deserve. The performers themselves felt 
this, and manfully supported its interests. It certainly has many 
witty passages which, if penned by a Sheridan, would have elicited 
hearty applause. One only of many may be cited. One society lady, 
expostulating with another as to reading being destructive to the 
complexion, remarks: “ Dr. Calomel says that a lady, to preserve her 
beauty, should not even think; he has wrote a book purposely to dis- 
suade people from reading.” “ Every book he writes will do that,” 
exclaims the other. Another comedy, The Impostor, followed The 
Natural Son, the principal characters in the former being sustained 
by Baddeley, Palmer, and Mrs. Jordan. 

We now find Cumberland essaying a new vein, and publishing in 
1789 his first novel, Arunde?. It was very rapidly composed ; but as 
the scene was laid partly in college and partly at court, and treated of 
incidents and characters in high life, the author was able to draw upon 
his recollections, and paint vigorously what he had felt and witnessed. 
The ladies of the story were sometimes placed in critical situations, 
but he brought them safely through their trials, and married them 
respectively to the men of their choice. This novel was followed in a 
few years by another entitled Henry, founded upon Fielding’s model. 
But although the author laboured at it carefully, he was not successful. 
The fact is, he was unable to describe low life truthfully, which is a 
more difficult feat than the delineation of individuals in a more refined 
sphere. Yet Scott praised the character of Ezekiel Dow, a Methodist 
preacher, as not only an exquisite but a just portrait. But while it 
may be faithful enough, it cannot compare with Fielding’s Parson 
Adams, a worthy of most natural simplicity of mind and heart, learned 
and human. Alluding to another peculiarity of Cumberland as a 
novelist, Scott says: “ He had a peculiar taste in love affairs, which 
induced him to reverse the natural and usual practice of courtship, 
and to throw upon the softer sex the task of wooing, which is more 
gracefully, as well as naturally, the province of the man.” There 
was also a want of delicacy and propriety in these wooing scenes. A 
third novel, John de Lancaster, written by Cumberland in his declining 
years, was far inferior to its predecessors, and has rightfully sunk into 
oblivion. Two plays still remain to be mentioned, which will do 
more for his permanent fame than his novels, and these are The Wheel 
of Fortune and The Jew. These and The West Indian are by far the 
ablest of his dramatic productions. 

One more field Cumberland strayed into, that of epic poetry, but 
without success. He lacked the genius for compositions of this high 
type, which require something more than a mere flow of turgid elo- 
quence, or even a display of taste and erudition. His first epic, 
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Calvary, was a poem in eight books, published in 1792. Dr. Nathan 
Drake, who had some pretensions as a literary critic, described it as 
“a work imbued with the genuine spirit of Milton, and destined, there- 
fore, most probably to immortality.” But, alas! Drake was mistaken ; 
and so was Cumberland too, in imagining that Drake’s eulogy had 
obtained for the poem a place amongst the great British classics. The 
Exodiad, the dramatist’s second venture in epic poetry, was written in 
conjunction with Sir James Bland Burgess. We may agree with the 
joint authors that the leading of the Israelites out of Egypt to the 
death of Moses upon Mount Horeb, contains all that is necessary for 
the production of a grand and sacred epic poem; but that is a very 
different thing from saying that Cumberland and Bland Burgess pro- 
duced it. On the contrary, they do not pilot metaphorically the 
Jews out of Egypt with that efficiency and Miltonie grandeur which 
alone are sufficient to justify them in the eyes of posterity. 

Cumberland was still living when Pitt was stricken down by the 
hand of death, and Fox speedily followed him. He paid a warm 
tribute to the extraordinary qualities of those celebrated men, but 
wisely deprecated the idea that the sun of England was bound to set 
in consequence. Napoleon was still disturbing Great Britain and 
Europe; but it seems to me that the following is an admirable 
passage, where Cumberland points out the true nature of our national 
powers of resistance :— 


“We should recollect that it is upon the general spirit of our countrymen that 
we rest our confidence ; when Nelson breathed his last, be breathed out nothing 
but his own brave soul; our fleets are not become less terrible to our enemies 
because he no longer lives to command them: if it wereso, it were time indeed 
to withdraw from the contest, for there is one at no great distance from us, whois 
fearfully and anxiously alert to watch our waverings, and engraft his own advan- 
tages upon them ; but as the courage of our soldiers has recently chastised his 
arrogance, so I trust that the harmony of our councils will disappoint his artifice, 
and enable our nation to maintain that attitude, which alone is worthy of its 
character, and consistent with its security.” 


Thus it has ever been with England, and thus we trust it ever will 
be, that with the time of crisis comes the master-spirit to guide her 
through her dangers and her perplexities. 

Having outlived all his early friends, Cumberland died on the 7th 
of May, 1811, in his eightieth year. He had survived Goldsmith by 
nearly forty years, Johnson by twenty-seven years, Soame Jenyns by 
twenty-four years, Garrick by thirty-two years, Reynolds by nineteen 
years, and Bubb Dodington (Lord Melcombe) by nearly fifty years. 
He was thrown into contact with most of the distinguished men of 
his time, which was partly owing to his official, and partly to his 
dramatic and social connections. 

As a writer, Cumberland was not great; he was not even of the 
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second rank, if we count men like Goldsmith and Sheridan in 
that degree; but he frequently wrote with effect, and invariably as a 
scholar and a gentleman. Like too many people, he tried to succeed 
in too many things, and has in consequence just missed high 
distinction, alike as a poet, a novelist, and a dramatist. Goldsmith’s 
comparison of him with Terence might pass muster as a compliment, 
but certainly could not be defended on the score of accuracy. No 
doubt the later dramatist’s methods were framed on those of Terence, 
but in all the latter’s great literary qualities Cumberland was but a 
shadow of him. Where is that pure and perfect style which have 
caused some eminent critics to class Terence with Cicero, Caesar, and 
Lucretius ? Where the fine individualisation of character, the cosmo- 
politanism, the metrical skill, the coruscating wit, the exquisite 
pathos ? 

Cumberland’s Memoirs are garrulous, but interesting, though some 
of his stories and recollections require taking with a considerable 
grain of salt. But he is so overshadowed by his contemporaries, 
that something less than justice has been done to his literary 
powers. In private life he was all that was excellent and sincere ; 
he had varied stores of information, which he was never backward in 
imparting ; and he was ever moved by a genuine consideration for 
the claims and feelings of others. 

G. Barnett Situ. 
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A wriTER in a recent number of the Rerwe Franyaise asks whether 
the surprises prepared for Great Britain on African soil by Mr. 
Kruger and King Menelik may not at least have the effect of 
keeping her out of Tangier, and he answers the question to his 
own patriotic satisfaction. The time he conceives, like so many of 
his countrymen, to be ripe for some concerted movement to prevent 
the English from closing the Mediterranean by gaining the ascendant 
in Morocco, and this, read together with the latest Italian proposal 
for neutralising that empire, throws new light on the aspirations of 
Russia in the same quarter. When the good Count Julian, exas- 
perated by a family scandal, over which the veil may be discreetly 
drawn, invited on one historic occasion thirty thousand Arabs and 
Berbers to visit Spain, he did not reckon on Tarik burning his boats 
and laying the way for an occupation of several centuries. Little, in 
truth, beyond the gratification of a momentary lust for revenge, did 
Julian himself reap from the transaction, and there are those who 
find a repetition of history in the invitation tacitly issued by France 
to the Russian two or three years ago. Some encouragement of the 
kind was obviously necessary before the latter could decently set foot 
in Tangier. International requirements demand at least the protec- 
tion of trade interests as prefatory to the establishment of a perma- 
nent Minister. When M. de Bacharacht was first accredited from 
his Imperial master, the Tzar had, it is said, just one protected 
subject (a Jew of the country) on Moorish soil: now, he has in 
addition the members of his embassy. Mussia’s gross stake in 
Moorish commerce would probably form about one-third the cost 
of maintaining the Legation, if indeed as much; but there was 
always the goodwill of the Quai d'Orsay and the solitary subject, 
an appui obtained without difficulty and at no great expense. 
Protected subjects form indeed, at the present time, no small pro- 
portion of the population of the coast ports, and in them will 
probably be found the ostensible ground for interference when the 
time finally arrives for partition. Lest it should be thought that 
these protégés have some interest in the countries to which they own 
allegiance, it may be remarked that many of them do not even know 
their whereabouts, and are totally ignorant, as a rule, of their lan- 
guage. It suits them to buy, or accept, the protection of some 
European Power—Spain, by a strange irony, extends the protecting 
hand in greater measure than any other—and they make the most of 
the association whenever there is a debt to be avoided or a fraud to 
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perpetrate on one of their unprotected countrymen. In response, 
then, to the representations of his dear friend and ally, and more 
particularly to look after the jeopardised interests of the solitary 
Jewish gentleman, for whom he might be expected to entertain a 
national affection, the Russian Minister steamed into Tangier Bay in 
an imposing frigate, and took up his quarters on the hill overlook- 
ing the Straits. That he has come to stay is not to be denied. That 
he is there for no very desirable purpose will also be patent to those 
who know the Morocco question in its present bearings, and to some 
even who do not. It is beside the question to whine over the 
craftiness of M. de Muravieff. That protean politician of the far 
North is always discovering himself in some new 7é/e unpalatable 
to ourselves; but such is his trade, and this is not the time to 
repine. The better part is to acknowledge the skill of this latest 
move in the Mediterranean kriegspiel; to accept it as dangerous in 
the last degree; to watch very jealously all further development. 

It would almost look for the moment as if France had, consciously 
or otherwise, resigned her immediate pretentions to Morocco. So 
much, however, while questioning her wisdom in calling in the Slav, 
it would be highly imprudent to allow. Rather would it appear 
that, finding her hands for the moment tied by distracting internal 
differences, as well as by the more congenial task of preparing for 
her great Levée in the spring, she conceived, in an unfortunate moment, 
the notion of calling in an ally, with time, if not money, on his hands, 
to keep the Morocco question alive, and generally to harass England 
in that quarter until, her affairs settled and her coffers filled with 
foreign gold, she should once again be free to take up the thread 
where she dropped it. That the time is for ever gone for a French 
coup in the westernmost of the Barbary States may, or may not, 
even if such be the case, be regarded as the direct outcome of her 
strange mistake in establishing a Russian Minister at Tangier. This 
must not, however, blind us to the fact that her legacy to the nations 
is a danger even worse than she herself constituted. There is not 
one of the reasons that have, from the time of Nelson, with his 
correct appreciation of narrow waters, been urged against permitting 
a French occupation of Tangier that does not with equal force apply 
to the Russian. It may indeed be said that there are one or two 
arguments in addition for excluding the peaceful Government of 
Petersburg from the door of the Mediterranean. 

When Drummond Hay said: “It would never do for us that 
France should hold the Straits—the gut of commerce, the passage 
to India and the East. It is far more likely to be injurious than if 
she held the Canal. Asa sentinel of the Straits I fire my gun asa 
warning when I know of any move to obtain that object,” he was 
only echoing the words of Nelson, that “Tangier must either remain 
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in the hands of a neutral Power, like Morocco, or England must hold 
it.” And he gave the key to the situation still better when, on 
another occasion, he told the French Ambassador that the position 
of Morocco constituted its only value. “ Kick it out,’’ he said, “ into 
the Atlantic a hundred miles, and the sooner it is colonised by a 
civilised Power the better.” 

The importance of keeping any other Power out of that empire 
rests just now on a double basis—the strategic and the commercial. 
The former is, perhaps, too obvious to need explanation, but it may 
briefly be pointed out that the Mediterranean is our route to the 
East, and that to call Gibraltar the “key” to the one little keyhole, 
not ten miles across, in the whole seven thousand miles from Ham- 
merfest to Cape Town isa libel on Tangier. When Dartmouth and 
Kirke took the Grafton out of Tangier Bay, in the spring of 1684, 
in obedience to a monarch who set French mistresses above English 
honour, the “ key ” changed hands, and not all the valour of Rooke 
recovered it. The importance of Gibraltar cannot well be overrated, 
particularly in its present state of fortification; only its importance 
rests on other grounds. With Tangier, still more perhaps with 
Ceuta, in unfriendly hands, that importance, though still consider- 
able, would suffer serious discount. There are political reasons over 
and above the intrinsic value of either Ceuta or Tangier that make 
it to the last degree undesirable to let Russia get a permanent footing, 
other than that given by the support of an Envoy. The only European 
nation at present enjoying such tenure is Spain, and the lenience ex- 
tended to her occupancy is borne of considerations not wholly com- 
plimentary to herself. She is, in fact, negligeable in the game, 
whether as ally or the reverse. To leave her in harmless possession, 
however, is one thing; to view with equanimity the transference of 
her lease to a great Power with whom we have a number of con- 
flicting interests is another. Those who prefer actual measurements 
may estimate the difference by the recent augmentation of the British 
squadron in the immediate neighbourhood of Gibraltar. 

Strategic reasons for our desirirg the neutrality of Morocco, and 
still more of its ports, may predominate—the Spanish tenure of one or 
two presidios has no effect on trade beyond lending a certain encourage- 
ment to cheat his Shereefian Majesty of customs dues levied on the 
export of sheep and horses, a purely fiscal matter with which we have 
no present concern—but the commercial reasons are scarcely less 
pressing. Of the entire commerce, in and out, of Morocco Great 
Britain at present holds just one-third, or a million sterling. It will, 
perhaps, be urged that the total trade of the empire, standing as it 
does at less than three millions sterling, is so insignificant as to rob 
any share in it of all claim on our consideration. Such, however, is 
not, to our way of thinking, the true commercial view, even were we 
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to ignore the immense bounds which the trade of the country will 
necessarily make when, as must inevitably happen, its government 
comes into more intimate relations with the governments of the North. 
Already there is talk of an official exhibit, subsidised by the Sultan, 
at the next Glasgow Exhibition; already, to go no further, the 
Moorish Commissioners to the Paris Exhibition are in Europe. Such 
departures are ominous of increasing trade, and in proportion must 
we be on the alert that our own share is nowise endangered by foreign 
tariffs. It so happens that Russia offers little enough material for a 
forecast of the effect her occupation might have on our trade, though 
her policy of exclusion is being sufficiently recognised by those clear- 
headed Berlin financiers who apprehend that a Russian success in 
India would close three great ports at present open to German goods, 
and that German and English interests march hand in hand through- 
out Asia, south and east alike. If, however, we find difficulty in 
estimating the treatment which Russia would be likely to offer our 
traders, were she to obtain ascendancy in Morocco—and even so great 
a calamity is not an exaggeration of the possibilities attending any 
carelessness on our part at the present juncture—the example of 
France is at hand in the neighbouring states. As the poison and 
counter-poison often grow side by side in nature, so, we think, the 
most superficial glance at the recent history of international trade 
relations in Algeria (the miserable five per cent. duty on cotton 
goods for a period of fifteen years removes Tunis from the sphere of 
argument) should be the antidote to any inoculation of indifference. 
France is not endowed with the genius of working her possessions— 
to call them colonies savours overmuch of irony—at a profit The 
author of The Partition of Africa showed us how, having been in 
possession for three hundred years, she had wrung no more than a 
million sterling of exports out of her enormous West African sphere. 
Her lack of ability in this channel, however, has to be compensated 
by artificial bolstering with tax and embargo. Now come the in- 
structive figures, and that they are sufficiently instructive few will 
care to deny. The trade of Algeria has already developed to the 
figure of twenty-two millions sterling, exports and imports; and of 
this gross amount France holds nineteen millions, Great Britain less 
than one. If the charge of pushing fiscal advantage to an absurd 
point should require further substantiation, be it further noted in 
passing, that (by the statistics of 1895) the total trade between 
Great Britain and the French colonies reads as two millions, as 
against nearly fourteen millions between France and the British 
colonies. That our neighbour has every right to abuse her tenure 
through the medium of the dowane, we do not take upon ourselves 
to deny; but her conduct in the matter is, we think, incontrovertible 
argument against any extension of her leases where it can be avoided. 
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For France substitute Russia, and we have very sufficient reasons 
for congratulating our Government on its evident watchfulness in the 
Straits. Russia has even less right, considerably less indeed, than 
France to pretend in that quarter. On the correctness of the Tzar’s 
claims in the eastern Mediterranean opinions are at variance, and the 
point is one for international lawyers to discuss; but the Russian has 
no business whatever in the western waters of that historic sea, and 
his presence there is a menace to peace and a challenge to those who 
have no good reason to love him. Our differences with the Cossack 
were in the Far East. We had no dispute with him nearer home; 
and if we now decide to watch very carefully his slightest move, 
transferring to his emissaries the close attention that was hitherto 
reserved for those of his ally, he has himself alone to thank. The 
plea of a coaling-station on the route between Russia and the China 
Seas is vain, for there are coaling-stations in plenty to Muravieff’s 
hand without setting foot on Moorish soil. His is a deeper game 
than coal; and, if we are disinclined to condemn his ambitions, we 
shall at least remember, when the break-up comes at last, whose was 
the disturbing influence. For there is no logical reason why, as an 
evening paper recently expressed it, with more justice than ele- 
gance, Morocco should not be left to stew in its juice for some time to 
come. If the moral betterment of the land is thought to be a 
matter calling for the disinterested attention of the Western Powers, 
we would remark that missionaries have a perfectly free hand, their 
ministrations being attended by no danger to themselves beyond that 
. inseparable from the climate and lack of sanitation. If some of the 
methods by which the Grand Vizier governs the Faithful west of the 
Molouya call for criticism when squared by Western standards, we 
would point out that, apart from the manifest injustice and absurdity 
of thus judging East by West, these methods obtain only in the inte- 
rior, and the protection system, already mentioned, is open to all but 
the very poor, who are not , as a matter of fact, the greatest sufferers 
by the existing végime. The unselfish redemption of Oriental nations 
has always been the strong point of ourselves and our neighbours, but, 
from our point of view at any rate, it may be questioned whether the 
case of the Moor is so urgent as to call for a sacrifice of his territory 
to either France or Russia. If it be so, then the case will have to 
stand over. It is to be regretted, but we have no option. Mean- 
while, the proposal of the Gazctta to neutralise Morocco by the pro- 
nouncement of an International Conference is, if not superfluous, at 
any rate straightforward. The neutrality of the empire is tacitly 
guaranteed by the jealousies of the claimants, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether that guarantee could well be strengthened, so long as 
peace prevails in Europe, by any screed of the delegates. Should 
the question become so acute as to call for war—and, distasteful as 
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the prospect is, there are not wanting signs which it would be folly 
to ignore—the situation would be changed, and then the deed of the 
Conference would be likewise superseded by the victory. 

The guarantee of the status quo is daily strengthened by fresh 
evidences of joint interests and international competition. The 
closing days of 1899 brought news of two fresh developments: the 
establishment of a Russian credit bank at Tangier, and the opening of 
German post-offices there and at the coast ports. That either of these 
moves is devoid of significance would be a rash assertion, but here 
again there are balancing forces. As regards, for example, the 
inland postal system, it has always been in the hands of native Jews, 
in co-operation with either French or Italian offices at the coast. 
This accession of the German to the letter-carriers of the country is 
rather to be welcomed than otherwise, for it may be viewed as a 
decided set-off to the extended French monopoly of the department 
in certain districts of the empire. With the establishment of the 
Russian bank at Tangier we are less gratified, but, as already pointed 
out, the total Russian trade in the country is so ludicrous that it can 
only be regarded as a succursal of the French bank already there. 

In conclusion, it is imperative that we should now view the presence 
of Russia in the far west of Africa as a problem quite distinct from 
its origin. That it had its conception in French brains is undeniable, 
and so zealously is it sought to conceal this (as when, on the occasion 
of its first mission to the Court, the Russian Legation entrusted its 
affairs to the Spanish, and not to the French, Minister) that the con- 
clusion admits of no doubt. The intrigues of France in Morocco, 
where not even the luxuriant imaginings of a Mercier would be able 
to discover Kroumirs calling for suppression, have run a pretty gamut 
of recognised and unrecognised diplomatic chicaneries. Flooding the 
country with Algerian sedition-mongers and enticing Moorish troops, 
sent by the Vizier at the French Minister’s urgent request, to desert 
across the river frontier, these are among the least reprehensible. 
This invitation to the Russian, whatever we may think of its astute- 
ness from the French point of view, is undoubtedly the last in a long 
series. 

Simultaneously, France is offering emphatic denials of any designs 
on Morocco, and our neighbour’s history has taught us to be most 
suspicious at the periods of her disclaimers. Of the proposed forti- 
fication on an extended scale of Bizerta too much has perhaps been 
made. As Bizerta now stands, at any rate, it could prove but a 
second Santiago, the French vessels being taken in detail like those 
of the unlucky Spaniard. And even altered, so as to obviate such 
chance of disaster, it is difficult to appreciate the exact value of the 
port in such complications as might arise over the Morocco question. 
Its guns might threaten Cagliari or Marsala, but we do not propose 
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to conduct operations from either base. Somewhat more serious are 
the rumours of a Cossack acquisition of Ceuta. Yet, though it seems 
decreed that both Spain and Portugal shall secede from the roll of 
colonising nations, there are reasons of a sentimental nature why 
Spain would never for a bag of roubles yield her last footholds on 
Moorish soil; and that sentiment can occasionally overrule pelf in 
the Spaniard’s counsels the most superficial study of his history will 
show. 

France has always affected concern for the safety of her two con- 
tiguous properties in North Africa, with the menace of a shaky 
edifice next door. This plea is at any rate of respectable age, and 
we are prepared for it. Russia, hewever, with her nearest interests a 
thousand miles distant, can claim no such ground for fear. For 
reasons that are wide of the subject, we fancy that France has, 
not for the first time, made a serious blunder. This does not, how- 
ever, deprive the move of any of its importance. On the contrary, it 
is a very grave menace. And our friends across the water, who 
fancy that we are too busy with Mr. Kruger to watch their pranks 
nearer home, are destined to disappointment. Muravieff is playing 
this game with a frankness not his wont. But he knows that 
duplicity would not serve in this case. Even the Russian can 
economise in duplicity when openness involves less labour and offers 
equal chances of success. He has matters his own way. <A Rescript 
has just set forth his Imperial Master’s touching confidence in his 
allegiance and ingenuity. Such a testimonial as would come as 
appropriately from the young Sultan of Morocco to his Vizier ! 

CALPE. 
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Lorp Rosexts, who, at the moment when these lines are penned, is 
on the point of assuming supreme command of our army in South 
Africa, will find himself confronted by a military situation of un- 
deniable gravity. The British forces, at the end of three months’ 
strenuous fighting, and after losing about 1,000 killed, 4,000 wounded, 
and 2,500 prisoners, had failed at every point to turn back, though they 
had succeeded in arresting, the tide of the Boer invasion. The sending 
out of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener was a justly popular measure. 
Yet it may be doubted whether public feeling, at first rather unduly 
depressed by “ reverses,” of which the hysterical halfpenny press 
made the most, was not in turn somewhat unduly elated by the 
appointment of these distinguished Generals. Not even they can work 
miracles, nor do they carry any trumpets by the mere sounding of 
which the walls of the Boer Jericho must needs fall down flat. It 
would only be courting disappointment to expect that their presence 
cn the scene of action will suffice of itself to repair forthwith the 
mischief done by many years of wilful blindness to plain facts, of 
obstinate disregard of all warnings, of ignoble paltering with treason 
and treachery, of an almost inconceivable levity in dealing with a 
question that touches our national existence to the quick, of unworthy 
distrust of the people’s willingness to sanction all measures necessary 
for the defence of the Empire. 

Yet, although the opening of the campaign has brought this 
serious disillusion, it is alien to the mind of the vast majority of 
the nation to cast recklessly about for some scapegoat on whom to 
fix the blame. Sensible men recognise how complex was the chain 
of causation which led to the untoward results we all deplore. In 
forming our estimate of the situation, there is neither reason, nor 
justice, nor utility in exaggerating the evil, or in underrating the 
good. An unbiassed survey of the facts proves, indeed, that much 
must be placed to the credit side of the account which will, in due 
time, be submitted to the audit of history. The military branch of 
the War Office has emphatically deserved well of public opinion. 
Lord Wolseley’s celebrated declaration that, whenever an Army 
Corps should be wanted for service abroad, it would be ready to go 
long before the transports would be ready to take it, was literally 
verified. The Commander-in-Chief was as good as, or better than, 
his word. The First Army Corps was prepared to start at the “ drop- 
ping of the flag.” The moment the task was committed to the mili- 
tary executive they were prompt to fulfil it. The country would be 
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ungrateful if it failed to appreciate the efficient manner in which 
no less than three Army Corps were mobilised, and the admirable 
completeness of the arrangements made, with all too scanty means of 
land transport, for placing, supplying, and maintaining this large 
force in the field. For any defects in the sea-transport the military 
authorities were, of course, not wholly answerable, although even as 
to these it is only fair to remember that the conveyance of 100,000 
men and their equipment across the ocean, under conditions so unpre- 
cedented, was a feat no other Great Power could have performed so 
well, or even performed at all. 

Further, the campaign has once more brought into prominence, as it 
has forced foreign critics to acknowledge, the splendid qualities, physical 
and moral, of our soldiers. It has assured us that the old dogged spirit 
of determination has not departed from our British infantry, whose 
inextinguishable pluck is exemplified, not only in their brilliantly 
executed bayonet charges, but even more in their steadiness under 
the most galling fire to which troops have ever been exposed in any 
war, their patient endurance of prolonged hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
and their cheerfulness under the most disheartening circumstances. 
All eye-witnesses of the fighting are agreed as to the conspicuous 
merits of the personne/ of our artillery and of the Naval Brigade, the 
astonishing accuracy of whose aim has only been equalled by their 
cool daring, prompt mobility, and masterly handling of their guns. 

It is not too much to say that, in point of material, a finer army 
was never sent into the field. Why the net result of its performances 
should for a time have proved so disappointing is a question of the 
utmost gravity, the answer to which depends on a variety of con- 
siderations. There is, in the first place, the enormous inherent diffi- 
culty of the task we have undertaken. No attempt to estimate or to 
account for the phenomena noted during the course of this war is 
worth anything if it leaves out of sight the one dominant factor in 
the situation—that we have here the first example that has occurred 
of the New Warfare. Since the last great contest between first-class 
Powers—that of 1877—military science has undergone a revolution. 
The cause of this is the introduction of new weapons, productive of 
new effects and involving new tactics. The now well-known book 
of M. Bloch need not be held up as an infallible and final authority. 
But some, at least, of the author’s principal conclusions have received 
striking confirmation from recent South African experience. Without 
venturing upon any discussion of the methods of our Generals, it is 
permissible to point out that the novel tactical problems presented 
by the New Warfare can only be solved by actual experience gradu- 
ally acquired. It is unreasonable to judge such questions by standards 
which the progress of military science has rendered obsolete. 
Details apart, the one practical conclusion that emerges into chief 
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prominence is the preponderating advantage enjoyed nowadays by a 
defending force armed with modern weapons, and occupying an en- 
trenched position. The successful resistance of Mafeking, Kimberley, 
and especially Ladysmith, illustrates upon a small scale the same 
lesson which has been so forcibly brought home to us at Magersfon- 
tein and Colenso. 

Ever since their raid into Natal was checked, and the strategy of 
the Boers has been defensive in character, the methods of the New 
Warfare have been available in their favour. Their forces, moreover, 
enjoyed from the outset the initial advantage which the geological 
formation of the greater part of the primary field of operations gave 
them. The Republican commanders were able to select and—thanks 
to our Government’s delays—to fortify at leisure certain strategic 
positions which, even in hands far less capable than theirs, would 
have been almost impregnable. The Transvaal’s command of huge 
revenues, derived almost entirely from the Outlanders of the Rand, 
enabled it gradually to accumulate during a series of years the best 
and most modern armaments, as well as to hire the services of a 
number of well-trained European officers and practised artillerymen. 
The Boers’ old skill as marksmen enables them to employ, with the 
best effect, the admirable weapons of precision which they possess. 
Their army, consisting exclusively as it does of mounted infantry, is 
unique in its exact suitability to the kind of warfare that is most 
effective in the locality where the principal battles have been fought 
—where, too, every single physical feature of the country is of course 
familiar to them. Lastly, day by day and in the light of each 
event, the numerical strength of the Boers has upset all calcula- 
tions. 

But our comparative want of success during the first three months 
of the war was due also to other and more preventible causes. The 
insufficiency of the preparations made by the Government has been 
pointed out so forcibly and so frequently, and the attempts made to 
rebut the charge of negligence have been so feeble and so futile, that 
the case may fairly be regarded as established. Major Arthur 
Griffiths, in the January number of this Review, has stated the 
matter tersely and effectively. No adequate answer has been given 
to these questions: (1) Why did the Government refuse last summer 
to send out troops to the Cape in defiance of the urgent representa- 
tions both of their military advisers and of Sir Alfred Milner? and 
(2) Why, at the very least, were no preparations made for sending 
a foree—no stores collected, no mules purchased, no wagons procured, 
no shipping engaged? The first result of these omissions was to 
give the Boers so long a start in the field of operations that it is a sub- 
ject for thankfulness that they failed to make full use of it. The second 
result was the creation of a panic in Natal and the bringing to bear on 
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General White such an amount of political pressure as hampered his 
military movements, and led to his division being shut up in Lady- 
smith—a misfortune which prevented Sir Redvers Buller from 
executing the strategical plan which he had previously drawn up, and 
which all military experts believe to have had the best chance of 
success. 

But official negligence of war preparations is of older date than 
last summer. From the outset of the campaign two grave defects 
in the composition of our force everywhere hampered the operations 
of our brave soldiers, rendered some of their best efforts abortive, 
robbed even their most brilliant successes of decisive results, and 
caused a sacrifice of life both needless and nugatory. 

Of these the first was our admitted weakness in artillery, so pain- 
fully obvious throughout the early stage of the campaign. Our 
troops, besides being numerically inferior at nearly every point to the 
enemy, and, through lack of necessary transport, unable to turn his 
positions, were repeatedly called upon to storm well-nigh impreg- 
nable strongholds by direct frontal attack, and were further handi- 
capped by insufficiency of artillery-fire to prepare the way. True, 
in the controversy respecting our field-guns the military side of the 
War Office has scored heavily. It has been proved that our field- 
artillery is not of inferior quality, and it is unreasonable to compare 
it in point of range with the less mobile guns of position to which 
it has been incidentally opposed at various points. Certainly, 
however, in the first instance, our supply of guns was short. The 
total number of our batteries in South Africa may or may not now 
fall short of the minimum strength necessary. But this bare result 
has been obtained only by reducing the artillery at home almost to 
a vanishing point. In Parliament and elsewhere experts have warned 
us persistently for years that the number of our batteries is far too 
small. The warning has passed unheeded. The zealous military 
officials, to whom belongs the credit of organising the splendid force 
now serving at the Cape, have, it is certain, protested, though in vain, 
against the backwardness of Government in bringing this arm of 
the service up to the standard of numerical strength demanded by 
modern requirements. In point of quality our field-guns are, 
perhaps, the best yet produced, while the men behind them probably 
excel any gunners in Europe. On various recent occasions it has been 
solely the splendid handling of our artillery that has given us the 
advantage over the enemy. The failure has been in point of quantity, 
although the responsibility for this shortcoming cannot, without gross 
injustice, be laid to the charge of the Commander-in-Chief and his 
military colleagues. 

Accounts derived from various sources describe the terrible execu- 
tion done by a gun of which the Boers possess several batteries—the 
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37-mm. automatic quick-firing Maxim, discharging, not rifle-bullets, 
but 1}-1b. shells, at the rate of 300 per minute, and with a range of 
2t-miles. There may be good, if unexplained, reasons why the 
British army has not acquired a single specimen of this weapon, which 
was tried at Shoeburyness and refused by our War Office some years 
ago. But if our force of artillery has been starved on grounds of 
so-called economy, a grave responsibility rests on the authors of this 
policy of penny-wisdom and pound-folly. 

A similar deficiency in respect of quantity, combined with a similar 
magnificent efficiency of quality, was even more observable in the 
case of our cavalry. Over and over again it happened—at Talana 
Hill and Elandslaagte, as later at Belmont, at Graspan, and at the 
Modder River—that the British commander, after he had, at a costly 
sacrifice of his infantry, driven the enemy from their positions, was 
unable, owing to an insufficient supply of cavalry, to turn defeat into 
a rout, and thus to save his infantry from the terrible necessity of 
going through the whole business over again a day or two afterwards. 

The need that has been felt most keenly of all is that of mounted 
infantry. The value of mounted infantry was a lesson taught us by 
the Boers themselves, and the subject has been discussed for years. 
No wonder that, on all sides, the Government were censured for their 
refusal, in the first instance, of the offer of Colonial mounted troops, 
so exactly suitable for the present campaign—a condemnation which 
their belated acceptance of these overtures has since practically 
endorsed. The earlier employment of the splendid auxiliaries con- 
tributed by the Colonies would have made the ugly “surprises”’ of 
which our troops have been the too-frequent victims a technical impos- 
sibility. It is some consolation to note the efforts lately made to 
repair this notable shortcoming. 

The course of events has diverted public attention from the subject 
of the utterly defenceless state in which the Boer advance found the 
Natal frontier. A great deal was at first made of Sir William Butler’s 
alleged omission to take the measures necessary for resisting an 
attack which, for several years past, at all events, no one could deem 
improbable, and the better-informed anticipated as certain. More 
credible, however, is the counter-allegation that General Butler 
warned the Government of impending war, and insisted on the neces- 
sity of certain preparations to meet it. Sir William Butler’s pre- 
vious record in South Africa, and his distinguished services on the 
Red River and the Nile, sufficiently establish his military reputation, 
and forbid us to class him with the Schreiners and the Sauers, and 
others of like kidney. But, even on the hypothesis least favourable 
to Sir William Butler, neither his supposed negligence, nor any 
shortcoming due to the regrettable ill-health of his predecessor in the 
Cape command, General Goodenough, can be accepted by the nation 
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as an excuse for the confessed ignorance of the Government at home 
of the military conditions obtaining in South Africa. They surely 
might have known that, at short notice, the controversy with the 
Transvaal was liable to enter on an acute phase. They could not 
have failed to be aware that the question at issue was, immediately, 
the continuance or the extinction of the British dominion throughout 
the whole region; and, proximately, the standing or the falling of 
the British Empire itself. It is difficult to realise the state of mind 
in which the Queen’s advisers were able to regard the matter with 
cheery optimism. Even to the general public, the leading facts were 
sufficiently patent, and a good deal besides the leading facts was 
matter of ordinary and familiar knowledge to foreign observers. 
Both at home and abroad the question is asked: How did it come 
about that the outbreak of war found the Transvaal the predominant 
military Power in South Africa? That such was the case there can 
be no doubt whatever. Ministers themselves have put it forward as 
part of their defence against criticism, and the course of the campaign 
has demonstrated it. Assuming the ignorance of the Government as 
to the nature and extent of the Boer preparations for war and the 
numerical strength of their able-bodied men to have been as complete 
as is alleged, we should be justified in saying that their lack of 
information under the circumstances was culpable almost to the verge 
of criminality. 

On behalf of the Government it has, indeed, been urged that the 
measure of internal independence once unfortunately granted to the 
Transvaal has ever since precluded us from any right of interference 
with its armaments. The argument is amazing in its ineptitude. 
It is a commonplace in the history of international relations that, 
whenever any State, dependent or independent, increases its arma- 
ments under circumstances which render that increase a menace to 
its neighbours, the latter are warranted in demanding an explanation. 
An unsatisfactory reply is, in accordance with ordinary usage, 
followed either by a peremptory summons to disarm, or at least by 
the adoption of defensive measures pai passu. Even in a case where 
no directly aggressive purpose is obvious, a State that finds itself 
placed in a position of relative inferiority by the growing strength of 
its neighbours is bound by regard for its own safety to add to its 
forces. This very consideration has avowedly governed the large 
increase of our own Navy in recent years, without any offence being 
thereby caused to Foreign Powers. 

As between Great Britain and the two Dutch States of South 
Africa, the case in support of our right to control their armaments 
was far stronger. The geographical position of their combined 
territory as an exclave lying in the heart of the British dominions, 
absolutely precluded the possibility of their armaments being directed 
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against any enemy but ourselves. Still more, as regards the Trans- 
vaal in particular, if our admitted position as the paramount Power 
in South Africa meant anything at all, it must have involved the 
responsibility of protecting the Republic from every attack, foreign 
or native. Neither Boer State, therefore, could have the shadow of a 
legitimate excuse for any armaments whatever, and the first attempt on 
the part of either to acquire such should have been promptly put 
down. 

The Jameson Raid, served up on all occasions by the pro-Boers 
as an excuse for the Transvaal armaments, is, curiously enough, em- 
ployed by the Government to persuade the country that their hands 
were practically tied to prevent, if their eyes were not bandaged to 
observe, Mr. Kruger’s drastic methods of defence. It is incon- 
ceivable that so astute a person can have regarded with anything 
but amusement this ludicrous military burlesque, which with its 
slender plot, feeble action, and lame conclusion, was, nevertheless, not 
founded wholly on fiction. It is quite possible, indeed, to allege 
that the armaments were the cause of the Raid and not rice versd. 

It is not easy to find terms adequate to describe the fatuity that 
for a long series of years not only neglected to strengthen our own 
military forces in South Africa, but tolerated the accumulation by 
the Boer Republics of enormous stores of costly war material of all 
kinds, especially as the sinister significance of their preparations was 
confirmed by the unmistakable trend of their whole policy in the 
direction of fomenting disorders within the Queen’s dominions, and 
of ousting British supremacy from South Africa. 

The crisis through which we are passing has brought us face to face 
with the question whether, and by what means, we can obtain an 
army sufficient for the needs of the Empire. Only two courses to 
this end are open—either to retain the system of voluntary enlistment 
at an enormous increase in costliness, or to adopt some modified form 
of conscription. It is as unfair to reject the one merely on the ground 
of a wholly imaginary stinginess of the British tax-payer, as it is to 
neglect the other on the plea that it would be an infringement of 
traditional British liberty. Successive Governments have generally 
found themselves behind, rather than in advance of, public opinion on 
questions of National Expenditure for National Defence. And it is 
not to be doubted that the latter expedient would find Englishmen 
equally ready to devote a portion of their lives to their country’s 
service. 

The Secretary for War has himself hinted not obscurely that it may 
be necessary to make this requirement in the form of compulsory 
service in the Militia. The present is perhaps the psychological 
moment at which to develop such a scheme. If it were framed in a 
liberal spirit and made to include just exemptions—to be obtainable 
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for instance, by a determinate period of service with the Volunteers— 
it might be hailed with positive enthusiasm by Englishmen whose 
patriotism has been stirred to its very depths by the crucial difficulties 
which England has had to confront. It may even be urged from the 
point of view of Labour interests that this restriction in the number 
of candidates for civil employment to men who have already served 
with the colours, would increase the proportion of demand to supply 
in the labour market, with the certain result of a higher wage. 

It is distinctly a matter for regret that the status of the Commander- 
in-Chief should have been radically altered in recent years, and that 
he should now occupy the position simply of primus inter pares instead 
of being, as formerly, the sole responsible adviser in all military 
matters of the Secretary for War. It is an open secret that the 
present holder of the office, notwithstanding his great experience and 
his thorough knowledge of every detail of his profession, is unable to 
impress his views upon a civilian Minister, or to charm the ears of a 
thrifty Chancellor of the Exchequer, charm he never so wisely. 
Ministries change, but the official mind is as unchangeable in its 
essential nature as the spots of the leopard or the skin of the 
Ethiopian. Nothing is more characteristic of it than its almost superb 
capacity for blinking inconvenient facts, and its perpetual liability to 
be deterred from duty by the bogey of the next General Election. 
Procrastination and Parsimony were the bane of the weak Govern- 
ment that was too late to rescue Gordon at Khartum. Procrastination 
and Parsimony seem to have dogged up to a point the footsteps of 
this, the strongest Administration of modern times, which by earlier 
action might assuredly have dealt more happily with the Transvaal 
trouble. Half our mischances in war have always been caused by the 
British soldier being called upon to fight, not only against the actual 
enemy confronting him, but against Time. The old story is always 
liable to repeat itself-—the saving in the first instance of a little 
treasure at the subsequent expense of a river of blood: Vacillation in 
the Cabinet to be atoned-for dearly by Valour in the Camp. 

Grorce ARTHUR. 


*-* 


The foregoing article was accepted while the writer was in a purely civil 
ci preity, «e., before his services had been volunteered for and accepted in the 
limperial Yeomanry Corps.— Ed. F, R. 
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THE LOGIC OF NON-DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. 


I.—ExpiANATION OF THE Points at Issuer. 


In an article entitled “The Intellectual Future of Catholicism,” 
published by me last November in the Nineteenth Century, I en- 
deavoured to point out that the gradual decomposition produced by 
criticism in those Biblical evidences on which the reformed Churches 
have based the doctrinal teachings of Christianity is fatal to the 
doctrinal position of every Church but one—this one exceptional 
Church being the Church of Rome. I pointed out that the posi- 
tion of the Church of Rome was exceptional, because its teaching 
is founded on a principle which the reformed Churches have repu- 
diated—the principle, namely, of its own corporate, living, and con- 
tinuous infallibility ; that in virtue of this princ‘ple, however his- 
torical criticism might destroy the value of the Bible as ‘he sole 
foundation of doctrine, the Church of Rome was logically untouched 
by the process; that the Bible was, according to the Roman theory, 
vouched for by the Church, not the Church by the Bible; and 
that thus, though the authority of the book, taken by itself, might 
be discredited, Rome still preserved the logical means of maintain- 
ing it, in the underlying authority of its own living witness, which 
attested that the book was the vehicle of special truths, and indi- 
cated the manner in which it was so. I pointed out, further, 
that the Roman theory of the Church was not only the sole theory 
which, in the present day, could provide dogmatic Christianity with 
any self-consistent basis, but was also the theory which was most 
closely in accordance with modern evolutionary science as applied to 
the phenomena of society ; because, while the reformed Churches 
might conceive of a Church as an organisation, the Church of Rome 
alone conceived of it as a developing organism. 

Such was the argument of my article; and by an undesigned 
coincidence, two other articles, both by eminent writers, appeared 
almost at the same time, dealing with what was practically the 
same subject, but dealing with it from an opposite point of view. 
One of them was by M. Adolphe Sabbatier, a Liberal French Pro- 
testant, which was published in the Contemporary Review for October. 
The other was by Mrs. Humphry Ward, which was published in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Both these writers start from the same premise as myself—-that 
modern criticism, taken together with the growth of scientific know- 
ledge generally, has deprived the Bible of all independent power to 
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substantiate the truth of Christianity as a body of supernatural doc- 
trine. That this is Mrs. Ward’s view is, of course, well known, us no 
English writer has done more than she to put it in a popular and 
easily intelligible form ; but it will be interesting to quote a passage 
or two from the article of the French Protestant. “The historical 
criticism of the Bible, and of its strictly historical interpretation on 
the one side, and on the other side the historical criticism of dogma,” 
have had, he says, the two following “ inevitable effects.” ‘ The first 
has had the inevitable effect of modifying the dogmatic idea which 
our fathers had of the Bible and its authority—that is the very dogma 
which in the old theology served as the very guarantee and foundation of 
all the others. The second has modified the idea of dogma in general, 
by showing its historic contingency, and its constant and inevitable 
transformation.’’ We now see, he says, “that dogmas did not come 
down from Heaven. They are the result of centuries of thought and 
controversy”; this thought and controversy being, as he points out 
elsewhere, conditioned by ideas of philosophy and the physical uni- 
verse which are now wholly obsolete. We must, then, he argues, 
regard this as “the stubble and hay left by childish imagination and 
inexperienced thought.” We must free ourselves from “the yoke 
of the letter,” and “attach ourselves more strongly to the spirit. 
Our piety is obliged to fall back on personal experience, and the 
actual interior witness of the Holy Spirit—the source of all certainty 
and peace to the Christian soul.” 

To these quotations let me add another, from an article in the 
Church Gazette (November 18, 1899), in which the article by myself, 
already referred to, is criticised. The writer admits fully that unless 
we postulate the truth of the Roman doctrine of infallibility, the old 
doctrinal theology is no longer logically tenable, because it is no 
doubt true that the old doctrinal foundations on which originally the 
Reformed Churches built, can no longer support any doctrinal struc- 
ture. “ But,’ the writer continues, ‘‘ while granting Mr. Mallock’s 
premises, we entirely decline his conclusion, which is that along 
with these foundations all reformed Christianity must go. . . . The 
fact is, that though these principles did form, or were held to form, 
the foundation of the reformed Churches’ position, so long as the 
general confidence in dogma remained unshaken, yet that foundation 
is now long since discarded by them, because an increase of light has 
enabled them to take their stand on ground both wider and far more 
impregnable—an advantage which has been denied to the Roman 
Church as inconsistent with its claim of changelessness. Churches 
unfettered by this dignified but paralysing attribute have come to see 
that their true basis lies in the individual religious consciousness, and 
that inner light which they attribute to the continuous and living 
agency of the Holy Ghost; and that the evidence, which can alone be 
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wholly conclusive, is purely intuitional, and has to do with the 
subjective fitness of the doctrines they maintain.” 

And now let us turn to the article of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The immediate occasion of it was an assertion made by Lord Hali- 
fax that “ the doctrine of the Virgin birth is the foundation of the 
Christain faith.” Mrs. Ward contends, as the reader will hardly 
require to be told, that the Virgin birth can be regarded as nothing 
more than a legend; but the principal point she insists on is that a 
belief in this alleged miracle is not the foundation of the Christian 
faith at all; and that those who abandon it, and all the other beliefs 
cognate to it, may not only claim to be Christians as truly as any of 
those who retain them, but may claim as fully also to be members of 
the Church of England. “To us,” she says, “the Church forms.are 
natural and dear. If we are driven out because the personal relief 
we claim [7.c., the non-requirement of any dogmatic belief] is denied 
us, we go with a sense of wrong and exile, protesting in our Lord’s 
name, against a separation which is a denial of his spirit, and an 
infringement of his commands.”’ 

The writer in the Church Critic contends that my argument on 
behalf of the Roman theory, as affording for Christianity its sole 
logical foundation, though consistent with itself, is without practical 
value, because it identifies Christianity with Christianity in its doctrinal 
form, and ignores the Christianity represented by himself, M. Sab- 
batier, and Mrs. Ward. And it is true that my argument, as stated 
in the article referred to, did so. It did so because, in speaking there 
of Christianity, I adopted an assumption which is still the assumption 
of the majority of professing Christians, and of all Anglican Chris- 
tians except one particular party, that Christianity means a Christianity 
inseparable from its traditional dogmas. I am quite willing to admit 
—indeed, no one could possibly deny—that with those who mean by 
Christianity a religion without these dogmas, the argument on which 
I insisted can have no weight whatever. The whole question at issue 
is, whether Christianity of this latter kind has any reasonable claim to 
be called Christianity at all; whether in any definite sense it can be 
called a religion at all; and whether, if it is a religion, it is really 
anything more than traditional Protestantism in its final stage of 
decomposition. This is the question which I propose to consider in 
the present article. 


I].—Is rurre any Reat Ipentiry Between Non-Miracviovs 
AND Traprrionat Curistranity ? 
In one sense, of course, whether the religion of Mrs. Ward and 


her friends can be called Christianity or no, is a mere question of 
nomenclature. Christ was regarded asa great prophet by Mahomet, 
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and any body of Mahomedans who respected Christ’s ethical teaching 
might justify themselves on verbal grounds in applying the name 
Christianity to their Mahomedanism. An Indian ascetic, who judged 
of the Christian religion by the manner in which its spirit was 
manifested in the life of St. Simeon Stylites, might on the same 
grounds, call himself a Christian also. But persons like Mrs. Ward 
claim the name for themselves, not on any ground of abstract verbal 
propriety, but on the ground that dogmatic Christianity and Chris- 
tianity as interpreted by themselves differ only in accidental points, 
and in all essential points are identical. So completely is this the 
case that Mrs. Ward declares that she and her co-religionists have 
the strongest desire that they and their children shall be admitted to 
the altars of the orthodox as communicants ; that their infants should 
be baptised, and their boys and girls confirmed. She insists, more- 
over, that as Christians they are indefeasibly entitled to be partici- 
pators in these rites; and she urges, with a certain naiveté, that they 
are now shut out from them only by the fact—easily alterable— 
that the formule of the Church of England, as they now stand, 
requires from them an expression of assent to the Articles of the 
Christian Creeds. 

I will not pause for more than a moment to observe how fantastic 
and preposterous this claim of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s must neces- 
sarily be from the point of view of the orthodox, who still, as she 
admits, constitutes the great majority of Anglicans. For these 
persons, the beliefs that Mrs. Ward repudiates, are absolutely essen- 
tial to their religion; and to admit a person who denied these to 
baptism, to confirmation, and to the Eucharist, would, for them, be 
like enlisting in the Emperor of Russia’s body-guard a group of 
Nihilists whose avowed ambition was to assassinate him. I will pass 
by this aspect of Mrs. Ward's claim, and consider it solely from her 
own point of view—not from that of those who differ from her. I 
will begin our inquiry by asking, from her own point of view, for 
what possible reason she can wish to participate in these rites? What 
good would they do her, beyond ministering to a sentimentality not 
unnatural in one who regrets, for association’s sake, the beliefs which 
her intellect has repudiated ? Does her desire for them rest upon any 
kind of conviction calculated to endure amongst those coming 
generations who, having never entertained the repudiated beliefs 
themselves, regard them with none of the tenderness with which 
present association invests them ? 

In order to answer these questions, let us take Mrs. Ward's Chris- 
tianity, as she herself describes it, and examine carefully its essential 
features and principles. The principle which primarily distinguishes 
it from the Christianity of orthodoxy and tradition is the principle— 
to put the matter in her own words—that miracles do not happen. It 
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follows from this that Christ, though he may have been the best and 
greatest of men, was, physiologically, mentally, and morally, not more 
than a man. He was born as we are born; he died as we die; and 
his ideas were conditioned as ours are—and indeed far more than ours 
are—by the ideas of his own time, and more particularly of his own 
province. The supernatural conception of him, and all the dogmas 
involved in it, were slowly developed during the first three centuries 
of Christianity, as the result of devout reflection amongst men mag- 
netised by his personality, and doing their necessarily unscientific 
best to explain its magnetism in terms of “ the intellectual conceptions 
of their time.”” Modern Christianity, the Christianity which Mrs. 
Ward professes, is primarily an unthinking of the whole of this 
theological and philosophical process; it is “a thinking away of the 
dogma and marvel of the first three centuries,” and a coming back 
“to the human reality at the root.” But this being done, our task 
does not end there. We have to do over again by the light of 
modern knowledge what the early Christians did by the light of 
the knowledge of their time. Christianity is an historical fact. 
Christ’s influence is an historical fact: and for these facts we, like 
the early Christians, have to think out an explanation. But our 
explanation, unlike theirs, rejecting all miraculous postulates as 
incredible and indeed unthinkable, is based solely on the actual “ facts 
of moral and intellectual experience.” Now out of such reflection, 
Mrs. Ward contends, there arises “a personal and intense conviction 
that the clue to the world lies in goodness, and the personal struggle 
for goodness ; and that behind that struggle, und the relation of our 
will to it, lies a divine will to good, and a divine consciousness, with 
which our own will and consciences are mysteriously but closely 
connected.” We argue with ourselves, Mrs. Ward continues, “ that 
such an influence [as that of Christ] upon man’s mind and history 
cannot have arisen without special meaning in a world that issues 
from a divine thoughtand goodness. . . . The influence starts from a 
human life; but the life is more than appears. It is a symbol, a 
challenge, a divine word, by which, more conspicuously than through 
the ordinary process of moral education, God speaks to and calls the 
souls of men. The life of Jesus Christ was at the beginning, and is 
still, such a symbol and a challenge. To be a Christian is to adopt 
at once Christ’s doctrine of God, and his view of the kind and nature 
of that life which leads us to, and reunites us with God. It is also to 
feel Christ himself as a Reconciler and Revealer. . . . It is to stand 
for Christ against the selfish and material elements of the world. It 
is to be tenderly and humbly eager to obey the few and simple 
directions he laid down for us as to the outward rites of this society 
or ceclesia—to partake of his memorial feast, as the symbol and 
form of our mystical union with him, with the brethren, and with 
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God. . . . It is so to lead this life in his love and service . . . that 
when death comes, our dearest hope may be that beyond the darkness 
and storm of the great change, we shall in some way inconceivable to 
the human imagination find our Master, and yield our account to him, 
and know him at last more truly than ever Peter or John knew him 
on earth, in the presence and the light of God.” 

Here, then, is Mrs. Ward’s account of the religion which she calls 
Christianity. Let us examine this religion fairly and carefully, 
testing it by her own principles. We shall find it to be the most 
extraordinary mixture conceivable of confusions and contradictions, 
what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls ideas out of focus, and of fragments 
of that very theology which it professes to supersede, altered only by 
being deprived of all logical consistency. There is at the heart of it, 
no doubt, a feeling, a condition of mind, a moral and spiritual con- 
viction, which deserves to be treated with deep and sincere respect ; 
but that it constitutes a religion which can with any truth claim any 
identity with Christianity as the world has known it hitherto, and that 
it is that Christianity restated in a more defensible form, is a con- 
tention that will not stand a moment’s dispassionate criticism. The 
best of it that can be said is that it is a vague natural religion, which, 
by some eclectic process, has assimilated to itself some parts of the 
Christian sentiment and morality; or that it is an attempt to decant 
the wine of the old Christianity into a few broken pieces of the glass 
that once held it. 

Let us start with fixing our attention on Mrs. Ward’s theological 
first principle—that miracles do not happen; that Christ was a 
mere man; that what is at the root of Christianity is a mere “ human 
reality.” According to this principle, Christ at once becomes, not the 
sole true religious ‘‘ Revealer,”’ but only one out of many. He may 
have been greater than Buddha, or Mahomet, or Socrates; but he 
was greater than these only in the same sense that Shakespeare was 
a greater poet than Milton. And, indeed, Mrs. Ward admits that 
such is the case: for in a sentence omitted in the foregoing quotation, 
she illustrates the influence which Christ has had on the world, by 
comparing it with the influences of other religious leaders. ‘ These 
influences,” she says, “ are always, at bottom, the influence, so far as 
appears, of a man on men”; and “in all races and at all times they 
have carried men beyond or through the moral life into the region 
of religious faith and hope.” How, then, since Christ’s nature, 
work, and influence are generically the same as those of Buddha and 
Socrates, can it possibly be permissible, according to Mrs. Ward’s 
principles, to use language and entertain ideas about him, which 
would be condemned as belonging to the period of “dogma and 
marvel” if used and entertained about the others? Yet this is 
precisely what Mrs. Ward does, when she mentions amongst the first 
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duties and signs of the Christian the bringing of our children to 
baptism, and the partaking of the Holy Communion; when she 
speaks of the Holy Communion as “the food of our mystical union” ; 
and of our dearest hope being the hope that beyond the grave 
we “shall find our Master, and yield our humble account to 
him.” 

How inconsistent with her own principles this language is may be 
seen by applying it to any other of those Teachers “ who have 
carried men into the regions of religious faith and hope.” Let us 
suppose, for instance, that Mrs. Ward is talking to a Mahomedan, 
and is trying to show him that, whilst his religion has a vital truth 
at the heart of it, there is a great deal of “ dogma and marvel”’ that 
has to be thought away. Would she dream of informing him that 
amongst the beliefs he might naturally cherish was the hope that 
he would render to Mahomet “a humble account” in heaven ? 
Or, suppose Socrates had asked his friends, as he drank the cup of 
hemlock, to drink on the anniversary of his death a cup of wine to 
his memory, would Mrs. Ward maintain that fora Greek in subse- 
quent ages the drinking of this cup of wine was essential in any way 
to an assimilation of the vital truths which animated the Socratic 
teaching? Would she venture to speak of it as “the food of some 
mystical union”? She obviously would not. She would reject 
such language as an expression of the grossest superstition. Why, 
then, if Christ was a mere man like Socrates, can our drinking to-day 
a cup of wine in his memory be in any way essential to our following 
his moral example, or be a vital assimilation of Christ’s views of 
God ? How can it be “the food of any mystical union” with him 
any more than it could be the food of some mystical union with 
Socrates? How in any way can it be more essential to the Christian 
religion than eating plum-pudding at Christmas is essential to 
Christian good-will; or than eating goose at Michaelmas is essential 
to English patriotism ? Mrs. Ward says that he enjoined the rite 
on us, and that he enjoined on us also the cognate rite of baptism. 
This is true. But Mrs. Ward says also that, Christ being merely a 
man, many of his ideas belonged to his own age only. Amongst 
them, for example, were his ideas of the miracles and prophetic 
inspiration of the Old Testament. Why, if we regard them as no 
longer tenable, should we attribute to the ceremonial consumption of 
a little bread and wine, which had its origin in the celebration of the 
Jewish Passover, some eternal virtue essential to the Christian life ? 
With regard to baptism, the case is still stronger. Mrs. Ward points 
out, as one of the strongest evidences that Christianity had a natural 
and not a miraculous origin, the fact that “it was, as a system of 
ideas, more than half in existence before the Lord lived and taught ” 
—that these ideas had sprung up between the closing of the Hebrew 
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Canon and the birth of Christ as the result of “‘ popular speculation,” 
the adaptation of Babylonian and Persian ideas, or the theosophic 
‘‘ philosophising ”’of the Greeks ; and had men in subsequentages only 
been aware of this, they would not, she says, “ have trembled for 
centuries ” under the eschatology of the Church. Now, if any part of 
the Christian rule originated in some transitory conditions, the rite of 
baptism so originated. Why, then, if we reject the idea that Christ 
was The Word, co-equal with God, as a piece of theosophic philoso- 
phising, are we to retain, and regard as vital, a ceremony which, if 
Christ was a mere Palestinian Jew, has no more meaning at the 
present day than the ceremony of holding a child’s face under an 
ordinary tap of cold water. If it has any greater efficacy, in what 
does the efficacy reside? Does it residein the making of a cross mark 
on the child’s forehead? Or in the muttering of some words during 
the performance? According to Mrs. Ward’s principle, that miracles 
do not happen, the cross and the words can have no more spiritual 
efficacy than what she herself repudiates as the hocus pocus of the 
Mass. And, to go back again to the question of Holy Communion, 
how does the Roman theory which Mrs. Ward repudiates as belonging 
to the sphere “ of dogma and marvel ” belong to the sphere of ‘‘ dogma 
and marvel’? any more than her own, which represents the nibbling 
of a bit of ordinary bread and the sipping from a cup of ordinary 
wine, as the partaking of the ‘“ food of a mystical union ” with the 
son of a Galilean Carpenter, who died, as all his generation died, 
nineteen hundred years ago? Is it an article of Mrs. Ward’s recon- 
structed Christian creed that every human being who dies, so comes 
to life in another state of existence, that he is cognizant of everything 
that goes on in the hearts of the whole human race’ Unless Christ 
possesses this kind of omniscience, how can a mystical union be effected 
between living Christians and him, either by nibbling a piece of 
ordinary bread, or otherwise ? And unless all men, after death, do 
possess this ommniscience, what means is there for attributing its 
possession to Christ, who did not, according to Mrs. Ward’s creed, 
differ essentially in any way from ordinary human beings ? 

Yet again—on the ground that miracles do not happen, and that 
there was nothing miraculous about Christ—Mrs. Ward denies the 
reality both of the Resurrection and the Ascension; and yet it appears 
to be part of her reconstructed and non-marvellous creed that Christ 
hereafter will personally receive “the humble account” of every 
Christian, and presumably of every human being, ‘“‘after the darkness 
and storm of the great change.’ Why is it more reasonable, less 
dogmatic, and less marvellous to say, that all the human race will be 
judged by an ordinary human being, than to say that it will be 
judged by the Word, who was with God from the beginning? Is 
there any more evidence for the former assertion than for the latter ? 
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And is not the latter intrinsically the more consistent and less absurd 
of the two? And now let us turn for a moment from Mrs. Ward to 
the critic in the Church Gazette, who belongs to Mrs. Ward’s school, 
and consider one more article of the new creed, which is prominently 
put forward by him. The Bible and the Primitive Church he, like 
Mrs. Ward, declares to have been both “long discarded” as the 
foundations of belief, by the new Christianity. The new Christian 
Churches, he says, “see that their true basis lies in that inner light 
which they attribute to the continuous living agency of the Holy 
Ghost.” Now, this doctrine of the Holy Ghost is a doctrine essen- 
tially belonging to the theology of those very ages whicly the new 
Christianity rejects. With what consistency, then, can a religion 
which rejects the doctrine of the Trinity as a piece of obsolete theo- 
sophic philosophising, and especially maintains that the Second Person 
was nothing more than a man, offer the world to-day, as the founda- 
tion of all its teaching, the ever-living personality and constant 
operations of the Third Person ? 


IIL.—Tur Turee Essentian Doctrines or Noxn-Mrracvurous 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Criticism of this kind of the new non-dogmatic and non-miraculous 
Christianity might be extended indefinitely. But what has just been 
said, so far as concerns its claim to any real identity with the Chris- 
tianity of orthodoxy and tradition, is sufficient. For what has been 
said shows this: That if the new Christianity be really as Mrs. Ward 
describes it, it is not non-dogmatic, and not non-miraculous at all, 
but is encumbered with as much dogma and miracle as Roman 
Catholicism itseif, the only differences being that the dogma and 
miracle of Roman Catholicism form a coherent system consistent 
with Roman Catholic principles; whilst the dogma and miracle of 
Mrs. Ward’s Christianity, with its Baptismal sacrament, its Confirma- 
tion, its Third Person of The Trinity, its “ food of mystical union,” 
and its purely human founder, who never rose from the dead, but to 
whom all men after death will render ‘“ humble account”’ of their 
lives, is a mere ragged patch-work of the old dogmas and miracles, 
which the first principle of the new Christianity rejects. 

But the alleged identity of the new Christianity with the old is 
only an accidental element in the question which it really concerns 
us to consider. The important point is, not whether the new Chris- 
tianity is essentially identical with the old, but whether it has in it 
the makings of a definite religion at all. To ascertain whether this is 
so, we must forget the tatters of the old doctrinal uniform with which its 
professors so incongruously try to decorate it, and confine ourselves 
to the living ideas, feelings and convictions, which are no doubt at the 
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root of it. What these are it is easy enough to see. They are clearly 
set forth, and set forth with an obvious and passionate sincerity, by 
writers like Mrs. Ward. They are as follows. Firstly, there is the 
doctrine, assumed as axiomatic, that there is a personal God, who 
takes cognisance of the lives of men, who demands frem men a life in 
conformity with some standard supplied by his own ethical nature, 
and who will adjust the destinies of men after death in accordance 
with their conformity to this standard, or their deviation from it. 
Secondly, there is the doctrine, declared to be evidenced by history, 
that certain men have, from time to time, arisen—moral and spiritual 
geniuse&e—the conformity of whose characters to the divine standard 
has been exceptional, and whose lives have thus constituted, for the 
rest of mankind, a practical revelation of what the divine standard is, 
stimulating men to follow it, and thus guiding them to God. Thirdly, 
there is the doctrine that, of these exceptional men, one—a certain 
Jewish peasant called Jesus— possessed a character more completely 
in accordance with the divine standard than did the rest; and con- 
sequently that it is his example, as distinct from and superior to them, 
which all those who would see God must follow. This third doctrine 
is based on the evidence of an alleged faculty of moral and spiritual 
intuition. 

Now whatever other doctrines Mrs. Ward may think she has a 
right to, these are hers undoubtedly ; and they are her fundamental 
doctrines. Any others she may profess to hold must be consistent 
with them, and arise out of them; or else they cannot be really any 
part of her system: they are merely sentimental fancies, due to her 
own personal circumstances. To these three fundamental doctrines 
we will therefore confine ourselves; and with regard to them there 
are certain concessions, which we may at once make to Mrs. Ward. 
We may concede to her her doctrine of an ethical God. We may 
concede she has aright to assume it. We must in fact, assume it 
ourselves, as the starting point of the whole discussion. We may 
concede also her second doctrine, with a certain amount of qualifica- 
tion. We may concede that certain rare characters have from time 
to time appeared, whose lives have been accepted by generations, and 
by millions of men, as embodiments of the divine ideal, and examples 
which all should follow. We may concede, further, that men have 
accepted these rare characters as examples, in virtue of a certain 
intuitional moral faculty, which attests and responds to ethical superi- 
ority, just as other faculties attest and respond to the truth and the 
beauty of great and moving poetry. Finally, we may concede that, 
in the case of vast masses of mankind, this intuitional moral faculty 
perceives the example of Christ as superior, deeper, fuller, more 
moving and spiritually satisfying, than the examples of those other 
exceptional men, of whose company he forms one. And we may 
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eonecde, yet again, that this view of Christ’s character is held by many 
—and Mrs. Ward, no doubt, so holds it—with a “personal and 
intense conviction.” All this being conceded, the question to be 
asked is, whether a religion which rests on the three foregoing 
doctrines is a definite religion, a definite guide to life at all; or 
whether it is not merely a vague natural theism, provincialised by 
certain sentiments which are already beginning to die out, for which, 
in any case, it is impossible to claim any universality, and which 
cannot be applied to life in any distinct and authoritative way. 


IV.—Tue Inposstpmiry or Vinpicatinc ror Non-Mrracunous 
Curistrianiry ANY Onsecrive AND Universat Avurasortiry. 


Any religion which, like Mrs. Ward’s, professes to be more than 
a vague theism, which professes to be theism as expounded by a 
certain founder and leader, and to supply us, before all things, with 
a specific rule of life, must necessarily, if it is to fulful its professions, 
be able to do two things. It must be able to enjoin on us its rule 
of life with authority, and it must be able to make its rule of life 
definite. Can Mrs. Ward’s religion do either one or the other? We 
shall find that it cannot. Let us begin with the question of authority. 

Mrs. Ward, in order to illustrate the position which her Christianity 
claims for Christ, refers us, as we have seen, to the influence, attested 
by history, which other religious teachers have exercised over other 
races. She forgets, however, that though these other teachers may 
have been generically not more than ordinary men, they were supposed 
to have been more than ordinary men by the peoples and the races 
who were influenced by them. Buddha was regarded as miraculous, 
in his very nature; Mahomet was regarded as a vehicle of miracle, 
being miraculously inspired by God: and however their teaching 
may, by its inherent qualities, have touched the sympathies of those 
who accepted it, it dominated their lives because, besides touching 
their sympathies, it was supposed to have the sanction of supernatural 
revelation at the back of it. And, as history shows us, precisely the 
same thing has been true till now with regard to the teaching of 
Christ. His moral example, and his moral injunctions, have met 
with a direct emotional response in the hearts of those who believed 
in him; but this emotional response was accompanied and reinforced 
by an intellectual belief —by a belief that whilst touching in them a 
certain set of emotions, Christ was qualified to inform them, by means 
of his supernatural knowledge, that these emotions did, as an objec- 
tive fact, vibrate in unison with the character of the eternal God. 
Does Mrs. Ward suppose that this intellectual belief was merely an 
accidental feature of Christ’s influence on mankind, and that this 
belief can be destroyed without that influence being affected? If 
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she does, she must know very little of human nature, and very 
little of the function that religion is called upon to fulfil. The 
main function of any ethical religion is not to call the righteous 
to repentance, but sinners. Christianity appeals to men who have 
a sense in them that responds to the Christian ideal; but these 
men have other senses as well, which respond to other ideals also, 
and respond to them yet more readily. The saving function of 
the Christian religion is to convince these men, not that Christ’s 
philosophy of life is more immediately seductive than other philo- 
sophies—which it is not—but that it is true in a sense in which 
other philosophies are not true. In offering to us, as it dces, a picture 
of a certain spiritual landscape, it has not only to bespeak our 
admiration for its beauty, but to inform us with absolute authority 
that this picture is an accurate representation of some actual scene ; 
whilst other pictures competing for our admiration are not. Nor has 
it merely to convince us that a spiritual ideal of life is more in 
accordance with the divine will than a purely sensual and selfish 
ideal; but it has to convince us that of many spiritual ideals, the 
Christian ideal alone accords with the divine will completely. It has 
not only to show us that Christ’s philosophy is truer than Théophile 
Gautier’s ; but that it is truer than the philosophy of Buddhism, or than 
that of Goethe. It has to show us that the hope of meeting, and 
rendering a “ humble account” of our lives to a Jewish peasant here- 
after is a hope which has a sounder objective basis than the hope of 
achieving, after many lives of increasing purity and self-denial, the 
superior blessedness of Nirvana. Now, how can Christianity, as Mrs. 
Ward conceives it, possibly show us this? Mrs. Ward rejects the 
doctrine of Christ’s descent into Hell. She says there is no objec- 
tive evidence for it. ‘‘ Why should we believe it?” she asks. We 
may with equal force ask her, why should we believe that we shall 
all have to render a humble account to Christ hereafter-—Christ a 
mere man like ourselves? In the same way, we ask her, why should 
we believe that Christ’s moral teaching is, in any objective sense, 
truer than the Buddhistic teaching is, to the ethical character of what 
she calls “the central prevailing world-force”? All she could say 
would be, ‘“ It appeals more to my personal moral sense.’’ Buta 
Buddhist saint would answer, “ My moral sense is different. To 
mine the teaching that appeals most is Buddha’s. 

But it is even more pertinent to ask how Mrs. Ward could convince 
a man who, having once been attracted, like herself, by the Christian 
ideal, and having lived according to it, is subsequently attracted by 
another of a less severe, but not of a debased kind, and lives according 
to this, that he has abandoned an ideal which is in harmony with the 
‘central prevailing world-force ’’ for an ideal which is not ? If Mrs. 
Ward and her back-sliding friend still believed that Christ was God 
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she would have solid ground on which to argue. She would be able 
to appeal to his knowledge that Christ's teaching was authoritative, 
even though his emotion for the time might fail to respond to it, for 
Christ and “the central prevailing world-force”’ would, in that case, 
be identical. But if they both start with the assumption that he 
was a mere mortal man, with no faculty for understanding the world- 
force generically different from the faculties possessed by themselves, 
the moment Christ’s teaching failed to satisfy her friend’s moral 
taste, the only ground on which she could urge him to continue to 
submit himself to it would be gone. The truth is that Christianity, 
as a restraining and guiding force, is at once most operative and most 
requisite, precisely on those occasions when the individual ceases to 


feel that Christ’s teaching is true, and retains only an intellectual 


knowledge that it is true; and the sole logical fulcrum of this intel- 
lectual lever is a conviction that Christ himself had some knowledge 
of things different in kind from any knowledge that is accessible to 
mere men; and that he consequently speaks with an absolutely unique 
authority. Butas soon as we deny to Christ any miraculous and super- 
human character, the only ground on which we attribute to him this 
unique authority disappears. His authority suffers the same kind of 
change that was suffered by the travels of M. de Rougemont, when 
it was discovered that he had never been in the regions which he 
professed to describe. 

If under such circumstances we still insist that Christ’s teaching is 
the absolute truth, the authority on which we make this assertion 
is transferred from him to ourselves. We believe in him because 
his views agree with our own; we do not believe in our own 
because they agree with his. Of course, in any case our belief in 
this begins with a conviction of our own—an interior response in 
ourselves to his moral and spiritual teaching ; but if we believe him 
to be a superhuman being as well as a human being, a second 
authority, an exterior authority, comes back to us from him, which 
meets and ratifies this authority of our own feelings; whilst if we 
believe him td be a human being only, this second, this ratifying 
authority altogether disappears. We are left with the witness of 
our own feelings and with these alone. Accordingly, if Mrs. Ward 
asserts that the Christian teaching is objectively and certainly true 
in a sense in which the Buddhistic teaching is not, she must rest 
her position on the theory, not that Christ was generically superior 
to Buddha, but that Christians are, in some mystical way, generi- 
cally superior to Buddhists. 

The difference between a belief in a miraculous Christ and in a 
Christ who is merely human is this: that in the former case we 
get more out of our belief than we ourselves put into it; and in 


the latter case we get nothing out of it but what we ourselves put 
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into it. Accordingly, if Mrs. Ward and her friends feel that Christ’s 
teaching agrees with their own instincts and preferences, it is impos- 
sible to argue them out of these any more than it would be possible to 
argue them out of any other tastes or preferences arising from their 
own temperaments; but they, on the other hand, are equally powerless 
to impress this taste, arising from their own preferences, on others. 
They have no means of vindicating for it any objective superiority. 


V.—Tue Iwpossisirity or Deriving rrom Non-Mrracvunovs 
CuyRISTIANITY ANY DerinireE Rute or Lire. 


But another point, yet more important, still remains to be con- 
sidered. A non-miraculous Christianity is not only unable to claim 
for itself any general superiority to other religions, or other philoso- 
phies of life; but it is also utterly incompetent, so long as it is true 
to its own principles, to translate itself into any definite form for the 
guidance of those professing it. Its essence, as Mrs. Ward insists, 
is ethical. It exists to influence conduct, and its efficacy is revealed 
through its influences on conduct. Now, though ethical feeling is 
vague and difficult to define, the rules for ethical conduct must be pre- 
cise. Let us take, for example, the Christian ethics of marriage, and the 
question of whether, or under what conditions, divorce is allowable. 
Even amongst orthodox Christians opinions have differed as to this; 
but the whole discussion amongst them has turned on the meaning of 
certain words of Christ, the authority of which, if rightly interpreted, 
all parties agreed to be final. Christ said that Moses allowed divorce 
because of the hardness of men’s hearts; “ but from the beginning 
it was not so.” If Christ was the Word, who was in the beginning, 
and who was with God, and who was God, he spoke when he said 
this, out of the fulness of a supernatural knowledge; and we must 
reverently deduce our own ethics of marriage from what he tells us. 
But if Christ was merely a man, he knew no more about “ the begin- 
ning”’ than we do. He knew indeed much less. If we take “ the 
beginning” in the natural sense of the word—the sense in which 
Christ, if he were a mere man, must have used it—we find that as 
we go back to the beginning instead of getting to an indissoluble 
monogamy, we get to polygamy, to polyandry, and finally to condi- 
tions of society in which there was no marriage at all. If we start, 
then, with depriving Christ of all superhuman knowledge, how can we 
claim, firstly, that he was infallibly right in referring us to primitive 
practice on the true standard of matrimonial ethics; and, secondly, 
that he was possessed of any knowledge whatever which enabled him 
to tell us what the primitive practice was? It is perfectly obvious 
that, as a foundation of ethics of marriage, Christ’s words, which, if 
we believe him to be God, are a rock, became, if he was only a man, 
a mere foundation of sand. 
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This question of the ethics of marriage is a type of all other 
ethical questions, as related to Christ’s teachings. Christ’s teaching 
with regard to them, if we believe him to be merely a man, becomes 
equally vague, equally inconclusive. It becomes impossible to 
distinguish what is of permanent application in it, from what was 
local, immediate, temporary. Some of his injunctions, certainly, had 
an immediate application only, such as the injunction to his disciples 
not to go from house to house, and to shake off the dust of their feet 
as a testimony against the towns that would not listen to them. 
Where, then, do the sayings with a temporary application end, and 
the sayings with a permanent application begin ? How can we assume 
that any of them, in the form which Christ gave them, bear a perma- 
nent application at all ? “ If you would be perfect sell all you have and 
give it to the poor, and come and follow me!” Did this saying of 
Christ’s apply only to the rich young man at a particular crisis of his 
life, and under the special conditions of it? Or does it mean that a 
condition of voluntary poverty is for all time the most perfect condi- 
tion for the rich, and that the most perfect use to which accumulated 


‘riches can be put is an impulsive distribution of them in indiscrimi- 


nate charity? And if so, is there any reason why, if Christ were 
merely a man, we should consider such teaching as in any way bind- 
ing cn ourselves, when social conditions have become so widely 
different from anything that a mere human Christ could have 
dreamed of ? 

It is perfectly true that, however we read Christ’s teaching, there 
are certain elements in it which always remain the same; but these 
are the elements which are least definite, and also least distinctive. 
They are elements which are common to other moral systems 
besides Christ’s. As for what is special and distinctive in his teach- 
ing, and in his personal character, no two people who regard him as a 
mere man, came to any agreement, or can show the world conclusively 
what—to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase—“ the secret of Jesus” was. 
He seems one thing to Strauss, another to Renan, another to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, another to Mr. Beattie Crozier. To one man he 
seems an example of systematic asceticism—the implicit patron of 
celibacy as a higher state than marriage. To another he seems an 
example of cheerful and unaffected indulgence in such pleasures of 
the senses as naturally came in his way. In fact, neither in his 
teaching or example is it possible, if we regard him as a mere 
man, to attribute to any particular parts a distinct, or distinctive, 
and a permanent authority, or to prevent them all assuming the 
inevitable character of what M. Adolphe Sabbatier—a member of 
Mrs. Ward's school—cealls “ historical contingency.” The whole has 
to be re-stated, so as to bring it into relation with modern conditions 
of society and modern knowledge, by means of a critical process far 
more complicated than the logic of the old theology, and incalculably 
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more conflicting in its results than the logic of all the old theologies, 
orthodox and heretical, put together. Mrs. Ward herself is an 
example of this. In her interesting and thoughtful novel, Hedbeck of 
Bannisdale, she declares that the New Christianity entirely changes 
the attitude of the Christian towards God, and releases him from that 
attitude of “abjection” which centuries of personal and spiritual 
experience had taught Christians to adopt. How can she maintain 
that her own personal experience has an objective value any greater 
than theirs, especially when we reflect that many persons, starting 
from the same premises as herself, still arrive at a conclusion diame- 
trically opposite to her own? Finally, on what grounds can Chris- 
tians of Mrs. Ward’s type, however much they may reverence Christ’s 
teaching in some respects, maintain that it represents the last word 
with regard to our moral and spiritual life? What prevents them 
from maintaining that, whilst some of it is still true, parts of it are 
obsolete, and must be replaced by something else, higher and truer, 
and in many ways radically different. Numbers of sincere, and by 
no means ignoble, thinkers do maintain this precise position. What 
case has Mrs. Ward against them, not supplied by her own personal 
predilections ? None—absolutely none. 

The writer in the Church Gazette, from whom I have already 
quoted, says that the fatal defect in my argument on behalf of the 
Roman theory of Christianity, was that I carried it out on deduc- 
tive, not on inductive lines, being concerned not with what actually 
is, as tested by real experiment, but with what ought to be, on certain 
preconceived data, reasoning down from theory to facts. ‘ We,” he 
adds, “prefer, in common with the scientific world at large, to 
commence with verifiable facts, and reason upwards from them towards 
theories.” It is true that in this particular article to which this writer 
refers, I did not deal explicity with Christianity on its inductive side. 

3ut that the primary assent to the truth of Christianity is inductive 
is self-evident. What the writer forgets, and what Mrs. Ward and 
the whole school of non-miraculous Christians forget also is, that in 
all applied sciences we have not only to reason upwards from par- 
ticular facts to general principles, but to reason back again from 
general principles to particular facts; and that, if our deductions fail 
us, our inductions are useless. Now it is precisely in this respect that 
non-miraculous Christianity differs from miraculous. In the case 
of the latter, our induction leads us to a general principle from which, 
under certain conditions, it is possible to draw definite deductions 
with regard to the conduct of life, the nature of God, our future 
destiny, and so forth. In the case of the former we reach a theory, 
or general principle, from which no definite deductions of any kind 
can be drawn, either with regard to our destiny hereafter, or the 
conduct of our life here. We can never get beyond the tastes and 
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preferences of the individual, or a coincidence of tastes and preferences 
amongst groups of individuals, no one of which groups agrees with the 
others, or can adduce any argument to show why it is right, and why 
the others are wrong, or even possesses in itself any principle of internal 
cohesion. The same cause, namely, individual tastes and preferences, 
which has caused any one of these groups to unite, may, at any 
moment, divide it again into its component parts. 

Mrs. Ward and her friends imagine that this inductive religion of 
theirs, based on the data given them by individual experience, is 
an evolutionary advance on traditional Protestant Christianity, and 
especially on the doctrinal dogmatism of the Church of Rome. 
They are in complete error. According to all the analogies offered to 
us by modern evolutionary science, it is a degeneration of religion 
into its lowest elements, not an evolution of it towards a higher form. 
No religion can rule multitudes, unless multitudes agree to accept it 
as a definite guide and teacher ; and no religion can offer any definite 
guidance and teaching which has not some means in itself by which 
the varying feelings and thoughts of its individual members can 
be compared, digested, and reduced to some single coherent form. 
In other words, a Church or a religion, when developed accord- 
ing to the laws of spiritual sociology, is not a mere collection of 
units; it is not a mere collection of such units kept together by 
some mechanical organisation. It is a collection of such units 
or living cells formed into a single living and growing organism. 
Christianity, as Mrs. Ward and her friends conceive of it, bears the 
same relation to Christianity of the Roman type that protoplasm 
bears to a child which is slowly developing into a man ; nor does it 
vontain in itself any means by which it may rise from the lower stage 
of existence to the higher. In order to enable it to enter on the 
aforesaid evolutionary course, it requires the very elements which 
Mrs. Ward banishes from it—firstly, a miraculous Christ, who speaks 
with the authority of unique and superhuman knowledge; and 
secondly, a society which, as the custodian and expositor of his teach- 
ings, has, in its corporate capacity, been endowed by him with a 
faculty of expounding them truly, and applying them progressively, 
but yet unanimously and consistently, from age to age, to the 
changing conditions of life. 


W. H. Mausockr. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Ar the present moment, when the columns of the Press throughout 
the country are filled with complaints concerning the lack of facili- 
ties for rifle practice, it may be of interest to glance at the three 
systems of rifle practice obtaining among civilians in the principal 
countries of the world, and at the same time examine the perform- 
ances of their respective marksmen. 

The three groups are the British, the American, and the Conti- 
nental. Under the latter I include those nationalities from which 
the best marksmen are recruited, viz., the Swiss, the Austrians with 
the Tyrolese, and the South Germans with the Bavarians at the head. 
These three countries can, for our purpose, be considered the European 
home of marksmanship, and though I have seen much rifle shooting 
in other parts of the Continent (except Russia), it never struck me as 
anything like as good or as energetically pursued. 

To speak of England first, it will be hardly necessary to tell the 
reader that rifle shooting in this country stands quite by itself, 
making comparison with that of other countries a matter of some 
difficulty. Nowhere else is rifle shooting so almost exclusively 
restricted to long-range shooting ; in no other country is shoulder 
shooting, under which, of course, the standing position is meant, so 
neglected. The chief aim of the non-military long-range shot is to 
place as many bullets as he can within a 3-foot bull at distances 
from 800 to 1,100 yards. To do so he takes his time, he occupies 
positions which often are not military, he uses sights so fine and so 
delicately adjusted as to be quite useless for shooting in the field, 
he knows his distances to a yard, and rows of flags from the firing 
point to the target assist him to gauge the force and direction of the 
wind. It isa splendid test for the shooting qualities of a rifle and 
for the marksman’s skill, the outcome of long experience, in judging 
the allowance he has to make for wind and light. Neither American 
nor Continental shots consider this shooting a good test of the 
skill of shooting, and this for the simple reason that it does not test 
either steadiness of hand or the physical condition of the shooter to 
anything like the same degree as does shoulder shooting. That 
good long-range shots are very often very poor shoulder shots is a 
fact nobody will dispute, the circumstance that we were by a long 
way the worst shoulder shots at the recent International contest 
being so well known as hardly to deserve reiteration in these pages. 
Rifle-shooting experts, like doctors, differ, and so long as there is no 
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hard-and-fast rule as to what constitutes good marksmanship the 
respective partisans will probably continue to entertain divergent views. 
America at one period was inclined to follow the British system, and 
to give some attention, though to nothing like the same extent, to 
long-range shooting in the British style. It had a short boom and 
then collapsed very completely. I am told that to-day it would be 
hard to find a single exclusively long-range rifle club in the United 
States. In that country a great deal of attention is paid to shoulder 
shooting, and it is concentrated to what experience has shown to be 
quite long enough a range for ordinary practice, viz., 200 yards. 
We shall see presently what they can do at that distance. 

On the Continent there was up to the last few years a unanimous 
approval of practice at quite short ranges, the favourite length being 
150 paces, or say about 135 yards, while occasionally what they 
call long-range shooting, at 300 metres, or 328 yards, was indulged 
in, but it never was popular. Of quite late years, for reasons it would 
take too long to explain, rather more shooting is done at the latter 
distance. All civilian shooting, so far asI have seen, is invariably 
done standing up without using any artificial support for the arm, 
excluding even the sling of the rifle, which by a judicious applica- 
tion can be made to render very material assistance, as every British 
shot knows. I have shot, I may say, at target matches since 1869, 
and I have never seen a civilian fire a rifle in any other position than 
the one described. This, I am well aware, does not correspond with 
what it was reported one saw at the Dutch International match last 
June, where competitors fired an equal number of rounds in the 
standing, kneeling, and prone positions. The last-named position 
was, I believe, introduced specially to attract British shots ; but I can 
assign no reason for the inclusion of the kneeling position in a 
civilians’ contest. This position is neither one thing nor the other, 
and from what I hear it will not again be included on similar 
occasions. It might well be dropped from the civilians’ curriculum. 

As the Continental marksmen never practise at the long dis- 
tances usual in Britain, and as our civilian marksmen do no 
shoulder shooting whatever (except to an insignificant extent with 
the Service rifle), it would obviously be impossible to compare perform- 
ances of the two were it not that our Volunteers do some shoulder 
shooting. Some months ago I published in another place’ some 
remarks upon the shortcomings of our rifle shooting, in which I also 
dealt with our neglect of the standing position and the consequent 
poor shoulder shooting one saw at Bisley. Some of my critics 
traversed my remarks and declared that the shoulder shooting of 
our Volunteers was excellent, “as fine as you can see anywhere in 
the world.” To prove how undeserved such praise is, I have been 


1) Ninetecnth Century, September, 1899, 
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to some trouble to collect official figures respecting the Bisley 
shoulder shooting, and these will speak for themselves. 

Bisley, as every one knows, attracts, though the bulk of the 
competitions are restricted to Volunteers, all the stars of the British 
shooting world. Last year (1899), there were only two competitions, 
both at 200 yards, at which the standing position was enforced. 
In other words, out of a grand total of over half a million of shots 
fired during the Bisley fortnight, less than 12,000 (not counting a 
little “‘ pool ” shooting) were delivered in the standing position. One 
of these two contests, the Gregory, was open to all comers, but had to 
be shot with the Service rifle with its, for shoulder shooting, absurdly 
heavy “straight ”’ pull of over six pounds. The second competition, 
the Martin, was restricted to Volunteers past and present. The target 
used for both contests was the third-class one, having a circular bull’s- 
eye 8 inches in diameter, counting 5 points, an “inner” of 20 
inches, which scores 4, and a 32-inch “ magpie,” scoring 3 points, 
while the rest of the 4-feet square target counts 2 points. Each 
marksman fired seven shots, so that the highest possible was 35. 
Taking the Gregory first, we find that not a single man could hit that 
8-inch bull seven times in the seven shots. There was not a man who 
could hit it six times, the winner of the first of the 35 prizes scoring 
but 33 points. Besides the 35 prize-winners there were 497 entries 
of which records were kept. These represent 3,479 shots, and what 
do we find is the total number of bulls made by these ?—576! 

For the Martin there were more than double the number of entries, 
but not a man hit the bull seven times. Two obtained 6 bulls and 
three got 5 bulls. There were 140 prizes for this competition, and 
the man who won the 132nd prize never hit the bull at all, his marks- 
manship being confined to hitting the 20-inch circle! Besides the 
140 prize-winners, there were 964 entries, representing 6,748 shots, 
with which a grand total of 905 bulls was scored ! 

In a preceding passage I asserted that good long-range shots are 
rarely good shoulder shots. Last year, the Guernsey man, Priaux, 
by winning the Queen’s Prize, made good his claim to the distinction 
of being the best long-range shot among the Volunteers. I had the 
curiosity to examine his score in the Martin competition, and found 
that he was able to hit that sufficiently large bull only four times out 
of the seven tries. Twice he hit the 20-inch circle, and one of his 
seven shots did not even do that. 

In characterising the performances in the Gregory and Martin 
competitions as exceedingly bad ones, it must be distinctly understood 
that I consider that the chief blame rests not with the man behind the 
gun, who, with proper training could be made to be a good shot, but 
with the heavy trigger-pull. No good shoulder shooting comparable 
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to American or Continental performances can possibly be made as 
long as the straight-pull of not under 6 lbs. is the regulation trigger. 

In no country in the world is so little attention paid, either by the 
military or by the civilian shots, to what other countries are doing in 
the shooting world. In no detail of what should rank among the 
most important of public affairs does our insularity evince the same 
inexplicable apathy. In more than thirty years’ target shooting in 
Continental Europe and in North America I have never come across 
a single Britisher, except in the one instance at Salt Lake City, to 
which I shall have presently to refer. For this reason I expect that 
some of the shoulder performances of our cousins over the sea, and of 
our good friends on the other side of the Channel, will be something 
of a surprise to British shots. All the more so as I shall restrict 
myself to the doings of private citizens and shall leave the perform- 
ances of professional and trick shots entirely out of this inquiry. 
I must also add that I have not had time to collect any late par- 
ticulars from the United States, for I have not been there since 1893. 
In a little work I am engaged in preparing for the press I hope to be 
able to give a more detailed account of the perfection to which 
shoulder shooting has been carried by the citizens of the United States. 

Before me, as I write, I have a target made in 1897 by Mr. W. C. 
Whiting, a schoolmaster. This gentleman, who is, or was, Principal 
of the High School at Chicopee (Mass.), shooting “off-hand,” as 
shoulder shooting is termed in the United States, at 200 yards at an 
8-inch bull,’ which is the regulation size, put ten consecutive bullets 
(which is the usual series) not only into the bull, which is a most 
ordinary performance, but six of them are within the innermost circle, 
which measures but 3,3, of an inch; three are in the second circle, 
measuring 5;5,4, of an inch; and only one is in the outer circle, but 
almost touching the last-named ring. On another occasion he made, 
according to the published report,? 20 consecutive bulls without 
getting out of the innermost (3,36, inch) ring but once. To 
show that this marksman can well stand the strain of shooting many 
rounds in what is undoubtedly the most trying position, it is men- 
tioned that he frequently shoots as many as from 75 to 125 shots in 
an afternoon. Performances such as the above, while considered good 
enough to be published in one or the other of the journals devoted to 
rifle shooting, of which there are dozens, are nothing very out of the 
way, and I am convinced from what I saw over there that on an 
occasion like Bisley far better scores could be cited. 


(1) On account of the good shooting it was long ago found necessary to subdivide 
the 8-inch bull into three further spaces by two concentric rings, the innermost circle 
counting 10, the next scoring 9, while the outermost ring counts 8 points. 

(2) Shooting and Fishing (New York), 22nd April, 1897. 
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Rifle shooting in the States is almost as national a pastime as it is 
among the Swiss and the Tyrolese ; no town of any size is without 
a good range, often two, and practice goes on there as constantly as 
we over here frequent the cricket or football ground. In winter, 
when it is impossible to shoot out of doors, practice proceeds in the 
capitally-arranged rifle galleries, where some wonderful scoring at 
reduced distances can frequently be watched. These rifle galleries 
can be found in numbers in every medium-sized town, and I suppose 
there are as many as a hundred in cities like New York and Chicago. 
So far as I know, there is not a single one in London. In the 
American galleries all the targets are reduced to exactly the size 
representing the standard bulls at 100, 150, and 200 yards. One 
shoots with the same sort of sights, light pull, and, but for the small 
cartridge, which is of *22 bore, one can learn as much of handling 
the rifle, aiming, and other details of the art, as one can at open-air 
short ranges. The distance is almost invariably 100 feet, and good 
shots bring their own rifles or keep them under lock and key on the 
premises. Matches between rival clubs, either of the same town or 
of other places, are shot, and thousands of marksmen evince for this 
useful pastime the same enthusiasm we do for field sports. 

Let me, as briefly as possible, describe what excellent winter 
practice can be obtained in properly-arranged galleries, and as the 
event I am about to describe partook of the characteristics of an 
international contest, it may amuse as well as instruct. It took place 
in the early part of 1881, in Salt Lake City, the home of many first- 
class rifle shots. The English colony of Salt Lake City included, at 
the time, two fine rifle shots, and as I was spending some months 
there recruiting, after some rather rough winter experiences while big 
game shooting in the Rockies, the two rifle galleries in the place 
were kept fairly busy, particularly after a challenge had been issued 
to shoot an international match, Anterica versus Britain, each team 
to consist of three men. If I remember rightly, four cases, of 10,000 
cartridges each, were used up by the candidates during the six or 
eight weeks that preceded the match itself, which latter it was 
mutually agreed was to consist of thirteen events. Six of these were 
to be shot with the rifle and the pistol at a swinging target, while the 
remaining seven were shot with the same arms at a steady target, 
some “against time,” some “ deliberately.”” The three Americans, 
two of whom, I believe, claimed to rank as amateur champion 
shots, were recruited from the business circles of the town. At 
several of the “steady target” events they were our superiors by 
a good deal. One of their feats consisted in firing six shots at an 
iron plate about an inch in thickness, in the centre of which was a 
hole exactly the calibre of the bullet, i.c., =2,2,th of an inch across. 
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To make this tiny orifice visible at 100 feet it had a narrow black 
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rim round it. The feat consisted in hitting the hole either full or 
nearly so, for otherwise a bell arrangement ut the back of the hole 
would not ring.’ The three Americans, with their eighteen shots, 
made the bell ring eighteen times, obtaining for each 5 points. 
As some of our shots failed to do it, we lost every time 5 points, 
which made the rest of the match a most exciting one. In the end 
we won the match by our better shooting at the swinging target and 
by the unexpected break-down of one of the American shots, luck 
favouring me in obtaining the top score of the six; but I thought 
then, and still think, that the Americans’ performance at shoulder 
shooting above described was a very fine one for amateurs. 

It is now time to turn to examine the performances ot Continental 
marksmen in order to complete our comparison with the Bisley 
shoulder shooting. Civilian marksmen on the Continent shoot at two 
ranges, viz.: what they call the long range is 300 metres or 328 yards, 
while the short ranges vary between 150 paces (or say 130 yards) and 
170 metres or 191 yards. As by far the most shooting is done at the 
short ranges there is no need to consider here the 328 yards shooting. 
In Tyrol, where marksmanship has achieved unrivalled successes in 
war, the shortest of ranges are the favourite. There the bull’s-eye 
is the smallest, while in Germany it is the largest, consisting of a 
12-inch circle which is subdivided into 20 rings, nothing outside the 
bull scoring. The centre carton is but an inch or so in diameter. 
About twenty years ago I participated at a large rifle meeting in 
Munich, where the two ranges were 170 and 300 metres. There was 
one event, with a first prize of £200, at which each of the 4,000 
marksmen present fired only two shots, and I remember that seven 
men, shooting off the shoulder, hit the inch carton with each of their 
two shots! At the 120 ranges, in the eight days the meeting lasted, 
the inch carton was hit at the two distances close upon 5,000 times, 
and in pool shooting alone the carton was hit 3,000 times, and I saw 
series of 35 bulls made at the short range. 

During the many yearsthat I shot in Austrian and Bavarian matches 
the bull used to be almost invariably 5 inches,’ nothing outside this 
circle counting. The bull was subdivided, by three concentric 
rings into four values, the innermost circle, with a diameter of 
# inch—just a trifle smaller than a sixpenny piece—counted 4 
points; the next ring was 1i inch in diameter and scored 3 
points; while the next, 32 inches across, increased the marksman’s 
score by 2 points; the outermost one counted 1 point, and, of course, 
was 5 inches. The shooting was conducted on three principles. 
The Haupt, or “ chief” event, consisted usually of a series of eight 

(1) Worked out to the 200 yards scale, the circle within which the bullet had to be 


placed, in order to ring the bell, was under 3 inches. 
(2) To be quite accurate, the measurement in English inches is 5445 inches. 
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shots; the series costing from 2 to 10 florins (a 1s. 8d.), and being too 
expensive for a bad shot to venture upon, only fair and good shots 
competed for it. Besides substantial prizes for the four or five inner- 
most single shots, the entry money at the end of the match was 
divided in proportion to the number of rings shot in the series of 
eight shots. Thus, if a man got four “1” rings and four “ 2” rings, 
total = 12 rings, he got back only half the amount which his friend 
would get who had hit the “3” ring every time. As this “ chief” 
event was a single entry, /.c.,each competitor could only compete 
once for it, an unlimited entry, called the “ Schlecker,”’ literally Lecker, 
was provided, at which the shot cost a very small sum, from a half- 
penny to twopence. The money so subscribed belonged to the club 
or the person who arranged the match, ¢.e., who provided the prizes 
and paid the incidental expenses, such as markers, scorers, kc. A 
number of prizes, each of smaller value than the “chief” prizes, 
could be gained by sing/e shots, and this on the principle that the 
shot nearest the mathematical centre of the bull came first. By 
thus allowing an element of luck to enter the contest young shots 
were encouraged, and I have seen, literally on hundreds of occasions, 
hard-working young peasants shoot away a week’s wages, so great 
is the temptation to gain a prize, so keen are these sportsmanlike 
people to excel at their national sport, notwithstanding that the 
usual characteristic of these mountaineers is extreme frugality. Of 
the third type it is not necessary to give nearer particulars than to 
say that it was managed on the “ chief” event principles, but being 
unlimited and expensive it usually resolved itself into a match among 
the best shots present. 

Well, to come to performances I have myself seen, I once witnessed 
a Tyrolese peasant, by profession a rifle-maker, named Prem, obtain, 
at 130 yards, four “ 4’s,” two ‘ 3’s,” and two “2’s,” total 26, in his 
eight shots, shooting, of course, standing and off the shoulder. On 
another occasion I have seen him make 25. These are the best 
scores I happen to remember, but I have not the slightest doubt he 
did better on other occasions. Missing the bull altogether was 
a rare event, and when it occurred more than once or twice, you 
could be sure that silent Prem would stop shooting, murmuring to 
himself, in his guttural Tyrolese patois, “To-day I can’t shoot worth 
ad ”” In those days I fancied myself rather as a shoulder shot, 
but, of course, with such absolutely iron nerves it was impossible to 
compete, and I was glad if I put all my eight shots into the “2” ring 
on an average. There were in the seventies quite half a dozen men 
in Tyrol who were Prem’s peers; and, I suppose, hundreds who 
could beat me, though at the moving target (usually a running deer 
or chamois) I could hold my own a little better, not because I was 
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more skilful, but simply because I had more practice at it. It may 
be worth while, if these personal reminiscences do not weary the 
reader, to describe a Tyrolese running deer match, that form of 
shooting being the favourite in the more remote nooks of the moun- 
tains, where live chamois and stags were then more plentiful than 
they are now in peasant preserves. The target was prepared thus: 
The shape of a stag, drawn in life size, on 14 or 2-inch thick boards, 
and then cut out with a saw, was painted as life-like as the village 
carpenter or schoolmaster could contrive. This represented the out- 
line of the target. In the proper place, behind the shoulder, came 
the bull’s-eye, and the whole thing was suspended from a mast, 20 or 
25 feet high, a strong iron pin fastening to the top of the mast the 
pendulum, consisting of a 12-foot lath, at the end of which was 
nailed the wooden effigy of the stag, so that the legs cleared the 
ground. To produce the swing, the stag was drawn back and 
suspended by a simple mechanical contrivance in the position of a 
pendulum at the extreme end of its swing. Two bullet-proof screens, 
about 12 or 15 feet apart, prevented the marksman seeing the stag 
when suspended or when he reached the other end of the swing, and 
the shot had to be fired during the first swing across the open space 
between the screens. To make it more difficuit the marksman had to 
release the target himself by treading on a pedal connected by a wire 
with a catch holding the target in the position I have indicated. By 
its own weight the target travelled at about the speed of a running 
deer. As a rule, the bull for these running targets measured 12 inches 
across, being subdivided by three rings in the same proportion that 
the 5-inch bull was, the centre “4”’ being 3 inches in diameter. Of 
one such match (in 1876), when I gave the prizes, &c., I happen to 
have kept the particulars of every shot fired, and the following sum- 
mary will indicate a fairly good average, considering that the distance 
was the usual 150 paces. 

Only 21 marksmen competed for the running target on this 
oceasion (the bull was as described above). They fired 416 shots, 
the total number of rings obtained being 362. The best individual 
scores were the following: Prem, by far the best stationary target 
shot in the neighbourhood, made 100 rings in 60 shots; Holzer 94 
in 89 shots; Fried. Karl 14 rings in 8 shots, when his rifle went 
wrong. My own score was 65 rings in 30 shots (out of which I 
nissed the bull four times), and it secured to me the “best average ” 
prize, Ist and 2nd “chief,” and the 2nd, 3rd, and 6th unlimited 
entry prizes, luck favouring me in getting among my “ 4’s” some 
that came closer to the centre of the bull than did others. 

One of the principal reasons of the Swiss, Tyrolese, and Bavarian 
jroficiency at this kind of short-range shooting is, that they invari- 
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ably shoot with a very light trigger-pull. This explains, too, why 
these excellent shots have never attended‘ the Wimbledon and Bisley 
rifle meetings after their only try—a very successful one—in the 
opening year of Wimbledon (1860), for I believe that the use of light 
pulls was prohibited after that year, and without them foreigners 
will not compete. 

My own experiences, if I may again obtrude my moderate per- 
formances, point in the same direction, viz., that a man accustomed 
to shoot with a light pull is greatly handicapped when he tries to 
shoot with a heavy pull. 

Thus, on one occasion, in 1897, while chamois shooting in Styria, 
as the guest of a very well-known English match-rifle shot, we 
arranged a little short-range match with our sporting rifles,in the 
prone position, at the “ Martin Smith ” target, three other English- 
men present being equally keen rifle shots. I shot this match with 
a short Mauser rifle of the old pattern, with a pull of 14 lbs., 
which was a good deal heavier than I would have used for target 
shooting. As it happened, the Mauser on this occasion did better 
than the four Mannlichers that were in the hands of men of 
whom three were members of the English Eight Club, two holding 
“‘records”’ at Bisley. Two years afterwards, i.c., last Bisley Meeting, 
I tried my best to do as well at the Martin-Smith competition, with 
nine different rifles infinitely better adapted to do good shooting 
than was my old short-barrelled coarse-sighted Mauser, except that 
on this oceasion I had to conform to the rule of not using a lighter 
pull than 3 lbs. I failed completely, and while I came out at the 
very tail end of the prize list, one of the four marksmen I had 
distanced abroad beat me by 4 points, the other by 2 points, the 
former’s. performance being the best on record. Experience beats 
theorising, and if British marksmen ever desire to compete on a 
reasonably promising basis with Continental or American shots, one 
of the first reforms to introduce is the lightening of the pull. 

(1) Some Swiss riflemen competed at the first Wimbledon Meeting in 1860, and, 
according to Mr. W. W. Greener’s account, they seem to have done uncommonly well 
at the long ranges, for he says ‘‘the cream of the shooting was theirs.” They had 
absolutely no experience of long ranges, the longest shooting they had done being 
300 metres. They were also seriously handicapped by having to shoot with strange 
wifles, very different to their own, for the latter had been seized by the French -authori- 
ties when the Swiss passed through France. 

How ill-informed some writers who deal with shooting matters are, is illustrated by 
an article in one of the monthly magazines for the current month (February, 1900), 
in which it is said that the Swiss, on the occasion I refer to, ‘‘ were completely beaten.” 
‘To inculcate such absolutely incorrect versions into a boy’s mind, is not what one 
expects from an otherwise usually well-informed journal. 

According to Mr. W. W. Greener, a Swiss at the Tir Cantonal in Zurich, in 
August, 1860, succeeded in making 153 bull’s-eyes in one day, the range being about 


200 yards, and the bull only 2} inches in diameter; though, to make it visible at that 
distance, it was probably a carton with a lerger black circle round it. 
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A very prevalent idea in this country is, that these fine trigger- 
pulls are a source of danger, and that it is unwise to train civilians 
to shoot with a light pull, considering the military pull must neces- 
sarily be a heavy one. The first of these objections is more fancied 
than real, for by having a “set” trigger, which acts only when a 
second trigger behind it is pressed, all reasonable requirements in 
the way of precaution are filled, for, of course, nobody thinks of 
“setting” the fine trigger until the rifle is pointing at the target. 
No accidents occur elsewhere from this cause—why should they here ? 
As to the second objection, military rifles on the Continent have a 
drag-pull, which answers much the same purpose, though there is no 
distinct “‘ setting.” 

Other nations, of larger military experience than ours, have found 
it answer exceedingly well to let their civilians train themselves to 
be good shots with light pulls—why should not we follow such useful 
example 

Concede the point that practice at short ranges is of value and 
many of the most serious difficulties in the way of rifle shooting in 
this country disappear, for short open-air ranges can be constructed 
in a perfectly safe manner in densely populated districts. The Munich 
rifle meeting I have described was held on the Festp/atz, surrounded 
on three sides by high town houses and public buildings, while on 
the fourth it had the main railway line. So far as I could learn, no 
accident has ever occurred there. In many other towns which I could 
mention rifle ranges are similarly surrounded by dwellings. Bullet- 
proof screens, applied as I shall describe in my little book, ensure 
absolute safety. 

Rifle shooting as a sport, as I have long tried to impress upon the 
people of this country, lends itself in more ways than one to friendly 
international contests. It would tend to make our rifle shots better 
acquainted with the progress in other countries, where protracted prac- 
tice has developed a keen national interest in the pastime of rifle 
shooting, which, unfortunately, is entirely lacking in Britain. But none 
of these ends can be attained if the above reform is not carried out, 
for foreigners will certainly not come over here, and it would be 
simply repeating the humiliating experiences of last summer, were we 
to try conclusions with them again with rifles that put our team out 
of the contest before the first shot was fired. 

W. A. Batiuir-Grouman. 








THE NEW EDUCATION OFFICE AND THE INTERESTS 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


i. 


WueEN we see a placard “ Under New Management” in a public- 
house window, we feel that the notice is intended to combine encour- 
agement for the future with some reflection on the establishment’s 
previous reputation. Similarly reassuring to the public, which had 
long been dissatisfied with the traditions of the Education Department 
and of the Science and Art Department, came last Session’s Board of 
Education Bill, now a statute of the realm, and destined to come into 
operation on the Ist of April next. 

It is significant of many changes in public administration, that for 
the smooth working of Government, and especially in those depart- 
ments which are directly concerned with social questions, more and 
more comes to depend upon the confidence felt in the accessibility 
and good nature and open-mindedness of highly-placed permanent 
administrators. Among those who have carefully watched, during 
the last four years, the gradual development of public opinion in 
regard to the future of national education, it is an open secret that 
the course of educational legislation would have been very different 
had there not existed a general belief that the permanent Secretary of 
the Education Department possessed the humane quality of resistance 
to the noxious influences of red tape. “ Iron bound with red tape,” as 
the American said, must the Education Department have been in 
older days. Happily, in recent days it has shown some signs of 
willingness to take a wider and more tolerant outlook over the diverse 
and difficult problems of public education. How far the Department 
possesses that constructive ability which will now be looked for by all 
concerned in educational matters remains to be seen. 

The next year or two will reveal its strength or weakness in 
grappling with the numerous difficulties which await solution. But, 
at any rate, there has been a loosening of those fetters which, under 
the name of “ payment by results,” were degrading our elementary 
school teachers into grant-getting machines. 

The liberating influences, which have been associated with the present 
Secretary’s term of office, have done much to mitigate the rigour of 
what the Secondary Education Commission (with a shudder at the 
earlier conditions of the Education Department) called “the hard 
reign of codes.” Had narrower influences been predominant in the 
counsels of the Department, it would have been impossible for those 
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concerned in English Higher Education to approve any measure which, 
again to quote the Report of the Secondary Education Commission, 
might have “ ground all spontaneity out of our Secondary Schools by 
the iron machinery of payment by results.” 

In view, however, of the broader sympathy evinced by those who 
have been responsible in recent years for the policy of the Elementary 
Education Department, the argument that the whole of National 
Education ought to be brought into some, though not a uniform, 
relation to one department of State, has slowly gathered weight and 
support, with the result that during the last Session of Parliament 
the Government passed the Board of Education Act, which, though 
comparatively unnoticed at the time, is likely to mark an era in the 
history of education in this country. It isa short Act. Itisa vague 
Act. But, if wisely administered, it will prove a great Act. 

The Bill has become law; but there still remains the most difficult 
and delicate task of all, namely, the construction of the machinery 
which is to carry the law into operation. 

It is understood that the process has already begun. A strong 
body of influential observers are watching with the closest attention 
every sign of what is going forward. It is not too much to say that 
the welfare of national education for many a long year to come 
depends on the decisions which are about to be made by those charged 
with the heavy responsibility of setting up the machinery which the 
Board of Education Act prescribes. On the right apportionment of 
administrative functions; on the right choice of the men who will 
staff the new Office; on their right appreciation of the great ethical, 
economic, and political forces which are at work in the sphere of 
national education; on their breadth of sympathy and range of vision ; 
on a just sense of such national characteristics as love of freedom, and on 
the British tendency to find “ moral agreement amid much intellectual 
difference,” will depend in large measure the future efficiency and 
usefulness of the varied types of school which, in their aggregate, 
make up that complex but fruitful thing, English National Education. 


II. 


In one of the Etchingham Letters Stephen Leagrave, of the Educa- 
tion Office, who is otherwise an agreeable person, distinguishes him- 
self on the first night of his arrival at a country house by giving Sir 
Richard and his daughter a lecture of an hour and a-half on 
Secondary Education. This is a happy satire on the lamentable 
state of those who take their educational politics too seriously. And 
there must be many who echo Peacock’s groan over “ the bore of all 
bores, whose subject had no beginning, middle, or end—it was 
education.” At the present juncture, indeed, when all our thoughts 
are fixed on the fateful issues in South Africa, some readers may well 
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ask, “ why it is necessary to rake up again the ashes of an obscure Bill, 
which just scraped through the last Parliament.” The answer is 
that the Bill will, sooner or later, turn out to have been a measure of 
first-rate importance ; that the really critical operation of planning the 
course of administration under the Act will be at its most critical stage 
when these words come into the hands of the readers of the Review ; that 
it is right and proper, in the public interest, to direct attention to the 
importance of the issues which the Departmental Committee of 
reorganisation have been called upon to decide ; and that the passing 
of the Board of Education Act was itself a sign of a national instinct 
that the safety of the Empire itself has rendered imperative some 
better husbanding of the educational resources which we have too long 
allowed to run to waste. The war in South Africa, like every other 
great event which has marked the march of our Imperial destiny, will 
itself result in a fresh increase of the need for resourceful, competent, 
upright administrators. As Lord Rosebery said, in his brilliant 
address to the Edinburgh students on the duty of public service, 
“there never was in the history of Great Britain, or I suspect of the 
world, so great a call as now upon the energies and intelligence of 
men for the public service. "Within Great Britain, in my own memory, 
the change in that respect has been remarkable. Outside Great 
Britain and Ireland there is an enormous drain on our population for 
administrative purposes. There is India, which takes so many of our 
young men and trains them so incomparably well for every sort of 
administrative work. There is Egypt, there is Africa ; besides that, 
and beyond that, there are the outer Britains, the great common- 
wealths outside these islands which own the supremacy of the British 
Crown. . . . . I do not suppose there ever was in the history of the 
world half the demand that there is at this hour within the British 
Empire for young men of ability and skill and training to help 
mould that Empire into shape. . . . To those who would share in 
that task of Empire-building, and who would do it, not with the hope 
of amassing much riches, but in the high missionary spirit, never was 
there such an opportunity as opens at the present moment.” 

This is the call which Great Britain must gird herself to meet. As 
never before the Colonies are turning to her for guidance in their 
educational plans. By one of those timely instincts which play so 
significant a part in British history, Parliament—almost against its will 
—set itself last Session to lay the foundations of what may be made 
a great and inspiring plan of national education. 

The British Empire rests on men. And in order to meet the new 
drain on our resources of leadership, we must check the educational 
waste of promising material at home. The expansion of the Empire 
carries with it the need for the diffusion, throughout all our Secon- 
dary Schools, of intellectual thoroughness p/us the Public School 
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spirit. It will be a hard task, because many of the schools sorely need 
help; large numbers of their Assistant Masters are quite inade- 
quately paid, and few towns realise as yet what a potent influence 
for good a well-equipped and high-toned Secondary School may soon 
become. But the Board of Education Act has made the reform 
possible at last. The reform will not turn on the mechanical opera- 
tions of new Parliamentary grants (though increased financial aid, 
from more sources than one, will be found indispensably necessary 
to success), but on the gradual diffusion of a higher standard of in- 
tellectual efficiency throughout the now less favoured schools; on 
the gradual results of something like a Staff-College training in 
raising the professional efficiency of the teachers; and, above all, on 
the extension throughout the Day Secondary Schools of the Public 
School spirit of manly self-reliance, and corporate honour which has 
made the finest type of English education the envy of the world. 

‘As a rule, for future life,” said Lord Rothschild the other day at 
a meeting in Cambridge, “ there is no such bad test as a competitive 
examination, and no such good test as a thorough, old-fashioned, 
English training at school and at the university.” This is the kind 
of discipline, ethical, intellectual, and physical, which should and 
might be made the birthright of thousands of English boys, deprived 
at present, by mere lack of proper arrangement of anything better 
than the kind of schooling which Matthew Arnold derided as “ drowsy 
and impotent routine.” We cannot any longer afford to have in- 
efficient Secondary Schools. Inefficiency is the most stupid kind of 
waste. But educational efficiency does not reside in intellectual 
excellence alone. We do not want to breed up British baboos. 
Our aim should be to develop and extend that noble combination of 
intellectual and moral influences which, with the fine tradition of 
comradeship in games and studies, distinguish English education at 
its best. This is the kind of education which teaches a lad (in Mr. 
Henry Newhbolt’s words) :— 


“ To set the Cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes : 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth ; 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth.’’ 


It is education in this spirit that trains up the true servants of 
the Empire. And therefore it is that, so far from the subject of this 
paper being, in any sense, incongruous with the rapid march of 
events in South Africa, the future of British education and the 
future of the British Empire are very closely, and indeed  indis- 
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solubly, connected. That this is the trend of public feeling at the 
present time is borne out by a striking anecdote recently told by 
Lord Norton at a meeting in Birmingham. His Lordship stated 
that he had asked the Duke of Devonshire the other day, ‘“ Are 
you not afraid that this breeze of war may cross the scent of national 
education in this country?” The Duke replied, “ No, I am not. 
The feeling of this country is stronger than ever at this moment. 
There is an absolute necessity for dealing more effectively with the 
confused condition of the authorities on education in the kingdom.” 
His Grace is a little fond of assuring his hearers that he is not what 
it is the fashion to call “an educational expert.” The remark quoted 
by Lord Norton proves that the Duke has a far higher qualification 
—the instinct of an educational statesman. It is the earnest hope of 
all students of education that his Grace’s name may be permanently 
associated with the successful inauguration of the new Education 
Office. But one thing is beyond question. Whether the Board of 
Education Act is to prove a brilliant success or a humiliating failure 
will depend on the way in which the Act is administered. And the 
spirit and success with which it is administered will depend on the 
men and women chosen to administer it. Everything turns on the 
choice of the new officials and on their possessing the confidence of 
those among whom their work will lie. Whether the importance of 
these considerations has yet been appreciated by those responsible for 
this momentous choice is a matter not easy to decide. As the Master 
of Marlborough said, in the wise and weighty paper which he 
read at the Church Congress on The Lines of Future Progress in 
Secondary Education, we await the action of the new Board “ with 
hopefulness, tempered by anxiety. Excellent intentions are pro- 
fessed, but certain incidents have stirred an uneasy feeling lest the 
Education Board should be unduly influenced by tradition or by per- 
sonal questions at a time when consummate knowledge and discretion 
are required for evolving order out of the present chaos and anarchy; 
for classifying and registering schools and teachers; for the training 
of Secondary teachers, and the inspection of Secondary Schools ; for 
negotiations with the Universities and other educational organisations, 
and for guiding local authorities and governing bodies all over 
England.” 


III. 


When the Board of Education Bill was slowly drifting through 
the House of Commons it was often spoken of as the Secondary 
Education Bill. Asa matter of fact the measure will closely and 
necessarily affect the future administration as well of primary and 
technical as of secondary education. But it was a sure instinct which 
led the public to fix its mind (so far as the British public has in these 
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matters any mind at all), upon the fact that the most significant 
feature of the Bill was its proposal to set up at last a new relation 
between the great Public and other Secondary Schools and the State. 
As was pointed out by my colleague, the Head Master of Chigwell, 
‘“ For the first time in the history of English education unity will 
be established by this Act . . . the Government has accomplished 
arevolution in our educational system, which will liberate Secondary 
Education from the chaos in which hitherto it has struggled for 
existence.” It is characteristic of English politics that a measure of 
such far-reaching social importance has been carried by a Conservative 
Government, and almost unawares. Those, indeed, who are behind 
the scenes tell us that many different kinds of people made wry faces 
over the scheme. But the Cabinet had laid their plan with con- 
summate skill. The measure was so drafted that the hostile com- 
mandoes could only attack it in detail and at heavy loss of reputation. 
It was the greatest common measure of educational agreement to 
date, and though many of those who “ watched the progress of the 
Bill” were willing to confess in candid moments that they hoped it 
would be strangled by the way, decency forbade them to take an 
actively prominent part in attempts at assassination. The fact is 
that the interests of the Bill were guarded by a strong group of 
distinguished members of Parliament, to whose judgment the public 
is glad to defer on educational questions. Professor Jebb and Sir 
William Anson did splendid service at critical junctures in the fight, 
but the Bill would have perished had it not been for the unfailing 
tact and wise strategy of Colonel Lockwood, and the steady co- 
operation of Mr. Bryce. 

‘We shall not arrive at a good system of Secondary Education in 
a hurry,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury, a few weeks since ; “ we 
shall have to feel our way ”—wise words, which are badly needed at the 
present moment. Let us hope that our administrators, especially those 
who have been bred up in the traditions of the Science and Art 
Department, will take them to heart. The thing that needs tobe 
done first is to find out what Secondary Schools we have and what 
they are doing. It is comical that, after all the talk about the 
subject, the literal truth is that no living man knows what is really 
going on inside the great majority of our so-called Secondary 
Schools. The first thing to do is not to hang out new banners from 
the battlements of South Kensington, but to institute a searching 
survey into the actual facts of the case as they exist inside the still 
uninspected schools. Don’t let us be satisfied with mere returns and 
statistics: we want to know the quality of the work which is being 
done. We need an educational Domesday Book for the year 1900. 

“Survey first” is the wise and prudent policy to pursue; not to 
prescribe remedies right off in the shape of new grants before you 
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have arrived at any accurate knowledge of the symptoms of the 
disease. 

The disease is not a local one. On the contrary, it has begun to 
afflict nearly the whole civilised world. That is why, ma/yré dui, the 
nation is interested in the question of its Secondary Schools. By a 
confused, but sure instinct, it knows that the question is one of far- 
reaching importance. “In regard to Secondary Education,’ Mr. 
Sadler has remarked, in his stirring address at Howick, “nothing is 
more striking than the degree in which all the more advanced nations 
are standing before the same problem—puzzled, a little worried, but 
convinced that some solution must be found. The problem, though 
for each country essentially a national one, is international toc.” 

It is partly a social question, partly a conflict between studies new 
and old ; but, far more fundamentally, a conflict between different 
ideals of life based, more or less unconsciously, on different principles 
of conduct. In the last resort we find that now, as ever, there are 
two great issues round which the struggle turns—the relation of the 
individual citizen to the State and the relation of the individual soul 
to the unseen world of faith. The world is tossing uneasily in one 
of the great times of moral and intellectual transition. All of us are 
more or less touched by the trouble of the change. Every great 
institution is under the atmospheric influence of the time. Least of 
all can those escape which are most intimately concerned in the mould- 
ing of character and the training of youth. You may dodge the 
religious difficulty in education for a time, but you cannot finally evade 
it. 

That is why we cling with such tenacity to all of tested good in our 
old educational tradition. That is why it would be madness to miss 
this unique opportunity of extending the influence of those great schools 
which, directly or indirectly, have helped so much to make England 
what she is. 

It is much easier to admire than to imitate the kind of education 
which produces manly character in thehighestsense. Merely intellectual 
influences do not suffice. Englishmen at heart agree with Montaigne 
that “‘ every otherscienceis prejudicial to him that hath not thescience of 
goodness.” The danger of Continental models, and particularly at the 
present moment, is that they tend to produce cleverness without depth 
of character—men blown about by every wind of new doctrine in 
philosophy. And the doom of this moral instability, under present 
conditions of thought and knowledge, is pessimism. The strongest 
barrier that exists in England against the paralysing curse of pessimism 
in the governing classes is the Public School tradition. Let us keep 
it at all costs. Oxford and Cambridge and the Public Schools are 
immensely important factors in the destiny of ourisland race. Theirs 
are not exotic influences, but the steady characteristics of the breed 
raised to a high power of efficiency and feeling. The task of our 
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educational statesmen should be to extend the sphere of influence of 
this high tradition of educational excellence. 

And on this foundation, on the foundation of a sound and ennobling 
secondary education, we can build up the sorely-needed superstructure 
of higher technical education. In industry and in commerce, in war 
and affairs, we need /eaders. And our leaders will have to be men 
who are not money-grubbers, but ready to fight, if need be, in front 
of their line. We know the patriot statesman when we see him. 
There is room for the highest kind of patriotism in industrial 
difficulties also. But we shall only breed up the right kind of leaders 
if we see to it that we have the right kind of schools. The motto of 
our English higher schools might well be found in the words, non est 
loquendum sed gubernandum. We want to train up our leaders and 
administrators, not chatterers or “letter-stricken men.” 

In Cardinal Newman’s Jdea of a University there is a passage 
which bears very closely on the problem now confronting us in 
English education. 


“ Knowledge is one thing, virtue is another; good sense is not conscience, re- 
finement is not humility, nor is largeness or justness of view faith. . .. It is 
well to have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, equitable, dis- 
passionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct of life. To open 
the mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it to know and to digest, master, 
rule, and use its knowledge, to give it power over its own faculties, applica- 
tion, flexibility, method, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, eloquent 
expression, is an object as intelligible as the cultivation of virtue, while at the 
same time it is absolutely distinct from it.” 


In these exquisitely modulated phrases he at once defines the highest 
possible ideal of intellectual training, while sternly distinguishing it 
from moral education. What we in England should aim at doing is 
to get, and keep, both. It has become necessary to intensify the 
intellectual influences of our higher education without impairing its 
morale, 


IV. 

A few yearsago an Englishman wrote a book on what he called our 
National Education. It turned out that by “ National Education ” 
he meant the Board Schools and similar institutions. This is the sort 
of purblind specialism which our narrower sort of educational traditions 
have too often tended to produce. But the Board of Education Act 
has at last opened the way to a larger view, and to a more fruitful 
treatment of the problems before us. 

The Act does this in three ways. In the first place, it provides 
for the gradual but effective amalgamation of the various central 
authorities now engaged in the superintendence of public education. 
A few constitutional purists made a protest against the “ short way ” 
taken by the Bill, but the wisdom of Parliament was decisively in 
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favour of this measure of administrative concentration. Secondly, 
the Act provides for the appointment of what is called a Consultative 
Committee, to consist, as to not less than two-thirds, of persons qualified 
to represent the views of Universities and other bodies interested in 
education. One of its duties will be to frame, with the approval of the 
Board, regulations for a register of teachers. The outcome of its 
labours will doubtless be one or more handy volumes which will be 
for the teaching profession, what the Law List is for the legal profes- 
sion, the Army List for the Army, the Medical Directory for the 
doctors, and the Clergy List for the Church of England. There is also 
laid by statute on the Consultative Committee the task of advising the 
Board of Education on any matter referred to it by the Board. The 
provisions for the Consultative Committee are perhaps the most preg- 
nant and novel portion of the Act. But only practical experience can 
show the real value and usefulness of the Consultative Committee. 
As the Master of Marlborough pithily put it at the Church Congress, 
“Enough is known to indicate that its weight and power will largely 
depend on its own tact and discretion. The Minister may consult it 
as little or as much as he pleases; if it attempts to dominate, it will 
be neglected.” Much of the peace and comfort, as well as the efficiency 
and popularity, of the new Education Office will depend on the wise 
choice of representative men and women to serve on this Consultative 
Committee. And, as in the case of a Royal Commission, its smooth 
working and usefulness will depend in no small measure in its having 
a competent and acceptable chairman, and a secretary who “ knows the 
ropes ” and whom people like. 

In the third place, the Act makes provision for the inspection of 
Secondary Schools. Very wisely, the Government consulted the 
head-masters of the great Public Schools at a critical moment in the 
preparation of the Bill. At the suggestion of these authorities, and of 
others similarly taken into confidence, no attempt was made to set up a 
monopoly of Government inspection for Secondary Schools. Inspection 
is left optional for all schools which are not in receipt of Government 
grants or already liable to inspection under the Charitable Trusts 
and Endowed Schools Acts. And systems of inspection conducted 
by Universities or other organisations may be approved by the Board 
as alternatives to the inspections conducted by its own staff. But 
very much will depend on the kind of men and women chosen for the 
new and delicate task of inspecting, on behalf of the State, those 
Secondary Schools which invite such investigation. It is not too 
much to say that the good name of the new Board of Education will 
be made or marred by the bearing and methods of the new inspectors. 
It is understood that in making the first appointments to this 
important staff the Board proposes to avail itself of the experienced 
advice of the Consultative Committee. 
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In the meantime a Departmental Committee has been appointed 
to frame a plan for the internal organisation of the new Education 
Office. The Committee will necessarily have to consider many 
matters which, though technically details of organisation, really 
involve far-reaching questions of educational policy. Certain main 
lines which the future organisation will follow have already been laid 
down by the Government. It is known that the new Education 
Office will be divided into three parts, all working under one 
permanent chief secretary, and presumably in mutual agreement, but 
severally undertaking the superintendence of the three great branches 
of education below the Universities. It is essential that the three 
branches should work in close intimacy and accord. The natural names 
for these three divisions of the united office will be Primary, Secondary, 
and Technical. There has beén some ambiguity in the official attitude 
on this point, and at one stage in the discussion of the Bill it was 
stated that the three divisions of the new Office would probably 
(though not certainly) be (i) Primary, (ii) Science and Art and 
Technical, and (iii) Secondary proper. But, as natural science and 
drawing are necessary elements in all grades of education, instead of 
being associated with technical education alone, there is no doubt that 
the phrase quoted above was due to some momentary confusion of 
thought, and did not (as indeed was expressly stated at the time) 
embody the carefully-formed decision of the Government. Nor would 
it be expedient to divide the Education Office into jealous factions, 
with overlapping jurisdictions, ¢.g., “primary,” “ literary,” and 
“scientific.” The humanities and the study of nature should enter 
into every curriculum. 

But it would be idle to disguise the fact that the proposal to divide 
the Education Office into three branches, called respectively 
(i) Primary, (ii) Science and Art and Technical, and (iii) Secondary 
proper, has been received with strong disapproval by those connected 
with Secondary and Higher Education, as well as by those who 
realise (and they form an increasing and influential body of opinion) 
that the efficiency of Higher Technical Education must rest on the 
basis of a sound Secondary Education, just as: the efficiency of the 
lower grades of Technical Education must rest on the basis of a sound 
Primary Education. ‘What we in England have been too apt to do 
during the last ten years has been to raise, or to attempt to raise, the 
superstructure of Technical Education without taking the pains to 
secure the necessary foundation. But we seem to be in a fair way of 
buying our experience, though it has cost, first and last, some millions 
of money. One of the most encouraging signs of the situation is that 
the Duke of Devonshire himself has publicly given in his adhesion to 
the view that we cannot have first-rate Technical Education except 
on a basis of good general Secondary Education. Now it is obvious 
that “Science and Art and Technical Education ” are a sad hotch- 
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potch. The phrase corresponds to no possible category in any 
rational classification of educational effort. It is a cross-classification, 
neither fish nor fowl nor good red-herring. If it means anything 
at all, it could only mean a jumble of different kinds of instruction, 
inefficient because a jumble, and certain to be wastefully expensive 
because inefficient. To propose this cross-classification asa serious 
essay in the reorganisation of English Education would be as 
impracticable as to suggest that the Tobacco Department should also 
sell pyjamas and bride-cake in some pending reorganisation of the 
Army and Navy Stores. 

But the real reason why people were so much concerned at the 
suggestion of a branch of the Education Office to be entitled “ Science 
and Art and Technical ” was that the words pointed to the old South 
Kensington mixture, so long and so ‘unfavourably known as the 
peculiar brand of the Science and Art Department. Departmental 
traditions die hard. It is the fashion to talk of the Science and Art 
Department as “moribund.” So it may be in name; but it may 
easily re-establish itself unchanged except in title, as the paramount 
influence of the new Board of Education. Sincere as are our respect 
and liking for many of the able officials of the Science and Art 
Department (some of whom would naturally find a place in the 
inspectorate for Secondary Schools), we cannot pretend to a desire 
for the perpetuation of its old traditions in a new and more important 
sphere. The Science and Art Department (possibly for reasons which 
admit of satisfactory explanation) has never, on its directly educational 
side, made up its mind to be one thing or the other. It has never done 
what it ought to have done in regard to technology. Nor, on the other 
hand, has it shown anyreal grasp of the problems involved in Secondary 
Education. It has had a foot in both camps, and has failed to do 
effective service for either. The time has now come for a change, 
and none are so emphatic in saying so as the most enlightened friends 
of Technical Education. We need a first-rate Central Department 
(a branch of the Education Office) devoted to the interests of 
Technical Education, and really qualified by experience and knowledge 
to advise local authorities and other bodies on the urgent problems of 
technology. At the present moment we have no competent State 
Intelligence Department reviewing and reporting on the progress 
and procedure of foreign technical education. Sooner or later the 
nation will wake up to the consequences of this neglect, but it is to be 
hoped that the present opportunity will be seized by the Government 
for establishing a Technical Education Department as one branch of 
the Board of Education. There is excellent material in the country 
to staff such a Department, and to load it with brains. But it must 
be confessed that the traditions of the Science and Art Department 
do not take kindly to practical forms of Technical Education. In 
fact, at the present time, perhaps with an intelligent anticipation of 
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coming events, the Department shows signs, like Mrs. Wititterly, in 
Nicholas Nickleby, of being “ taken literary.” 

On October 5th last Lord Reay delivered to the members of the 
London School Board an important and extremely interesting address 
on the educational situation. His Lordship speaks on educational 
subjects with the technical knowledge of an expert and the breadth 
of view of a statesman. In the course of this address he pointed out 
that, -in differentiating types of education you have to consider each 
of their curricula as a whole. If I might venture on an illustration, 
we most of us eat butter, in one form or another, at breakfast, lun- 
cheon, tea, and dinner. It would be absurd, therefore, to label butter 
as a “ breakfast subject,” or as a “luncheon subject.” It enters, so 
to speak, into the curriculum of each of our meals. Similarly are 
history and geography and arithmetic not “ Elementary Education 
subjects ” or “ Secondary Education subjects.”” They enter into the 
curricula both of Secondary and of Elementary Schools. 

Much mischief has been done in England by this tendency 
(strengthened perhaps by the administrative accident of our system 
of departmental grants) to regard subjects, instead of curricula, as the 
units of educational measurement. The fallacy has done harm both 
to Elementary and to Secondary Schools. The sharp eye of the late 
Mr. Quick fell, more than twenty years ago, on this as on other 
confusions of thought. In the volume of Quick’s Remains, with 
which Mr. Francis Storr has recently enriched our educational litera- 
ture, the author of Educational Reformers pounces on “ an article by 
Grant Duff, on a Rational Education.” 


“Tt is far from a wise paper,” Quick writes. ‘‘ Grant Duff’s notion of an edu- 
cated man is a man who has been taught certain things. There is fundamental 
error here. I believe the educated man (j.¢., the intellectually educated— 
physical and moral education are not in question) is he who has the intel- 
lectual interests aroused in him, who has a desire of knowledge, and also the 
arts of gaining, retaining, and using it. Grant Duff places the centre of his 
system in the things to be learnt, and make it the test of the educated, does 
he know geography, English literature, Italian, &c., &c.? I would put the centre 
of the education in the man and ask, Does he care for these and other knowledges ? 
Is he acquiring them?! Can he acquire them? Can he turn what knowledge he 
has toaccount? . . . Grant Duff measures everything by the knowledge acquired ; 
I would measure everything by the activity of intellect produced.’’ 


Whether or not the Board of Education will persist in the old 
errors which have vitiated so much of the grant-paying systems of the 
Education and the Science and Art Departments depends on the 
right men being put at this juncture into the right places in the 
service of the Board. In a speech made last August, at Howick, Sir 
Edward Grey humorously described the situation. “A great Bill 
has just been passed by the Education Department, but that Bill is 
simply a skeleton. We have got the dry bones, and are anxious to 
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know what flesh is to be put upon the dry bones. What will its 
muscles be like, and will it have a pleasant countenance?” That, 
Sir Edward went on to say, would depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances. If the Bill was to succeed, there must be co-operation, 
harmony, and sympathy between the Department and the local 
governing bodies existing and to be called into existence. 

Sir Edward Grey rarely fails to hit the nail on the head. He did 
so on this occasion by pointing out that the Board of Education Act 
is only an instalment of the necessary reform. It must be followed, 
and at no distant date, by the constitution of local authorities for 
Secondary Education. Into that branch of the subject I will not 
enter, except to say that, in my judgment, considerations of adminis- 
trative simplicity, efficiency, and economy combine to indicate the 
County Councils and the County Borough Councils as the local 
Secondary Education authorities of the future. We need to 
concentrate our forces of local government. With due regard to the 
just claims of the School Boards, one local authority in each area 
should control the expenditure from the rates. And the simpler our 
system the better, in order that there may be no question where the 
responsibility lies. Already the way has been prepared by the work 
of many of the County Councils in the sphere of Technical Education. 
The county committees are in many cases served by officials of high 
position in the educational world. For example, Londoners have 
good reason to know what untiring zeal in the cause of education 
Dr. William Garnett brought with him to the Metropolis from 
Cambridge and Newcastle. In Manchester Mr. Reynolds is devoting 
himself to the great task of building up a Technical School which 
will be worthy of comparison with the finest institutes of a similar 
character in America and on the Continent. And, to mention but 
one other whose success has been specially noticeable, in North- 
umberland Mr. Williams has shown what can be accomplished by 
unfailing tact and clearness of aim in educational organisation. 


¥. 

Tosum up. The Board of Education Act is a measure which, if 
intelligently and prudently administered, will mark an epoch in the 
history of National Education. It is vaguely and loosely worded, 
because it confers, and no doubt was intended to confer, large and 
undefined responsibilities on a great Department of State. It is an 
Act of “ magnificent distances ” in the opportunities which it provides 
for sagacious and far-seeing administration. If those opportunities 
are muddled away, the country willknow where to fix the responsibility. 
The situation is too serious for anything short of plain speaking. 

There is a strong feeling in the country that our educational 
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equipment has fallen behind the needs of the age. Our rural 
elementary schools need reform, é.e., a new type of teacher, more 
local backing, a closer touch with the practical needs of agricultural 
life, less routine, and more consideration from the State. Again, 
what we are now spending on Technical Education (especially on the 
highest grade, and therefore most vitally important kind, of Technical 
Education) is a mere bagatel/e to the amount which we shall quickly 
be compelled to devote to the increase of our industrial and commer- 
cial efficiency under the new conditions of international trade. Mr. 
Sadler recently pointed out that “sea-power and school-power are 
rapidly becoming more conscious objects of national desire.” It is a 
matter of urgent practical need that we should put, in Professor 
Marshall’s words, “ more brain into our exports,’ and one necessary 
step towards this is putting more brain into the organisation of 
Technical Education. Some of the existing Technical Instruction 
Committees are too much inclined to play to the gallery, and to 
spend money on large quantities of poor teaching instead of on small 
quantities of first-rate teaching of the exact kind required. But the 
most urgent problem of all is the improvement of Secondary Educa- 
tion for the middle classes. Four things are necessary to be done. 
First, to find out exactly what is going on inside our existing un- 
inspected schools. That means, as the first step, an intelligent survey 
by competent and experienced inspectors. And they must be men 
and women in sympathy with various types of educational endeavour, 
not pedants or mere partisans of literature or of science, or of State 
monopoly, but anxious to stimulate and to make use of every bit of 
good private effort. The next thing to be done is to rescue many of 
our Day Secondary Schools from financial embarrassments, and to 
place the salaries and prospects of assistant masters and mistresses on 
a satisfactory level. The third step would follow at once—the 
raising of the intellectual standard of many of the schools, improve- 
ments in the professional preparation of the teachers, and the diffusion 
throughout the nation of a clear and inspiring idea of what a good 
Secondary School could and should do for its pupils. But, con- 
currently with this, the fourth need should be grappled with, namely, 
the spread of the Public School spirit as far as possible throughout 
Secondary Education. By the Public School spirit I mean that 
almost undefinable mixture of pluck, knowledge, good humour, self- 
reliance, self-restraint, loyalty to institutions and readiness to “ play 
the game according to the rules” which is recognised all the world 
over as the mark of our Public School influence at its best. 

But whatever happens in the immediate future, the passing of the 
Board of Education Act will prove a landmark in our educational 
history. Its acceptance by Parliament and by the country signalises 
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the victory of two ideas which are destined to have wider influence 
in days to come. 

First, the spirit of the Act is the spirit of educational freedom. 
It shows no tendency to tie up educational effort with legal defini- 
tions, or to cramp it by stereotyped formule. Education is a living 
thing, constantly changing, constantly growing, various, unexpected 
in its most fruitful developments, diverse in its aims; therefore it 
must be free. But “unchartered freedom tires,” and in the 
comprehensive unity of a truly national system of education our 
schools and teachers may find that happy service which is truest 
freedom. This is the truth which was the secret of the influence of 
Edward Thring. ‘“ The transmission of life from the living, through 
the living, to the living, is the highest definition of education . . 
it is not possible to treat a school as a factory. Education is a 
matter of dealing with life, and life will not stand still; so, even if 
perfection is at the present moment reached, the perfection of to- 
day will not be the perfection of to-morrow ; or, if the movement of 
life is not allowed for, the life will either die out or betake itself 
elsewhere.” So wrote Thring many years ago, but 


‘*Quem tum vates Cassandra moveret.’’ 


Yet some of his words fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit. The reason they did so was that they were in harmony with 
the germinal ideas of our time. 

Secondly, freedom in the highest sense does not mean absence of 
control. Still less does it mean isolated individualism. The 
individual, or the self-governing institution, must stand in ever closer 
relation to the community, to the nation, of which they form a part. 
And in order that this relation may be healthy and fruitful we 
need more and more the highly organised Departments of State. 
But the old narrow notions of departmental organisation are breaking 
down. In succession we have passed through two conceptions of 
departmental control. The first was that of calm and wise old men 
sitting benignantly in armchairs in Whitehall, advising (when 
necessary) out of the stores of their tranquil wisdom the local 
authorities, who were to be charged with the more mechanical duty 
of putting fixed and eternal principles of government into actual 
practice. This happy dream was shattered by the rude behaviour of 
the facts of the case. Next followed a humbler idea of central 
government. Everything that could be left to local authorities 
was to be left to them. Delegation, devolution, decentralisation 
were the watchwords of the day. The maxims of political philosophy 
seemed for a moment to coincide with the personal comfort of evéry- 
body concerned. But once again the facts proved awkward. Local 
authorities found that their local problems were more complicated 
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and difficult than they had ever expected them to be. They began 
to feel the want of knowledge, of guiding principle, of comparative 
experience, of the larger outlook which can be taken from the raised 
platform in the middle of the maze. And different local 
authorities within the same area, instead of living in happy concord, 
began to develop the most embittered antagonisms. It was as if in 
a man’s pocket his keys began to wrangle with his purse, and as if 
both finally appealed to the possessor of the pocket to help keep 
the peace. Thus there has arisen a third idea of Central Government. 
According to this new notion, each of those Departments, which are 
charged with the superintendence of some aspect of social effort, 
should combine within itself the accumulated knowledge of precedent 
with organised means of keeping itself continuously sensitive to the 
ever-changing and only half-formulated needs of each of the varied 
communities which it is appointed to serve. This means a new 
organisation of more than one of the Government Departments. 

The new view abandons the old idea of the Government Depart- 
ment as an ideal wiseacre. It also abandons the idea of the 
Government Department as a mere bit of letter-writing machinery, 
with devices for recording precedents and then mechanically applying 
them. It sets up in the place of the older ideas of the Government 
Departments (those Departments, I mean, which are engaged in home 
affairs) that of a mobile staff of picked men and women (not all of 
them caught early in the examination net, but picked out at a later 
age for proved efficiency in practical life), men and women who are 
as deeply interested in the subject-matter of their professional duties 
as a modern doctor is in his work of sanitation or surgery, or a 
modern naval officer in gunnery and tactics. And the new idea of 
Central Government carries with it the belief that officials of the 
type which I have tried to describe would be none the less efficient as 
administrators in a free country for being, above all things, conscious 
of the complexity of the problem under their observation ; aware of 
its bearings on other problems of national life and government ; 
always, therefore, in the attitude of mind of the intelligent learner who 
by his questions teaches both himself and his informants; never 
satisfied with hearsay or reading only, but insisting on seeing the 
real facts at work ; able, therefore, to interpret difficulties in the light 
of wide and reflective experience; and, while steadily working 
towards some aim, never unready to look ahead further still, and, by 
discovering a basis of fundamental agreement, to compose shallow 
rivalries and to harmonise unnecessary antagonisms between different 
workers in the same field. 

Forty years ago Sir Arthur Helps made the sagacious Milverton 
say, in Friends in Council, that “if public business is for the future to be 
better conducted than it is now, the public offices must be intellectually 
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strengthened,” and he proceeded to suggest the addition to the various 
Departments of “councillors—individual men of high promise or 
well-recognised ability, whose business it should be to make them- 
selves well-acquainted with the affairs of the Department to which 
they were attached, and to be at the Minister’s call for any special 
service connected with his duties.”’ 

Lord Rosebery last year, at Edinburgh, showed that, in spite of all 
improvements in the Public Service (improvements wkich, in common 
with every Englishman, I most heartily and gratefully acknowledge), 
there is still need for training a special staff of Civil Servants, “ men 
who would afterwards be ready to go anywhere and do anything at 
a moment’s notice, ready to go and report anywhere on maladminis- 
tration with the skill of an expert, able to investigate any subject 
and report on it in a summary and businesslike manner . . . in fact, 
a sort of general staff of the Empire.” What I have tried to urge is 
in no way contradictory to the counsels of the two eminent authori- 
ties whom I have quoted. It is rather supplementary and comple- 
mentary to their plan. And to many of us who are working fora 
wider and sounder view of National Education the provision in the 
Board of Education Act for the appointment of a Consultative Com- 
mittee marks the gradual advance of the new conception of what should 
be the equipment and normal efficiency of each of the great Home 
Departments of State. 

No one pretends that the existing Education Department and 
Science and Art Department occupy the position which they ought 
to occupy in the eyes of those who possess the greatest experience in 
the work of public education, whether as members of local authori- 
ties or as teachers or as parents. We gladly and gratefully recognise 
what has been done in recent years to widen the old narrow tradi- 
tion. But we are far from being satisfied. Lord Cross assured the 
Carlisle Diocesan Conference last September that “the Government 
were set upon doing the best they possibly could for the Secondary 
Education of the country,” and that “no effort would be wanting 
on the part of the Government to make the new system of Secondary 
Education a success.” I would respectfully urge that no “new 
system of Secondary Education” is likely to be a success unless 
there is a great change made in the old system of Departmental pro- 
cedure. Now is the time to take the necessary steps which, in due 
course, will bring about the desired change. The matter is one of 
first-rate national importance. The public are coming to the con- 
clusion that in more than one of the Departments of State it is 
desirable to prevent costly muddle by securing a greater amount of 
timely knowledge in the administration of complex affairs. 


R. P. Scort. 
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A PREFACE TO “THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH.” 


For some time the necessity of explaining the intentions of the Irish 
Literary Theatre has been pressing upon us. So I take advantage 
of the publication of my play, The Bending of the Bough, to explain 
why Mr. Martyn, Mr. Yeats, and myself prefer to have our plays pro- 
duced in Dublin rather than in London. It must seem singular to 
many that we should choose to produce plays in Dublin where there 
are few people and very little money, rather than in London where 
the audience is unlimited and the purse too, which is always forth- 
coming when amusements are for sale. Well, it is because we believe 
London to be too large, too old, and too wealthy to permit of any 
new artistic movement, and this belief rests upon knowledge of the 
art history of the world, and some experience of London theatrical 
conditions. And the essence of our experience of London theatrical 
conditions is our appreciation of the importance of the fact that 
whereas Ibsen and Maeterlinck, the great dramatic poets of modern 
time, have failed completely on the London stage, the ordi- 
nary dramatic writer, by the aid of scenery, dresses, and a little 
dialogue, provides an evening’s entertainment that pleases everyone. 
The consistent failure—a failure extending now over ten years—of 
him whom we regard as the greatest dramatic writer since Shake- 
speare and of all writers whose work rises above the commonplace, 
signifies to us that London has ceased to be a place where the 
work of a poet is appreciated on the stage. We have therefore 
turned our backs upon London as men turn their backs on a place 
which has ceased to interest them. But we did not decide on our 
homeward journey without having considered the reformation of 
London. After some doubts, some hesitation, it suddenly came 
upon us that it was impossible. It was suddenly borne in upon us 
that England had produced her dramatic literature (since Shakespeare 
only two plays have outlived a generation) ; England seems to us to 
have reached the age of manhood, an age at which a nation ceases to 
produce art, for art belongs to the youth of a nation as empire 
belongs to its manhood, if it attains to manhood. 

In the middle of the century we enjoyed a pleasant St. Martin 
summer, but though leaves retain their summer green a long while, 
we read in the August leaf the sered September leaf, and in the 
September leaf the October leaf, listless and red and yellow. And 
now in artistic England the pallor of centuries shines in the inactive 
autumn air. The thrush is silent, the nightingale has flown, and 
the robin sits on the coral hedge piping his little roundelay. Nothing 
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can revive the season; it will never come again; art knows no sweet 
returning. Empire, like autumn, is splendid, but silent woods are 
sad, and in our eagerness for the song of the thrush and the black- 
bird we fain would detect an accent of their music in the scream of 
the jay and the cry of the swallow. It were better to delight a 
moment in the little candour of the robin, and to admire the coral 
hedge as the gift of the irreparable year. England can say with 
pride: “England has produced a full measure of music, poetry, 
painting, and drama; she has completed her spiritual and is now 
fashioning her material destiny; nations, like individuals, have two 
destinies, and who shall deny that the building of an empire is not as 
important as the singing of asong? England has sung enough; 
no songs are like her songs, and now she is engaged on the work of 
her middle age.” 

But for some reason, so deep in the heart that we cannot define it, 
the glory of empire does not compensate for the loss of the song and 
the bust; without them the crown is incomplete and its glory the 
pallor of ashes. 

We become aware of this as we cross Trafalgar Square, whence can 
be seen on either side the towers of Westminster and the domes of 
the National Gallery. Looking from one to the other it seems to us 
strange that no one in a hundred years will be concerned to know 
how any one of the men who sit deliberating the fate of a continent, 
lived and died: whether he lived married or single, whether his life 
was a happy or a sorry one, whether he died in exile or in Carlton 
House Terrace, and that we should be so deeply concerned to know 
something of the lives of men who drew a few heads, brushed in a 
few skies and trees, or sang a few songs? Why should we be so 
eager to know why Shelley left his first wife, why Sir Joshua never 
married, and be so little curious about the lives of the politicians who 
sat at Westminster in the supreme moments of the eighteenth 
century ? I can think of no other reason except that the traffic of 
ministers is with this world, whereas dreams and visions and aspira- 
tions come from beyond the world, The things of this world are 
forgotten ; and we remember a nation for its art rather than for its 
colonies. The Hollanders founded like ourselves an empire, but the 
names of their colonies, though known to us, are not often upon our 
lips, and never in our hearts. But Rembrandt is a name to ponder 
on, its very sound lifts us out of the trance of our daily life; and the 
names Hals, Ruysdael and Van der Meer are always with us, nearer 
and more intimate than the names of our brothers or sisters or friends. 

Art is produced in the youth of a nation, when the nation is small, 
when national enthusiasm is awakening, and visions draw into a 
national focus, and the intellect of everyone is akin. With the 
Assyrian, the Chinese, the Persian, the Roman, and the British 
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empires contrast Egypt, Greece, the Italian States, Venice, Holland, 
and the English Island. Greece and Holland present perfect and 
typical examples of the birth of art in nations. It was in 450 b.c. 
that the Greeks drove the Persians out of Greece, and then an art began 
before which every art since has bowed reverently, and learned 
something; and at the end of the sixteenth century the Hollanders 
raised the sea-banks and rescued their country from the Spaniards, 
and immediately art flowered like the springtime, suddenly and 
everywhere ; and in a country no larger than Greece thirty great 
painters were born within the little span of some thirty or forty years ; 
and since then there has been no further painting in Holland, and 
in the countries of Titians and Velasquez no one is now found who 
can draw a nose with even tolerable decorum. 

Then whither in her flight from England will art betake herself? 
Eastward there are the Russian and the German empires, and behind 
them the Chinese. All Europe has been visited and art never 
returns to where she has once been; even Italy cannot be cited in 
disproof of this, for in Italy in Roman times art was a Greek im- 
portation, and all the Roman statues were the work of Greek artists. 
So whither will art go? In what country will art suddenly 
appear? In the Soudan, or in the Transvaal? Or will art 
rest for a space in this forlorn Atlantic island, re-knitting 
herself to the tradition which existed before England was, in gold 
ornaments, and scroll work, and in many tales of chivalry? Will 
there be a re-blossoming of the ancient language, or shall we save 
some accent of Shelley’s tongue which has declined elsewhere into 
neologisms and archaisms? ‘That art has left England there can be 
no doubt. Art has left France and Germany and Russia; it is still 
in Norway, and when it leaves Norway it must find another small 
nation, one which has not yet achieved its destiny—a nation such as 
Greece was before Marathon, such as England was before the Armada 
and again before Trafalgar. In the Western Hemisphere Ireland is 
the only place which seems to fulfil these conditions, but Ireland, 
maybe, is still too poor to nourish an art, for although art shuns 
wealth, art needs some ease of life. But Ireland is just beginning 
to find her way into easy subsistence ; for the first time for centuries 
starvation and oppression seem fading from her face. The language 
is reviving, serious poetry is beginning again, and plays, written 
without desire of gain, for love of art, are offered to the Irish rather 
than to the English public. 

It is impossible to write plays in England except for money, and 
all that is done for money is mediocre. It was with the Renaissance 
that money came into art. The Greeks did not build the Parthenon 
for money, nor did the French build Chartres Cathedral for money ; 
the recompense in either case was the joy of art, and as money entered 
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into art the work of the artist slipped out of his control into that of 
the mob. It took four centuries to accomplish this change; we had 
to wait four hundred years for a world fashioned according to the 
image and likeness of the mob, and now in all save the individual 
arts, such as lyric poetry and easel pictures, the face of the mob is 
plainly stamped. The decorative arts, architecture, and mural 
painting, inlaid furniture, painted porcelain, and metal work have so 
declined that no one buys them as they are made now ; and the most 
ordinary people have come to understand that they must buy 
eighteenth-century furniture and old silver and china, and that a 
thousand pounds will not buy a design for a clock that is not an 
old one, or a copy of an old one, nor a design for a chair, or a 
sofa, or a pair of candlesticks. The mob has become rich; and 
it imposes its tastes; and those who are not of the mob retire more 
and more into the past. As life becomes more numerous and 
rich, it becomes more garish and vulgar. But though the modern 
handicrafts appeal to ten times as numerous a custom as did the 
beautiful work of the eighteenth century, still their custom is rela- 
tively small compared to that from which the dramatic writer suffers. 
So it is to dramatic writing we must look to discover the depths to 
which an art can sink when it is written and produced at the mutual 
dictation of the gallery boy, who for a shilling demands oblivion of 
his day’s work, and the stockbroker, who for 10s. 6d. demands such 
amusement as will enable him safely to digest his dinner. All who 
write for the English stage must write practically at the dictation of 
these two. The same audience goes everywhere, and the same fare is 
consequently served everywhere at the same prices. 

And to liberate the theatre from the thraldom of the money is the 
truly great adventure which awaits the rich man. But the rich man 
does not choose a theatre for his charity—a hospital, a college, or a 
picture gallery is chosen in preference. The wisdom of leaving 
money toa hospital may not be questioned, but it may be asked if 
a fine performance of Shakespeare or Ibsen or Maeterlinck does not 
rouse the listener out of the lethargy of real life as effectively as a 
course of lectures on Shakespeare or Sophocles or Ibsen or Maeter 
linck, in which some learned professor expounds superficial opinions 
regarding these writers. Let us ask ourselves if the gift of pictures 
and the gift of a gallery stimulate intellectual enterprise as much as 
the gift of a theatre; if painting is not the most occult of all the 
arts; if there are not a hundred men who can distinguish between 
good literature for one who can distinguish between the National 
Gallery and the Royal Academy; if the ordinary man does not 
prefer a waxwork show or the work of the scene-painter, with lime- 
light and dresses, to either ? 

It has been said that villagers would prefer a circus to a Parish 
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Council. This may be true, but how much more true is it that 
90 per cent. of those who visit the Louvre or the National Gallery 
prefer the old Doré Gallery to either; and the old Doré Gallery not 
only pleased the public more than any other, but it provided the 
public with more intellectual stimulus than any other. The public is 
genuinely moved by Doré, and hardly at all by Titian; and none, 
except those who have given a large part of their lives to the study 
of painting, can be moved by Holbein or Titian. We have only to 
look into our hearts to learn how true this is. Titian and Holbein 
conveyed but little meaning to my youthful mind, and Dore did ; 
and my stages of comprehension were many before I understood why 
Ingres is a greater painter than Cabanel; but the wsthetic sense of 
the working man does not develop; he likes the same false, crude 
emotion at forty as he did at twenty. Nor are “ women, ecclesiastics, 
and persons of quality” more erudite in art. It is open to doubt if 
there are very many Dukes in England who could tell a Titian from 
a Veronese. There are, at the present moment, two pictures attri- 
buted to Van Eyck on view in the New Gallery. They are not 
genuine pictures, but how many years does it take to see that they 
are not genuine? And he who cannot see at a glance that they are not 
Van Eyck’s has not advanced beyond Gustave Doré. Yet we, the 
most practical nation in the world, spend large sums of money upon 
an art about which*90 per cent. do not know the A B C. 

The Luxembourg Museum is a flagrant example of how money is 
wasted upon the art of painting. This collection is chiefly composed oi 
pictures which attracted attention at the Annual Exhibitions of paint- 
ing in the Champs Elysées. Every year the State bought the picture 
which represented best the artistic interest of the moment—the pic- 
ture which represented what is known in the studios as “the move- 
ment.” But works of genius are never in the movement, and we 
become aware of this if we look at Bastien Lepage’s picture of “ The 
Haymakers,” a complete and excellent example of a picture typifying 
a movement. We see at once that it is a capable piece of work, as 
we should see, if we understood the art of embalming, that certain 
mummies were very capably embalmed, while others were not. The 
picture is dry, and faded, and tedious to look at as a mummy, and, 
like a mummy, has only an historical value. It tells us that in such 
a year the artistic question that occupied men’s minds was /e plein «i, 
and it demonstrates to perfection that /e plein air was a Will-o’-the- 
wisp. Then, if we turn to the pictures which were bought because 
they appealed to the taste of the public, the spectacle is still more 
forlorn. We pass along wondering. Seeing them is like reading 
through the popular songs of twenty or thirty years ago. The songs 
that delighted our fathers do not delight us, that is all we can say. 
The merit of the songs of yester-year are not less than the merits of 
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this year’s songs, but they have not been so lately printed, that is 
really all that can be said; and on the point of novelty the public 
never errs. Never is it in doubt which is the old and which is the 
new, and never does it hesitate. And, for au reason which never has 
been explained, and which I fear never will be explained, che last 
picture painted, the last book published, and the last play produced, 
exercises, quite apart from any artistic value or any discernible charm, 
a mysterious fascination for the public, the fascination of mere 
novelty; and upon us too, only we do not yield ourselves to the 
charm of mere novelty so easily as the public. The public has no 
staudard, it merely seeks amusement; that is my point, and the 
question, therefore, arises if an art should be entirely abandoned to 
the licentious (I use the word in its grammatical sense) taste of the 
public. Between the painter and the public there is the private 
patron; three or four picture-buyers kept the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement alive, but between the dramatists and the public there is 
no one. 

The majority decides what art shall live, but this majority is com- 
posed of the minorities of successive generations. So is it really open 
to doubt that Sir Henry Tate and Sir Francis Chantrey would have 
conferred a lesser obligation upon this country if they had given the 
interest of their money, £12,000 a year, to a theatre, on conditions 
that it should produce Shakespeare (with a minimum of scenery and 
dresses), Ibsen, and Maeterlinck, and all acting plays of literary 
merit which did not seem to appeal to the crude taste of the passing 
moment ¥ If Sir Richard Wallace had considered the impulse that an 
endowed theatre would give to London intellectual life, he might 
have decided to put up his collection of pictures and make such 
disposal of the three or four or five hundred thousand pounds which 
it would have fetched in the auction-room. London would thereby 
be poorer by many beautiful pictures, but London intellectual life 
would not have suffered—the National Gallery will be always a suffi- 
cient source of knowledge for those engaged in the study of the art 
of painting. Then, again, the desire of the giver would be better 
accomplished by the gift of a theatre than by the gift of a picture- 
gallery. A theatre endowed with twelve thousand pounds a year, 
under the conditions indicated, would confer upon the giver a con- 
stant immortality ; his name would be held for ever blessed by lovers 
of dramatic literature, for he would be the eternal life of the pure, 
impassioned dramatic aspiration of the nation. It is at once a joy 
and a sadness to think of the generations of young men who might 
walk into the night, exalted after a performance of some marvellous 
masterpiece, delighting in the memory of him who had given them 
the greatest of earthly joys—the joy of art. 

The mistake began long ago, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
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when the Puritan tried to suppress the theatre; that could not be 
done, for the theatre is inherent in man; the Puritan should have 
applied himself to the redemption of the theatre; in abandoning it to 
the taste of the licentious mob he aggravated the evil; and now the 
Puritan joins hands with the artist in condemning the theatre. These 
two have always been represented as hostile forces, whereas when we 
look below the surface we find them to be identical, only expressing 
themselves differently. Their criticism of the theatre rests on the 
same ground—they both wish art to be serious, and the arguments 
for and against the theatre are held by the artist and the Puritan; 
the public merely seeks to be amused. The arguments by which the 
Puritan defends his hatred of the theatre are often weak, they ure 
sometimes absurd, but he knows, as the artist knows, that the 
manager can only save himself from bankruptcy by offering to the 
public the amusement of scenery and dresses. Scenery is painting 
with the intellectual side of painting left out, just as modern 
dramatic writing is writing with the intellectual side, commonly 
called literature, left out; and modern acting is merely the per- 
sonality of the actor and actress with the intellectual side of acting, 
the impersonation of character, left out. And as the theatre has 
identified itself with the life of the senses rather than that of the 
intellect it has become popular, for the crowd desires the life of the 
senses: the senses are the life of the crowd, and the accusations of 
immorality that we have heard raised against Ibsen, against all who 
have sought the life of the intellect on the stage, are merely the voice 
of the crowd crying that its prescriptive right to the life of the senses 
in the theatre shall not be infringed upon. It is not the Puritan who 
cries out that ‘* Ghosts”’ shall be forbidden, but the average man. It 
is the Puritan and the artist who cry out together against the sen- 
sualism of the variety entertainment, and it is the supporter of the 
variety entertainment who bans Sophocles’ noble poem—the Puritans 
have had this play performed in their churches in America. The 
parable of the fire stolen from heaven is the eternal symbol of 
the persecution of the artist by the world. Immorality is never perse- 
cuted, the world cannot persecute itself; nothing is persecuted in this 
world except the intelligence. 

Only sport has escaped the thraldom of money. In art the word 
“amateur” has been turned from its beautiful original significance, 
and is used as a term of reproach, being applied to those who do not 
make their living by the practice of their art. Only in sport does the 
amateur obtain a distinction. Lord Harris is not thought less of 
because he did not make a fortune out of cricket; nor is Lord de 
Grey reproached with not making pheasant-shooting pay ; nor was 
Lord Falmouth considered a fool because he ran his horses to please 
himself. Sport and religion retain in England the dignity of 
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bringing their own reward; and it is our ambition, though we 
scarcely dare admit it, to contrive such theatrical conditions as will 
raise dramatic writing to the level of pheasant shooting. Our enter- 
prise is, therefore, the very opposite of every other theatrical enter- 
prise. We should like the Irish Literary Theatre to exist on the 
generosity of two or three individuals who would spend money upon 
it as they would upon their pheasant shooting. We want publi 
enthusiasm, and we believe that we can obtain it more easily if we 
are independent of the public for support. We believe that in artistic 
enterprise there should be, if possible, a slight loss at the end of the 
year. Above all, believe that we should make sacrifices for art as we 
do for religion, that part of the joy of art is the sacrifice. St. Teresa’s 
words that she would wish for a flame to burn up heaven, and water 
to quench hell, so that she might worship goodness for its own 
sake, are, with some modifications, as applicable to the artist as to 
the saint. 
GrorGE Moore. 
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THE RUSKIN HALL MOVEMENT! 


Tue establishment of Ruskin Hall, Oxford, marks a new phase in 
the progress of the Labour movement. The very title reminds us 
that its foundation comes at a significant time. It was opened in 
the same month in which Mr. Ruskin attained his eightieth birthday ; 
and only a short time after the publication of Mr. Hobson’s John 
Ruskin: Social Reformer. The connexion ot these events is very 
instructive to the student of current thought. In Mr. Hobson’s book 
we saw Mr. Ruskin’s utterances on social economy collected and 
arranged into a consistent system; so that he is rescued, so to speak, 
from himself, and his thought so systematized that he must hence- 
forth be less exposed to the attacks of critics familiar only with 
scattered and perhaps incoherent passages in his social works. A 
writer for the daily press lately recalled a conversation of some years 
ago, when Mr. Ruskin spoke with very natural disappointment (and 
not a little native pessimism) of the small practical effect of his 
ethical and economic teaching. Perhaps the addresses presented to 
him on his eightieth birthday may have done much to convince him 
that his labour was not in vain, and so to cheer the evening of his days. 
The address of the Ruskin Societies was particularly interesting, as 
it called attention to the increase in the organised bands of students 
anxious to educate themselves in the pursuit of his ideals. At the 
present moment there are, we believe, five such societies: one at 
Glasgow, with about two hundred members; an affiliated club at 
Paisley ; one at Liverpool, with about fifty members; and a small 
students’ club at Sheffield. The Birmingham Society, in addition to 
having four hundred and fifty members, publishes a quarterly 
journal, S. George, which is valuable as the most authoritative record 
of the progress of Ruskin doctrine. A further striking proof of the 
widespread influence of the spirit which has animated all Mr. Ruskin’s 
work is the enthusiastic welcome accorded to the newly-founded 
Labour College in Oxford. At the meetings which have been held 
in most of the great centres of population, and in the immense 
inaugural meeting at the Oxford Town Hall, on February 22nd, this 
feeling was shown in no uncertain manner. But the most significant 
of all was the readiness of the Trades Union delegates to welcome so 
heartily a scheme which discards party in pursuit of high ideals. 
In fact, the prompt action of so large a part of the artisan classes and 
their representatives has produced a more rapid realisation of the 
plan than its authors expected. The speedy foundation of the Hall is 
entirely owing to the sympathy and support it everywhere obtained 


1) This article was written before Mr. Ruskin’s death.— Ep. F. R. 
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from the class for whose benefit it is primarily intended, and upon 
whom its success must always depend. The fifty delegates assembled 
at the opening represented Trades Unions with a total membership 
of more than a quarter of a million ; and Mr. Sexton stated in his 
address that, judging from the Lancashire district, the number of 
delegates would have been enormously increased had the notifica- 
tions been sent out a fortnight sooner. It is therefore difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the scheme is widely recognised by those 
whom it most nearly concerns as a genuine and practicable attempt to 
meet their needs. 

It is necessary at the outset to state definitely that the Hall has 
no official connexion either with the University or with University 
Extension, and it is not its object to provide working-men with a 
University education. Its primary aim is much more practicable and 
immediately useful. It is to encourage intelligent reading and 
teach logical habits of thought; to give its students a basis of know- 
ledge to justify their position with regard to the questions of the 
day. This will lead to the formation of consistent and coherent 
opinions, and enable students to give their thoughts a cogent and 
intelligible shape. It will lend to them some sense of proportion in 
the vast field of human life and knowledge. It will provide the 
students in short with the incentive and the means to become intelli- 
gent and useful members of society. The plan on which the attempt 
is made will be explained later: the spirit is best summed up in 
Mr. Vrooman’s own words: * Whatever is, can be improved.” The 
question naturally arises: Why was Oxford chosen as the scene of 
the experiment rather than America? In the first place, because of 
the greater number of educational means of reaching the intelligent 
labouring classes in America; secondly, because it was thought wise 
to begin this new educational movement under the shadow of the 
greatest educational institution of the English-speaking world, for 
the sake both of the inspiration of its “impulsion of forgotten ages,” 
the practical help of Oxford men, and the prestige that its Oxford 
birth will give when the movement extends back again to the New 
World. 

At the same time, Oxford itself will gain not a little by its associa- 
tion with new educational ideals. In a certain sense, University life 
is remote from the world, and that aloofness has its temptations. 
Even the best of men may have their minds altogether filled by the 
eager buoyancy and fresh vigour of Oxford life, or may be absorbed 
in the search after knowledge. To the great majority of men the 
University opens out a new sphere of experience, in which the purguit 
both of work and play receives added zest from a freedom of 
action trammelled by few anxieties. There is little in this that one 
would change, for such a life seems almost ideally fitted for youth 
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in its full tide; but, amid occupations so manifold and satisfying, 
and in the prospect of so vast a field of energy, the outer world may 
well grow distant, and its outlines lose their sharpness. It is true, 
of course, that in Oxford keen interest is taken in most phases of life 
and progress ; there is hardly any movement, whether social, religious, 
or artistic, which, if it has any reality in it at all, can fail to obtain 
there fair discussion and some warm support. Politics are studied to 
a considerable extent, and from Oxford will come a large proportion 
of the politicians of the next generation ; but the science of govern- 
ment is studied from a coign of vantage which, however unequalled 
itmay be for the breadth of its outlook, is much exposed to the 
danger of selfishness ; selfishness of class or of taste, of the sporting- 
man, the dilettante or the scholar. This tendency Ruskin Hall 
should do something to counteract, by bringing those who are 
devoting any thought or time to Labour problems into closer contact 
with some of the most intellectual representatives of the artisan 
classes. 

Moreover, the founders are trying to carry their experiment along 
the paths of unselfishness and true brotherhood. “ At Ruskin Hall 
we have no servants because we are all servants.’ This is, indeed, 
the real strength of Ruskin’s work, behind much that is unsatisfactory 
alike to his readers and to himself. It is the real moral power of 
Christianity, behind much encrusted tradition, prejudice, casuistry. 
And as the ideal is not to aggravate but to alleviate class warfare, so 
Ruskin Hall involves no insanely ungrateful attack upon scholarship ; 
from the point of view of the people it will try to set learning in its 
true perspective. One of the chief articles in its creed is that research 
into the past, and analysis of mind and history, are essential to true 
and safe progress. The results of such research it will endeavour to 
use to the best advantage. As Mr. Vrooman said in his opening 
speech, “ The hands that carry forward the banner of progress must 
be ruder and readier, but the scholar’s hand must hold the lantern 
that shall make the way clear.” In addition, Ruskin Hall will try 
to teach in quarters where it is sometimes forgotten that there is an 
education outside University education; and that educated ignorance 
is as rife and as harmful as illiterate ignorance. Perhaps Mr. 
Vrooman’s proud claim was not unjustified: “We do not come to 
Oxford as Pilgrims go to a shrine, we come rather as Paul went to 
Rome, to conquer in a battle of ideals.” 

Although Ruskin Hall is primarily an educational institution, it is 
very far, indeed, from following out the details of Mr. Ruskin’s 
educational schemes. It goes back rather to the two principles upon 
which Mr. Ruskin’s system is ultimately founded: the Dignity of 
Labour, and the Necessity of Faithful Living. It is with absolute 
faith in the rightness and final triumph of these principles that the 
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founders of Ruskin Hall have begun their mission. The picture 
which occupies the place of honour on its walls, which has been, so to 
speak, adopted as the banner of the movement, is a reproduction of 
the old caricature, “‘ Ruskin the Roadmaker.’’ When Mr. Vrooman 
showed this picture in the crowded Oxford Town Hall there was a 
marvellous burst of enthusiasm. It is a strange irony of fate that 
the scornful cartoon of the “ President of the Amateur Landscape- 
Gardening Society” at work on his Hinksey Road should be chosen 
as the symbol of his best claim upon the affectionate admiration 
of those for whom so much of his life and energy has been spent. 

Mr. W. Vrooman and his assistant, Mr. C. A. Beard, are both 
Americans who have won their spurs in social service. Mr. Vrooman 
originated the movement which has succeeded in inducing the largest 
American cities to open public parks in their most crowded quarters. 
He has also been one of the most vigorous organisers against the 
corrupt rings which have made the municipal politics of the United 
States infamous. It is his intention to retain for some time the 
direction of his scheme, but to have trustees associated with him, in 
order that the various interests concerned may be represented on the 
governing body. To this office the Trades Union delegates elected 
(provisionally, till the meeting of the Trades Congress) Messrs. C. 
W. Bowerman (Secretary of the London Society of Compositors), 
A. Sellicks (Amalgamated Society of Engineers), and Ben Tillett 
(Secretary of Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Labourers’ Union). 
The Co-operative Societies are provisionally represented by Mr. 
Councillor Millerchip, and University Learning will also be repre- 
sented. The Ruskin Societies are represented by Mr. J. Howard 
Whitehouse (Secretary of the Birmingham Society, and Editor of 
S. George). 

Before proceeding to consider the educational course, it must be 
distinctly understood that Mr. Vrooman does not claim that the list 
of lectures is exhaustive, nor boast that it will give an ideal educa- 
tion, or that it will turn a labourer into a scholar, but merely that it 
will furnish the labour leader with at least an elementary knowledge 
of history, political economy, and political science. The course pro- 
vides for one full year’s residence—that is, it does not keep University 
terms and vacations. 

The main subject of study is history, since the founders believe 
that, only by an adequate conception of the forces of the past, which 
have contributed to the making of modern civilisation, can men 
understand the problems, both social and political, of that civilisation. 
Mr. Vrooman holds that “the best of the prophets of the future is 
the past.” The historical course, as now arranged, includes English 
Constitutional and Political History, together with a course on In- 
dustrial History, showing the condition of labour at various periods, 
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with special emphasis laid on the struggles of the working classes to 
better their conditions; such books as Webb’s History of Trad 
Unionism and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, together with 
Rogers’ Eeonomic Interpretation of History, are to be the standard 
works for these lectures. Another most valuable course, judged from 
the particular standpoint taken up by the founders of this Hall, is 
that on Political Economy, in which the different theories of the 
various writers on the causes of poverty, and the best, most scientific, 
and most rational methods of its prevention, are investigated. Thus, 
it is hoped, the student will return home with some grasp of the true 
economic relations of capital and labour, wealth and poverty, pro- 
duction and consumption. 

Instead of proceeding to detail the course, let us for a few moments 
imagine ourselves students in residence, so that we may see the working 
of the system from the inside. Before beginning to go through the 
routine, we must understand that the household management is con- 
ducted on a strictly democratic plan. Periodically the students elect 
delegates who, during their term of office, share with the sub-warden 
the absolute control of domestic affairs. They arrange “ gangs,” so 
that each man has his appointed task. Now suppose that we entered 
the Hall overnight. In the morning the gong wakes us up, and we 
turn out to take our place among the busy (if still rather sleepy) 
workers ; for the house must be swept and garnished before breakfast. 
At eight the gong calls us to the mess-room, where cook and his 
assistants have prepared a healthy, sensible meal of porridge, coffee, 
brown bread and butter. Then, after putting our bedrooms in order 
for the night, we are ready at nine to start reading or to attend a 
lecture. Tillone the time is spent reading and writing, either in the 
writing-room, whose high windows open upon a balcony overlooking 
S. Giles’, or in the Library. This large room is somewhat bare just 
now, with its many empty shelves: one of the greatest needs is for 
suitable books to fill them. It is in connection with this that Mr. 
Vrooman makes his only appeal for material help from the public. 
The present Library owes its existence to the generosity of certain 
private individuals and of a few public institutions, such as the Pitt 
Press. One or two hours will be devoted to lectures, say on Political 
Economy, Constitutional History, History of Christianity, or 
Psychology. After this we shall be ready fora light lunch. The 
afternoon, if we are wise, we sacrifice to the exigencies of Oxford 
climate, and spend walking, cycling, or gardening. Then, perhaps, 
there is an interview with a tutor, or other work to do to make up at 
least the minimum required of five hours’ head work before we sit 
down to a good plain dinner at six. ‘Good fare but no flavours,” 
in Mr. Vrooman’s words, is the rule of the board: the food is sub- 
stantial and of good quality but eminently simple, far more so than 
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is that of the ordinary town working-man of to-day. After washing 
up we retire to the common room, where we can talk or smoke, play 
chess or draughts. If it is Tuesday there isa meeting of the Debating 
Society ; if Wednesday, some distinguished visitor will be relating his 
experience in some department of public (probably municipal or 
Government) work. Such, then, is a specimen day; cleaning day, of 
course, is different, for then the house must be scrubbed down, and 
that is a full and hard morning’s work. Thus a little experience 
shows us that, as in the colleges, lectures do not form the main depart- 
ment of the work. Beside the benefit of intercourse with men of very 
varied types, inestimable as Oxford men know it to be, every regular 
student has personal instruction and advice from competent tutors as 
often as can be arranged; his studies are directed and his progress 
carefully watched, and he is supposed to take his difficulties and his 
questions to these tutors. One of the most prominent items of the 
course has still to be mentioned, namely, the Essay. Once a week, 
according to the present scheme, each student must write an essay on 
a subject arising in his main course of study, which, after careful correc- 
tion, is returned to him with a clear explanation of its faults and its 
merits. In every department of study special emphasis is laid 
upon the use of books, that is to say, upon the way a book ought to be 
read; if during residence there this lesson alone should be learnt, yet 
it is believed that the knowledge will be well worth the time and 
money spent. 

It has, of course, been made amply evident to the men whe are now 
at Ruskin Hall, that they are not obtaining a University education, 
with a University degree, for the sum of ten shillings per week. There 
was at least some danger that the students would come up to the 
institution with this idea, and so the greatest care was exercised to 
disabuse them of any such opinion. It may be possible presently to 
give some sort of testimonial or certificate as a guarantee that its 
possessor has been in residence at Oxford for a specified time, and has 
gained a certain proficiency in his studies, but these certificates will 
emanate, of course, wholly from Ruskin Hall, and will have no con- 
nection with the University. It may seem to a casual reader of the 
Ruskin Hall prospectus that the entrance qualification, which is stated 
to be a good moral character and the ability to read intelligently, is 
hardly high enough to ensure the ultimate success of the new venture, 
but this must be taken in connexion with the fact that far more 
applications for residence at the Hall have been received than could 
possibly be entertained ; consequently a process of strict weeding-out 
has had to be carried on; and only the most promising candidates 
have been accepted. For the purpose of choosing the most likely men, 
a searching set of questions was sent to each applicant, which he was 
required to answer with the greatest care. His statement was then 
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verified by application to some responsible man in his district, such 
as the clergyman, the squire, or the employer. The would-be student 
was questioned as to his political opinions, mechanical aptitudes, 
former reading, and future ambitions. Many of the answers to these 
inquiries were interesting, the ambitions ranging from the modest— 
“To know that I understand what I am talking about” to a seat in 
the House of Commons; and from the disinterested “‘ I want to be a 
better citizen to-morrow than I am to-day” to the unconscious humour 
of ‘I should like to know all that it is good for man to know.” 

Mr. Vrooman has very rightly considered that an enterprise like 
the present ought to be started with only such a number of students as 
could be really looked after without too great a strain on the managers. 
In consequence, he determined that not more than five-and-twenty 
students should be allowed up at Oxford, at least for a time, till suc- 
cess might have engendered greater confidence in the new institution, 
and experience have taught whether any modification of the original 
plan was necessary. Accordingly, the Hall opened with twenty- 
five students, whose ages ranged from eighteen to fifty; and one 
must bear in mind that in spite of the derisive predictions of its first 
opponents, the men have been obtained with no difficulty except that 
of selection. The men at present in residence have come from very 
various trades: ¢.g., one is a carpenter, another a cycle hand, a third a 
miner, a fourth a glass factory worker, a fifth a printer, a sixth a 
news boy. They are men who have, to a very large extent, taught 
themselves what they know: they are for the most part possessed 
of strong opinions, and not without ability to maintain them, 
two or three at least being good speakers. The sub-warden, Mr. 
Bertram Wilson, of Hanley, is honourably known for the part he 
took in the recent agitation against lead-poisoning processes in the 
Potteries. Some of the men are leaders in their Trade Unions, others 
are prominent in municipal politics and in the Co-operative movement ; 
men, however, who not only have raised themselves, but have the 
ambition to proceed further and help to raise others. These are 
the kind of men who will in the future lead (even if unobtrusively) 
the vast mass of the nation; and the great object of Ruskin Hall 
is to educate them better, so that they may guide their rank and 
file more truly, having themselves a firmer grasp of the trend of 
real progress. The principle at least is noble, and perhaps there 
could hardly be a better guarantee of its practical success than the 
American enthusiasm behind it. Thus it is seen that the students 
who have entered at Ruskin Hall are from among the best class of 
artisans, and are men brought up to Oxford by a real desire to learn. 
In disciplinary methods this Labour College, perhaps, is nearer akin to 
the freedom of America than to the strictness of the older institutions 
of England. The men will all be up at Oxford for serious education, 
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and it is not expected that there will be much difficulty which cannot 
be dealt with by judicious management; and, of course, in the last 
resource there is always left the option of expulsion from the Hall. 
Absolutely no alcohol is allowed on the premises, chiefly on the score 
of expense. 

When first this scheme was mooted everyone agreed in asserting 
the impracticability of the plan, and prophesied that not only would 
the founders not obtain the requisite funds, nor the desired class of 
artisans, nor the sympathy of Oxford, but that, if the Hall was 
actually started on its career, an early death alone could be expected, 
since there would be no sure economic basis on which to build. It 
may, however, be emphatically stated that sufficient money is guaran- 
teed to allow of at least three years’ continued trial, and that on the 
financial side the new enterprise is all that could be desired. _Resi- 
dence at Ruskin Hall costs ten shillings per week, including board. 
lodging, and plain laundry, whilst tuition fees amount to ten shillings 
per month. Thus for thirty-one pounds a student may be in residence 
for a year, attend the whole course of lectures, and have the advan- 
tage of tutorial supervision. But, it will be argued, many artisans 
do not possess even this meagre sum, and it will be totally beyond 
the pockets of many who may be only too anxious to avail themselves 
of this opportunity of higher education. But for such as these pro- 
vision is made, allotments having been hired outside Oxford where 
the colony can grow its own vegetables, and thus give work to its 
own men, who will be able to earn here their board and lodging. 
In the smaller colleges of Western America a large proportion of the 
students support themselves entirely in this way while procuring an 
education; in one institution located at Valparaiso, Indiana, where 
there are as many students as are contained in all the colleges of 
Oxford University, the average expense for board, lodging, laundry, 
and tuition is less than two dollars and a-half, or ten shillings per 
week. It may be mentioned here that the dormitory arrangements 
of Ruskin Hall are modelled largely after those of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas. 

Then, again, there have been provided for students of more ability 
than the average, Scholarships valued at six pounds a year, which will 
relieve them of their tuition fees, and form a reward of no little value 
for “industrious valour.” Thus, except in the expense of tuiticn (which 
is paid out of endowment), the Hall, when in proper working order, 
will be entirely self-supporting. Arrangements are being made for a 
Scholarship scheme which will mark a new epoch in popular education. 
Under it the members of Trades Unions, or such bodies, will combine 
to endow a Scholarship of thirty-one poundsa year for one of their own 
number, so that the holder will owe his education, not to patronage 
of any kind, but only to the class to which he belongs, which primarily his 
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education is to benefit. Some of the men already in residence have 
come at the instance of their Trades Union. The resident students are 
at present located in the large house, 14, St. Giles’; but the founder 
hopes that it will soon be possible to erect a college building, with 
accommodation for a large number, which will serve as a type for 
similar establishments all over the country. At the present time 
negotiations are forward for the establishment of a second hall in 
Birmingham, and a third in Manchester, where the movement seems 
to have taken firm hold. It may be possible ultimately to open 
corresponding halls for women students. 

It is clear that the object of the movement cannot satisfactorily be 
attained by a few months’ residence in Oxford, and that the number 
of men for whom even this will be possible must be, comparatively 
speaking, small. Hence a Correspondence Department is conducted, 
which is the main instrument for spreading further the influence of 
Ruskin Hall; its aim being to foster habits of systematic reading in 
the routine of daily life. A plan of study is prepared in each of the 
courses detailed above, and complete instructions and advice sent out 
with each set of papers, to ensure that the work is not merely crammed. 
To aid the student in so assimilating his knowledge that it may 
become a part of himself, a monthly essay is expected from him on 
his own particular subject. Great stress is laid on this essay, because 
it is regarded as the best possible means of teaching the actual contro} 
and arrangement of ideas and knowledge. The essays are thoroughly 
examined from two points of view: first, grammar and style; second, 
subject-matter. Then a carefully prepared letter of encouragement 
and criticism is sent, so that the student may see the best way of 
turning his mental powers into a practical working instrument, per- 
ceive the hopefulness of his efforts, and feel that his tutors take a very 
real interest in his progress. The fees charged for membership in the 
Correspondence Department are two shillings the first month and one 
shilling per month afterwards. It is expected that most of those who 
have been in residence will, after learning definite methods of study, 
extend their knowledge and their usefulness by joining or founding 
correspondence classes. At the present time the number of students 
in this department is about six hundred, scattered all over the country, 
whilst only lately a letter was received from Natal asking for entrance 
forms, as the writer and his friends desired to start a branch in 
Africa. To encourage the formation of new classes, it has been 
determined that any person who can get five students or more to join 
him, may form one; and by acting as its secretary and treasurer have 
all his fees remitted. It is urged by the authorities that, wherever 
possible, a leader should be obtained to take it. Already several of 
these classes have been started in some of the great centres of popula- 
tion, two of the most successful having their homes in different parts 
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of Manchester, whilst Birmingham and Cardiff are among the other 
cities where they are flourishing. From time to time the most 
energetic organisers of such classes will be given an opportunity to 
earn their expenses for a year’s residence, and the founder hopes that 
all those who show marked activity in this department will sooner or 
later be recognised. Thus the full benefit of the scheme will be given 
as a reward to as many as possible of those who are willing to make a 
determined effort both to educate themselves and to place their energy 
at the service of their fellows. By this means, the influence of Ruskin 
Hall will be spread, and a sure foundation laid for its wider extension 
in the future. 

Such, then, are the aspirations, aims, and methods of the new 
venture. Of course it has met, and must meet, with opposition: 
this may be divided into two kinds, according as it comes from the 
Gallios, who care for none of these things, and are, therefore, startled 
or bored; or from the thoughtful people who, while giving more or 
less emphatic assent to the general principle, find fault with the 
management, and fear unfortunate results. The objections of the 
former class do not call for consideration. ‘Those of the latter must 
be treated with every respect. Setting aside some minor protests with 
reference to detail, the main opposition may be summarised in three 


divisions: (1) That the movement is or will become a propaganda of 


certain Socialistie tenets. This, it must be admitted, is a danger, but 
neither certain nor fatal. The founders seem firm in their determina- 
tion not to allow the Hall to be abused for any undue partisanship. 
Again, of the present students, only one quarter are professed Social- 
ists, according to their entrance-forms one-half are Radicals, and the 
rest Conservatives. So the danger does not seem very certain or 
imminent. Even if it were, it must be remembered that to all 
markedly forward movements some latitude and indulgence must be 
allowed, and some charity be shown. Those who have taken the 
trouble to understand the aim and basis of the movement will probably 
feel that it is well worth a little risk. (2) That if liberal-mindedness 
ix tnculeated and wide views taught, a labour leader so educated will, when 
he returns to his evaft or trade, have lost the confidence of his quondam 
followers. It may at once be admitted that this might happen in 
some cases, especially as uncompromising partisanship is often found 
to lead to popularity. And it is a simple truism that any widening 
of ideas excites distrust among those who remain in the old narrow 
groove. But this, so far from being a bar, is a real incentive, for it 
only proves conclusively the need for a general raising of the level 
of knowledge, and confesses at the outset that those who are so 
educated become wider in their views as their horizon broadens. It 
has been already shown how far-reaching may be the educational 
influence of Ruskin Hall; and who can doubt but that the spread of 
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liberal culture must tell in the end, and will restore again the balance, 
if it be disturbed, but at a higher level than before. (3) That the 
period of residence in Oxford will prove an unfortunate and disturbing 
break in the students life, which will more than discount whatever 
advantages he may gain. This difficulty the founders own to be a 
serious one—the only serious one in fact. The danger of being 
thrown out of employment will undoubtedy cut off many men, espe- 
cially married men, from the advantages of residence. But the 
difficulty is principally theoretical, and will not be found insur- 
mountable in practice. In the first place, the great majority of 
students must always be members only of correspondence classes. 
Then the action of public-spirited employers in doing their utmost to 
reserve the places of promising men during their stay in Oxford will 
go far towards solving the problem. Again, all the delegates who 
spoke on the subject at the Oxford meeting stated emphatically that 
toa young man who had no one dependent on him, and who was 
sufficiently enthusiastic, the certainty of losing his situation would 
not be a bar to his desire for effective education, or to his ambition 
for the commonwealth. To such a man a change of situation would 
not be a very serious matter. No encouragement is offered to the 
men to leave their old spheres of work: indeed, it is the very soul of 
the system that they should return and become radiators of good 
influence; that they should raise their fellows rather than rise above 
them. 

To teach its students “ citizenship,” to teach them how to be better 
men rather than better machines, is the real aim of Ruskin Hall: not 
a new ideal so much as a new and hopeful attempt at realisation. 
“To do service, however humble, in the education and organisation 
of the workers in their up-hill struggle for a freer and fuller social 
and intellectual life.” So one of the students described his ambition, 
and few will deny its nobility. But it found ideal expression in 
the entrance-form of another student: ‘To be able to act the part of 
a true citizen.”” That is exactly what Ruskin Hall strives to teach. 

Every new movement, especially if it be bold and original, is beset 
with dangers and there will be many who fear the worst. This 
venture and its leaders have youth on their side; and what advantage 
is there in youth if it cannot inspire confidence that, where an effort is 
strenuous and directed towards an end universally felt to be right, 
good must come of it ? 

L. T. Dopp, 
J. A. Date. 








THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ir is proposed in the following article to continue the monthly 
nccount of the War which, in the last number of Tue Fortrnicutiy 
Review, was broken off on the 21st December, down to the same 
date in January—the object of this article being the same as that of 
those preceding it, viz., to review and explain recorded facts of the 
campaign, while refraining from conjectural comments as to the 
future course of events. 

The nomination of Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa was announced at alate hour on the 17th December in the 
following note from the War Office :— 


‘* As the campaign in Natal is, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
likely to require the presence and undivided attention of Sir Redvers Buller, it 
has been decided to send Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Cape as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Africa, with Lord Kitchener as his Chief of the 
Staff.” 


The appointment was not received with the immediate enthusiasm 
which might have been expected considering the high position which 
the veteran Field-Marshal occupies in public estimation. Following 
so soon after the news of the British defeat on the Tugela, its meaning 
was at first thought to indicate that the Government had given way 
to alarm, and had decided to supersede General Buller in order to 
re-establish public confidence. Subsequently, however, it transpired 
that the appointment had been under consideration by the Cabinet 
for some weeks past, and a decision had been taken that, in the event 
of the necessity for despatching a second Army Corps to South 
Africa, an officer of superior rank to General Buller would be sent to 
take supreme command. After the reverse on the Tugela this even- 
tuality occurred, and Lord Roberts received his orders. It was 
unfortunate that the Press Censor in Natal should have allowed the 
brilliant young war correspondent of the Morning Post, in a telegram 
to his newspaper, to have alluded to the appointment in terms 
criticising its wisdom, and suggesting that General Buller had been 
superseded on account of his defeat. The Government had no such 
intention in mind, and it is quite certain that Sir Redvers Buller 
would discountenance any attempt to set up his own claims in rival 
competition with those of the distinguished soldier, who is his senior 
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both in age and in rank. Wars are not waged to satisfy the personal 
claims of Commanders, but to enforce the will of the nation, and it 
rests with the Government to elect the Generals in the field according 
to the circumstances of the War, the numbers of the troops engaged, 
and the custom of the military service. Sir Redvers Buller has 
always set before himself, and those under him, a high standard of 
public duty, and the country may rely on his giving to Lord Roberts, 
while serving under him in South Africa, the same loyal support 
which he gave to Lord Wolseley in England. 

Although well advanced in his sixty-eighth year, Lord Roberts 
still retains the vigour of mind and body which marked the earlier 
years of his military career. His physical activity during the 
manceuvres which he directed last August in Ireland was the subject 
of general remark by all who were present. The ability with which 
he grasped the tactical problems developed by the manceuvres, and 
the quick decisions which he gave in his capacity as Umpire-in-Chief, 
showed that, in spite of his years—forty-one of which have been 
passed in India--there is no sign of intellectual decay. The factor 
of health counts for much in South African warfare, and Lor 
Roberts is fortunate in beginning the labours of the campaign under 
conditions so favourable to his own powers of personal endurance. 
The immense popularity which he enjoys in the Army is partly due 
to previous success in the field, and, in a great measure, also to his 
kindly bearing towards his subordinates, and to the sympathetic rela- 
tions which have always existed between himself and those under 
his command. “TI have entire confidence in the British soldier,”’ 
were the last public words he uttered’ before leaving for South 
Africa, and the sentiment will be echoed back to him with reciprocal 
feeling by those whose lives and honour have now been placed in his 
hands. 

The following is a brief description of the chief events which have 
occurred in the different sections of the theatre of war between the 
21st December and the 21st of January :— 

Nara..—After his defeat on the 15th December General Buller 
withdrew the bulk of his force to Frere, leaving a brigade at Chieveley. 
On the 29th December Sir Charles Warren arrived at Frere, and by 
the end of the first week in January had concentrated the bulk of his 
division there. On the 6th January the Boers made a determined, 
but unsuccessful, attack on Ladysmith. The British loss was 42) 
killed and wounded. On the same day General Clery made a recon- 
naissance towards Colenso, but did not draw the enemy from their 
entrenchments. On the 10th Lord Dundonald, with the Cavalry 


(1) Extract from the message sent to the American and Canadian people through the 
Associated Press. 
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Brigade, marched from Frere through Springfield, and occupied a 
position (Mount Alice) dominating Potgieter’s Drift. He was 
followed on the same day by General Hart’s, Liyttelton’s, and 
Hildyard’s brigades. On the 11th General Hart occupied the 
south bank of the Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift. On the same day 
Sir Charles Warren’s division left Frere, and marched to Trichard’s 
Drift, about five miles west of Potgieter’s Drift. On the 16th 
General Warren’s division crossed the Tugela at Trichard’s Drift, 
and General Clery’s division at Potgieter’s Drift. Lord Dundonald’s 
Cavalry passed the river the same day. On the 17th both divisions 
established themselves on positions north of the Tugela, and brought 
up their artillery. On the 18th Lord Dundonald had a successful 
skirmish with the Boer outposts west of Acton Homes, and captured 
23 prisoners. On the 19th Sir Charles Warren was reported as 
mancuvring towards Acton Homes. On the 20th General Clery, 
leaving Lyttelton’s brigade facing the Boer position near Potgieter’s 
Drift, attacked the centre of the enemy’s outpost line with Hart’s 
and Hildyard’s brigades and Woodgate’s brigade drawn from Sir 
Charles Warren’s division, driving the Boers back to their main 
position. At 9 p.m. on the 2lst General Buller reported that Sir 
Charles Warren had been engaged all day with the enemy’s right, 
and had “swung forward his left.”” He concluded his telegram with 
these words: “I think we are making substantial progress.” 


WEsTERN Frontier. 


Right Column (General Gatacre).—After his defeat at Stormberg 
on the 11th December, General Gatacre rallied his troops at Sterk- 
stroom, where his headquarters are still established. Failing to 
receive reinforcements, he has contented himself with sending out 
detachments to gain information of the enemy’s position and movye- 
ments. On the 23rd December Colonel Dalgetty, commanding the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, occupied Dordrecht,’ with 200 of his men, but 
not being reinforced, he evacuated it on the 2nd January, the Boers 
reoccupying the place on the 5th. On the 3rd the Boers detached a 
commando from Stormberg to Molteno, and made a demonstration 
against the advanced British post at Bushman’s Hoek, which is just 
south of Cyphergat. General Gatacre thereupon brought up rein- 
forcements, and driving the Boers north of Molteno, reoccupied that 
place, which he is now holding. On the 15th and 16th reconnoitring 
detachments were sent towards Stormberg, which is still held by an 
advanced Boer force, the main body being at Burghersdorf. 


1) See Sketch Map published in Tur Fortsicutty Review for January. 
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Centre Column (General French).—This column has been actively 
engaged during the whole month. On the 31st December General 
French made a night march from Rensburg, and surprising the 
enemy on the morning of the Ist January, occupied a strong position 
west of Colesberg, commanding the road over the Orange River to 
Phillipolis. On the 6th January four companies of the Suffolk 
Regiment, under Lieut.-Colonel Watson, tried to storm a hill north- 
west of Colesberg, and commanding the Boer camp. The attack 
failed, with a loss of 26 killed, 22 wounded, and 114 missing. With 
the exception of this reverse, which had no strategical importance, 
General French has been successful in his operations, manceuvring 
round the Boers, and forcing them to attack his positions to secure 
their line of retreat. On the 15th January the enemy made a deter- 
mined attack on an advanced post held by the New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles. The attack was repulsed. The latest reports show that the 
General is manceuvring to envelop the Boers on the east as well as 
west, and cut off their line of retreat by the railway over Norvals Pont. 

Left Column (Lord Methuen).—Little news has come through 
from Modder River since the British defeat at Magersfontein, on the 
llth December. Lord Methuen has made his position secure from 
attack, and restored the bridge communication across the river. 
Strong posts have been established on the line of communications to 
Orange River Station. On the 3lst December Lieut.-Colonel 
Pilcher, with a small mobile force, including 200 Queensland Mounted 
Infantry and 100 Canadians, left Belmont, and made a successful 
attack next day on a Boer camp at Sunnyside, about 25 miles north- 
west of Belmont; 42 rebel prisoners were captured and sent to Cape 
Town for trial. Colonel Pilcher occupied Douglas on the 2nd 
January, and left it on the 3rd, accompanied by a number of loyal 
inhabitants. The force returned to Belmont on the 4th. On the 
9th General Babington, with the Cavalry Brigade from Modder River, 
made a reconnaissance into the Free State in conjunction with a 
similar movement by Colonel Pilcher from Belmont. The forces 
searched the country south of Jacobsdal to a distance of 10 miles 
east of the railway, and found it deserted by the enemy. On the 
16th and 18th Lord Methuen made reconnaissances in force towards 
the enemy’s position at Magersfontein, with no particular results. 
During the past month the Boers have been continuously strengthen- 
ing their position, which now extends along a front of about 30 
miles from Koodoes Berg on the Riet river, 20 miles west of the 
railroad to Jacobsdal on the east. 

Rimberley.—There has been a dearth of authentic news from 
Kimberley during the past month. The bombardment has been 
continued at intervals, without result. 
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Murteking.—An unsuccessful sortie was made on a Boer fort on the 
26th December, since which date there has been no move on either 
side, but the bombardment has been continued at intervais. 

Rhodesia. —Colonel Plumer, with three armoured trains, arrived at 
Mochudi on the 11th January, and occupied Gaberones railway 
station, 100 miles from Mafeking, on the 12th. On the 14th he 
made a reconnaissance south of Gaberones, and located the Boer 
position about 1 mile south of Crocodile Pool’s Station. A small 
Boer force is also reported at Sekwani, about 30 miles east of 
Gaberones. 

It is due to the public as well as to the combatants that the 
despatches of the Generals in charge of columus should be published 
as soon as they are received. Up till now the public have been 
dependent on the Press for information, supplemented by private 
letters written from individuals at the front. Owing to the absence 
of official reports these letters have received a degree of attention 
out of proportion to their actual value. <A letter from an officer who 
fought at Magersfontein, which was sent to the Zimes for publi- 
cation, has been used to damage the reputation of a brave Commander 
in the eyes of the public. It is necessary to beware of accepting as 
evidence irresponsible opinions expressed in private letters not meant 
for publication. The conduct of a General cannot be justly judged 
in the absence of his own official report of the dispositions he ordered, 
and the manner in which his orders were executed. The reports (if 
called for) of the Brigadiers, and the remarks which it would be the 
duty of the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa to make when for- 
warding the despatches to the Secretary of State for War, are also 
necessary to throw full light on all the circumstances. 

It was inevitable that the strategy which led up to the British 
defeat on the Tugela, on the 15th December, should have been 
criticised. Why, it has been asked, did General Buller attempt to 
force a passage of the river by a direct attack on the enemy's en- 
trenched position, there being no precedent for such a procedure 
which violated the rules deduced from previous experiences of river 
passages? Could not the British Commander have resorted to 
stratagem, as Napoleon did when he crossed the Danube in 180, and 
the Beresina in 1812, making feint attacks and pretended préparations 
at certain points in order to draw the enemy’s attention from the 
point selected for the actual passage? Or, could he not have done 
as Wellington did, in 1814, when Soult opposed his passage of the 
Gave de Pau, at Orthez, and when he sent Marshal Beresford with 
three divisions 21 miles down stream to cross at Peyrehorade, and 
outflank the French position; or as the Federal General did in 1862, 
at Bull Run, when he turned the Confederate left flank by crossing 
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at Sudley’s Ford while making demonstrations all along the river 
from Stonebridge to Union Mills? These, and other well-known 
river passages, are being quoted to show the alternative possibilities 
to the plan determined on by Sir Redvers Buller. 

It is certainly difficult to find any recorded instance of a successful 
river passage under the circumstances attempted on the 15th 
December, and General Buller’s critics ere able to quote the high 
authority of Sir Edward Hamley in support of their views. ‘“ We 
may draw for future use,” wrote that great student of war, “the 
conclusion that, in the majority of cases, to attempt to pass an un- 
fordable river at a known point in presence of a prepared enemy 
demands a great superiority of force, especially of Artillery. For this 
reason Commanders generally seek to gain a footing on the opposite 
bank by manoeuvring.” * It must be remembered, however, that it 
has been the life-long business of Sir Redvers Buller to study the 
military operations of previous Commanders, and he may be expected 
to know at least as much as his critics about the circumstances of 
the various river passages effected by Wellington, Napoleon, and 
others, As he did not at first attempt—what he has since successfully 
done —to turn the Colenso position by manceuvring, it is reasonable 
to conclude that he had good reason for making a direct attack at the 
time chosen. 

Probably his main reason was the want of transport. Informa- 
tion on this point is not at present forthcoming, but it would be 
interesting to know how many of the 14,268 transport mules and 
2,588 vehicles detailed for the use of the lst Army Corps in South 
Africa* have been landed or obtained in the country, and how many 
had found their way to General Buller by the middle of last 
December. To detach a column, as has since been done, by way of 
Springfield would have led to certain disaster unless it had been 
organised with an effective and mobile transport service. It was the 
want of this which must have tied General Buller to the railway 
till the transport arrangements could be completed. 

The pressing necessity which all along existed for relieving Lady- 
smith induced the General to try a forward movement before his force 
was actually ready to take the offensive. To attempt to force a 
passage of the Tugela at Colenso with an army of 23,000 men can- 
not be called a desperate venture, and as General Joubert had retired 
from Willow Grange when attacked by General Hildyard, so it was 
hoped that he would again retreat when threatened by another 
determined attack of a much superior force. These hopes were not 

|) Hamley’s Operations of War. 


2) The Army Corps details were given in the November number of THe FortnicHtry 
Review, p. 874. 
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realised, but because the attempt was unsuccessful its strategical 
conception must not be regarded as faulty. The Boers gained no 
advantage by the British defeat on the 15th December, and had not 
the loss in men and guns been so heavy the operation would have 
had no more significance than that of an ordinary reconnaissance in 
force made with the intention of gaining information of the enemy’s 
whereabouts. The best combinations of the greatest Commanders 
when brought to the final test of battle have often been upset by 
tactical reasons such as caused the failure of General Buller’s plans, 
and which will now be considered in detail. 

Although the official despatches describing the battle on the 15th 
December have not yet been published, the excellent accounts’ sent 
home by Mr. Bennet Burleigh, War Correspondent of the Daily 
Tel-graph, by the Special Correspondent of the Times, and by the 
War Correspondent of the Morning Post, describe the main features 
of the fight and the causes of the British reverse. Mr. Burleigh was 
able to forward a copy of General Clery’s Orders, which were issued 
under the direction of Sir Redvers Buller, and are epitomised as 
follows :— 


Orpvers BY Lievi.-GENERAL Sir Francis Crery, K.C.B., 
ComManpinG THE Sovrn Natrart Frenp Force. 


** CHIEVELEY, December 14th, 1899, 
10 PM. 

“1, The enemy is entrenched in the kopjes north of the Tugela ; one large 
camp is reported to be near the Ladysmith road, about five miles none -erant 4 if 
Colenso. Another large camp is reported in the hills which lie off the Tugela in 
a northerly direction from Hlangwane Hill. 


‘*2. It is the intention of the General Officer Commanding to force a passage 
of the Tugela to-morrow. 


3. The 5th Brigade (Major-General Hart) will move from its present camp 
at 4.30 A.M., and march towards Bridle Drift. The brigade will cross at this 
point, and, after crossing, move along on the left bank of the river towards the 
kopjes north of the iron bridge. 


‘4, The 2nd Brigade (Major-General Hildyard) will move from its present 
camp at 4.4.M., and march in the direction of the iron bridge at Colenso. The 
brigade will cross at this point and gain possession of the kopjes north of the 
iron bridge. 


(1) Daily Telegraph, 8th January; Times, 16th January; Morning Post, 18th January. 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s letter was written the day after the battle, aud narrates his own 
personal experiences of what he saw—his evidence being mostly first hand. Zhe Times 
and Morning Post accounts, written a week later, are clearly based on carefully collected 
information from those engaged at different points of the battlefield. All three accounts 
are in practical agreement as to the main facts, and are valuable contributions to the 
military literature of the War. 
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“5, The ith Brigade (Major-General the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton) will advance 
at 4.30 a.M. to the point between Bridle Drift and the railway, south, and can 
support either the 5th or the 2nd Brigade. 

“6. The 6th Brigade (Major-General Barton) will move at 4 a.m. east of the 
railway, in the direction of Hlangwane Hill, toa position where it can protect 
the right flank of the 2nd Brigade, and, if necessary, support it or the mounted 
troops referred to later as moving towards Hlangwane Hill. 

“7, The Officer Commanding the Mounted Brigade (the Karl of Dundonald) 
will move at 4 A.M., witha force of 1,000 men and one battery, in the direction of 
Hlangwane Hill. He will cover the right flank of the general movement, and 
will endeavour to take up a position on Hlangwane Hill, where he will enfilade 
the kopjes north of the iron bridge. 

“8, The 2nd Brigade-Division of the Royal Artillery will move at 4.30 A.M., 
following the 4th Brigade, and will take up a position whence it can enfilade the 
kopjes north of the iron bridge. The six naval guns, 12-pounders, now in 
position north of the 4th Brigade, will advance on the right of the 2nd 
Brigade Division Royal Artillery. The lst Brigade-Division Royal Artillery, 
less one battery detached to the Mounted Brigade, will move at 3.30 4.M. east of 
the railway, and proceed, under cover of the 6th Brigade, to a point from which 
it can prepare a crossing for the 2nd Brigade. The six naval guns now with this 
Brigade-Division will accompany and act with it.” 


There were other Orders regarding transport and baggage, but they 
have no bearing on the tactical features of the battle. 

The words of these Orders are clear, but taken as a whole they 
convey the idea of having been framed with a view to a reconnais- 
sance of the enemy’s position rather than with the resolute intention 
of forcing a passage of the river, as indicated in the 2nd Order. 
While the instructions for Generals Hart, Hildyard, and Lord Dun- 
donald were definite, those for Generals Lyttelton and Barton were 
not so, alternative courses being open to each of them, and their 
action being made dependent on circumstances which could not be 
foretold, and upon any subsequent orders which might or might 
not reach them from the General Officer Commanding. 

The battle shaped itself very much on the lines of the Orders 
issued. General Hart’s attack was pushed up to and across the 
river at Bridle Drift, but his force was too weak to make headway 
against the enemy’s entrenchments, and being unsupported he fell 
back by direction of General Buller. The 63rd and 64th Field 
Batteries, R.A., which advanced with General Hart’s brigade, were 
unable to give much assistance’ to the attack partly for want of a 

(1) ‘*The field batteries also failed to render the expected help to the assaulting 
Infantry.”"-—Mr. Bexnet Burzeicu. 

‘A battery of Royal Artillery supporting the Irish Brigade was early in action, 
and began shelling tie Boer entrenchments from a kopje behind the river, from which 
they were pouring in a heavy fire; but, owing to the longer range of the enemy’s gune, 
they were eventually compelled to retire out of range. Their place, however, was most 


ably filled by two long 12epounder naval guns, which made most excellent shooting, 
ultimately silencing one of the enemy’s guns.’’—Morning Post War Correspondent. 
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suitable position, but chiefly because their 15-pounder guns were too 
light to contend against the heavier Boer guns of position mounted 
on Grobler’s Kloof. General Hildyard reached Colenso, but finding 
the enemy “ unexpectedly ” entrenched south as well as north of the 
river, he was unable to cross, and, being unsupported, he was like- 
wise ordered to retire. The 14th and 66th Field Patteries, R.A., 
which were ordered to prepare a crossing for this brigade, advanced 
to an exposed position within 800 yards of the Boer Infantry fire, 
and were put out of action, all their horses being shot down, and 11 
out of 12 guns being left in the enemy’s hands. The Colonial 
troops (Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, Natal Carabineers, and South 
African Light Horse) attacked the Boer position on Hlangwane Hill, 
but receiving no assistance from General Barton, whose attention was 
diverted towards Colenso, and very little from the Cavalry and the 
7th Field Battery, R.A., under Lord Dundonald, they, in their 
turn, were ordered back.’ General Lyttelton’s and Barton’s brigades 
took little share in the battle, which ended without decisive results, 
the British foree making good its retreat, and the Boers retaining 
their positions. 

There are at least three great tactical lessons to be learnt from 
this battle. 


Ist.—The necessity for thoroughly reconnoitring a position before 
attaching it, 

Attempts to reconnoitre had been made, but they were not pushed 
home with the searching efforts necessary for the information of the 
attacking Infantry.2. The enemy’s entrenchments had not been 
definitely located either north or south of the river, and the troops of 
the right and left attacks were surprised by an unexpected fire in 
the act of deploying. Lord Roberts recently impressed this lesson 
on Commanders in the following words, which have special interest at 
this moment :— 


(i) **The Colonials fought bravely'at Hlangwane, and even without the support 
they might have counted on from Lord Dundonald and General Barton, came nigh 
winning, with their own hands, the position. Why they were not helped I am unable 
to say. What I do know is that they won their way under a sharp fire almost to the 
summit, and the enemy admitted that the position was all but gained.’-—Mr. BENNeET 
BvuRLEIGH. 

‘*Too much praise cannot be given to our Colonial Volunteers under those most 
trying conditions, many of them being for the first time under fire. The cool manner 
in which they retired without the slightest confusion elicited the warmest praise of all 
who saw it.’’—Morning Post War Correspondent. 

(2) ** The whole action showed clearly how inferior in every respect our intelligence 
was to that of the Boers, and their intimacy with our every movement points to the 
fact that still insufficient supervision is exercised by our authorities in this respect.’’— 
War Corres ondent, Morning Post. Letter dated Chieveley, December 21st. 
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* Under the existing conditions of war which render a frontal attack over 
open ground impossible, reconnaissance is, perhaps, the most important of all the 
many important duties that devolve on Commanders. Whether the force con- 
sists of an Army Corps, a Division, or only a Brigade, no preparation for battle 
can be satisfactorily made until information of the strength, whereabouts, and, as 
fir as is possible, the plans of the enemy have been ascertained.” ! 


2nd.—The Necessity for Artillery Preparation. 

The Boer positions had been shelled for many hours by Artillery 
fire on the 13th and 14th, but this did not help the attack on the 
15th. On that morning the Infantry advanced without any prelimi- 
nary Artillery bombardment. The batteries were divided between 
the three attacks,’ were brought late into action, and their fire was 
not concentrated. Counting 16 naval guns there were, with the 
Royal Artillery batteries, 46 guns available. Had it been possible 
to form one big battery, and direct its fire on one point of attack, 
the assault at that point would have had a better chance of success. 
The effect of Artillery fire is increased by the concentration of guns, 
and correspondingly decreased by their dispersion. It is again 
interesting to quote Lord Roberts, who recently remarked as follows 
on this point :— 


“ The fundamental principles of massing guns, and of acting in combination 
with, and in close support of the other arms, hold good. The temptation to 
detach batteries to momentarily important points must be resisted, and nothing 
must be permitted to interfere with the concentration of the fire of every avail- 
able gun at the decisive point.” * 


3rd.—The impossibility for Infantry to advance in any close formation 
within range of the enemy’s rifle fire. 

The leading battalions of General Hart’s brigade were caught by 
the enemy in close formation,’ and suffered heavy loss in trying to 


(1) Irish Manceuvres, 1899, Circular Memorandum by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
V.C., G.C.B. 

2) “The formation was brigades of Infantry alternating with batteries of Artillery.’’ 
— Times Special Correspondent. 

(3) Memorandum, dated 30th August, 1899, by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., 
on the tactical lessons learnt at the Irish Manceuvres, 1899. 

(4) ‘* Down towards the salient, so to speak, of the Boer trenches, he led his men, as 
if on parade, far within possible and, as it turned out, actual point-blank range of the 
enemy’s Mausers, in close formation. The brigade had a withering fire poured into 
them and their accompanying batteries and Cavalry. Then it strove to deploy. The 
Boers promptly helped their Mausers with Artillery, big and little, and our batteries 
had to hurry to the rear to secure better grounl.’’—Mr. Bennet BururicH, Daily 
Te legraph. 

‘*The brigade advanced in column, and the Dublin Fusiliers—the leading battalion 
—had searcely taken open order when the eremy opened on the column with shrapnel. 
They were temporarily unable to deploy owing to the nature of the ground, and, in the 
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deploy. The retention up to the last moment of close formation, 
based on the traditional belief of its necessity for keeping men in 
hand, caused the disaster to the Highland Brigade at Magersfontein, 
as well as the heavy loss in General Hart’s brigade on the 15th 
December. The Germans learnt this lesson thirty years ago at St. Privat, 
after which battle the Emperor William issued his famous Cabinet 
Order, prohibiting Infantry from advancing in any close formation 
when within 2,000 yards of the enemy’s position. It is possible that 
Lord Roberts may publish similar instructions for the future guidance 
of British troops during the campaign in South Africa. 

These three lessons—they may be called tactical laws—are not 
new. They were taught by the Franco-German War of 1870-71, 
and re-taught by the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. In savage 
warfare their observance is not compulsory, but when fighting against 
troops trained on European methods, and armed with modern 
weapons, the disregard of them must lead to inevitable defeat. 

There has been a disposition during the past month to blame the 
War Office for having sent our Artillerymen to fight with guns 
inferior to those possessed by the Boers. What are the facts of the 
case? With regard to our Field Artillery—meaning by that term 
Artillery which can manoeuvre side by side with Cavalry and In- 
fantry—there is no doubt that the British guns are, in some respects, 
inferior to the French guns, which were purchased by the Boers from 
Messrs. Schneider & Co. in 1896. The muzzle velocity of: the 
French gun is higher than that of the 15-pounder gun with which 
our Field Artillery is armed, and the effective shrapnel range is con- 
sequently greater. But in order to obtain this increased range, the 
French gun had to be made longer than the British,’ an altera- 
tion which was good for the gun but bad for its mobility. When 
being taken over rough country the muzzle dips and touches the 
ground, thus preventing its rapid movement. Without going into 
further technicalities it is easy to understand that the longer the gun 
is made the more time there is for the charge to burn, and the 
higher the velocity of the projectile when it leaves the bore. Fora 
field gun, however, there must be a limit to length, and when the 
design of our gun was under consideration, it was considered, after 
exhaustive experiments, that the full limit had been reached con- 
sistent with its necessary mobility in the field. The naval 12- 


interval, the Connaught Rangers, who were now leading the column, suffered heavy 
loss.’’— Times Special Correspondent. 

‘Tt was apparent that, had the regiments already mentioned advanced in skirmishing 
order, instead of in quarter-column, they would not have lost so severely, as, before 
they could extend, they were simply mown down by the enemy’s fire.’’-—War Corres- 
pondent, Morning Post. 

(1) The length of our gun is7 ft. 6} in., of the French gun, 8 ft. 2 in. 
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pounders, some of which are now at Ladysmith and others with 
General Buller, are 10 feet long, weigh 12 ewt.,' have a muzzle 
velocity of 2,210 feet per second, and an effective range of 10,000 
yards; but these guns do not fulfil the definition of field guns, being 
unable to manceuvre and to be taken into the field at any distance 
from the line of railway. At the battle of the Tugela, on the 15th 
December, the naval gunners carried their long 12-pounders into the 
field on ox-wagons, each wagon requiring 28 oxen. 

The so-called position guns, which have been sent to South Africa 
—-inch howitzers (100-pounders) and 4-7 quick-firing guns (45- 
pounders)—are equal, and in some respects superior, to the Boer 
position guns.” The War Office must expect to be criticised for not 
having sent them earlier, and for being obliged, in consequence, to fall 
back on naval guns landed from ships, but the necessity for doing so 
has arisen out of unforeseen circumstances which were never contem- 
plated until the Boers surrounded Sir George White’s force at Lady- 
smith, and unexpectedly brought up a number of siege guns by rail. 
Had the investment of Ladysmith been foreseen, siege guns would 
have been mounted in prepared positions on the surrounding hills, 
but the successful strategy of the Boers in Natal was no more antici- 
pated than many other developments which have resulted from the 
carefully-prepared conspiracy to destroy British rule in South Africa. 
Credit, however, must be given to the Boer leaders for their foresight 
and tactical enterprise—qualities which have been deficient on our 
side, and for the absence of which those in authority must be prepared 
to accept their share of “ fair criticism.” 

While our field guns can hardly be said to come up to the 
optimistic description of their powers as stated by the Commander- 
in-Chief,* and by ‘“ Ubique,” in his series of able letters in the 
Times, the above facts show that their supposed inferiority to the 
guns in possession of the Boers has been exaggerated. Had there 


(1) Our 15-pounder field gun only weighs 7 ewt. 

(2) “At 7.15 a.m.,on the 13th December, the naval guns, consisting of two 4°7 
quick-firers and six long 12-pounders, commenced the bombardment of the Boer position 
on the kopjes north of Colenso. The range was 7,200 yards, and the shooting extremely 
good. One line of entrenchments in particular had two great gaps, each about 30 yards 
long knocked in it. This was done with lyddite, the power of which was terrific.””— 
Times Special Co respondent, 16th January. 

‘In the centre the naval battery had, at first, directed its fire entirely on Fort Wylie. 
- . . Under the tremenijous fire the Boer gunners worked their guns bravely for a 
time, but at the end of half an hour no reply came, and the bombardment ceased. 
Fort Wylie was silenced. One of the last shots from the 4°7-inch guns, a lyddite shell, 
struck the corner of the fortification, and knocked the whole end of the fort shapeless.”’ 
—ITbid. 

(3) “ Our Field Artillery is, at least, as good as any Field Artillery in Europe.”"—Lorp 
Wotsetey. 
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been any marked inferiority the British Artillery would not have 
held its own, as it has done, on all occasions except when field guns 
have been opposed to position guns. In no single battle of the War 
does our Artillery appear to have been seriously out-classed, but on 
the contrary, its fire has overpowered that of the Boer guns on 
every recorded occasion. The unfortunate incident at Colenso, when 
11 guns fell into the enemy’s hands, was not due to their being out- 
ranged by the Boer Artillery, but to their being brought into a 
position which was exposed to Infantry fire at close range. As 
explained in Tue Forrnicurty Review of last month, the real 
want is not so much for more powerful field guns as fora greater 
number of them, to enable the Boers to be shelled out of their trenches 
before the Infantry are ordered to assault. The War Office authori- 
ties are quite aware of this want, and are equipping fresh batteries, 
and sending them out with all possible expedition. 

It is, however, an open question, and one which must now be 
carefully considered, whether the “compromise” to which Mr. 
Balfour lately alluded’ between mobility and gun-power has not 
gone too far in favouring mobility at the cost of range and shell 
effect. Heavier guns, ranging further and with more destructive 
shells, might be brought into the field if only the luxury of galloping 
were given up. 

The ré/e of Cavalry is now chiefly confined to reconnoitring duties 
in front of an army, and it is not clear that the presence of Horse 
Artillery is of any real advantage under these circumstances. It 
might have been within the power of General French to have driven 
the Boers from Colesberg before now had he been able to bring a 
heavier Artillery fire on their positions than has been possible with 
the light 12-pounders of his Horse Artillery batteries.? Fire, rather 
than mobility, has now become the “ predominant partner ” in modern 
fighting. Railways have modified tactics by facilitating the transport 
of war matériel, which formerly depended on horse-power, and, 
judging from the experience of the present War, the tendency in 
future campaigns will be to bring heavier ordnance into the field to 
the exclusion of lighter Artillery, which was only used because the 
transport of more powerful pieces was impracticable, 


(1) Speech at Manchester, on the 8th January, 1900. 

2) ‘‘ What we want is more guns of larger calibre.’’—War Correspondent, Daily 
Mail, Rensburg, January 3rd. 

** While Colonel Porter’s movement was being carried out, a section of one of our 
batteries advanced into the plain and began a brisk shelling of the Boers there. The 
Boer Artillery promptly replied. Their guns proved to be heavier than ours, and their 
fire was so accurate that several of our horses were killed. Consequently our guns were 
brought out of range of the enemy without further mixhap.”—Central News telegram, 
Rensburg, 10th January, 1900. 
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The mobilisation of the 7th Division,’ which was ordered on the 
18th December, was completed by the end of the month, and on the 
[kth January the last of the troops composing it had been embarked. 

On the 19th January orders were issued for the mobilisation of the 
Sth Division. Embarkation orders have not yet been issued. 

On the 22nd December the following Militia battalions were 


ordered to be mobilised, and were watiesbedl on the I1th and 15th of 
January :— 


6th battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 


4th = Sherwood Foresters, 

rd, Durham Light Infantry, 

{th ” Royal Lancaster Regiment, 

9th a King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 

3rd - South Lancashire Regiment, 

{th ” Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 


—),505 officers and men embarked with these seven battalions. In 
addition to three batteries R.A., which have been sent with the 7th 
Division, the following twelve batteries were mobilised early in 
January, and despatched to the Cape between the 21st and 27th: 
the 2nd, 44th, 39th, 88th, 8th, 68th, 5th, 9th, 11th, 87th, 43rd and 
86th Field Batteries R.A. 

The first nine of these batteries take out 15-pounder guns, and the 
last three are armed with the 5-inch field howitzers. 


(1) The following is the composition of the 7th Division : 


Commander—Lievt.-GENERAL C. TUCKER, C.B. 


l4tH BrigapeE (Masor-GENERAL Srr H. C. Cuermsmer, K.C.M.G., C.B.). 


Infantry. Departmental Troops. 
2nd batt. Norfolk Regiment. Supply Column—No. 34 Co. A.S.C. 
2nd ,, Lincolnshire ,, Jearer Company—No. 19 Co. R.A.M.¢ 


Ist ., King’s Own Scottish Borderers. Field Hospital—No. 12 Co. R.A.M.C. 
2nd ,, Hampshire Regiment. 


15TH BricapE (Masox-GeneraL A. G. WAvELL). 


Infantry. Departmental Troops. 
2nd batt. Cheshire Regiment. Supply Column—No. 12 Co. A.S.C. 
Ist ,, East Lancashire Regiment. Bearer Company—No. 20 Co. R.A.M.C. 
2nd = ,, South Wales Borderers. Field Hospital—No. 14 Co. R.A.M.C. 
2nd = ,, North Staffordshire Regiment. 
DivistonaAL Troops UNDER DIRECT ComMMAND or DrvistonaL GENERAL. 
Cavalry. Artillery. Engineers. Departmental Troups. 
To be detailed from | 83rd Battery R.F.A. No. 9 Field Co. Supply Column— 
Cavalry in 84th os Pe R.E. No. 17 Co. A.S.C. 
South Africa. 85th om sic ld Hospital—No. 
Ammunition ( ‘olumn. 13 Co. R.A.M.C. 
Total of 7th Division :— 
Officers and men . ‘ . 10,515 | Guns , ; , ‘ ; 18 
Horses ‘ ; . , 899 | Maxim guns . , ; : 8 
Mules . ‘ : ‘ 2,427 Vehicles of all kinds . ‘ - 9340 
VOL. LXVIl. N.S. ZA 
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“J”? Battery R.H.A. has also sailed from India, and a battery of 
New South Wales Artillery from Australia. 

This gives a total of 102 field guns despatched during the month 
of January. By the middle of February there will be a grand total 
of 320 field guns in South Africa. 

Three companies of Garrison Artillery, with eight 5-inch position 
guns, have also embarked. 

On the 17th January the second contingent from New South 
Wales, consisting of 44 officers, 644 men, and 756 horses, embarked 
at Sydney. The total number of men furnished from Australia 
now amounts to 3,200. 

On the 2nd January an Army Order was issued stating the condi- 
tions under which members of the Volunteer Force would be accepted 
for service in South Africa, and on the same date instructions were 
published for the formation of a Corps of Imperial Yeomanry. In 
both cases the period of enlistment is for one year, or for not less 
than the period of the war. The men are paid at Army rates. The 
corps of Yeomanry is being organised in battalions of four companies, 
each battalion numbering 484 officers and men. Six battalions have 
already been formed, and are waiting orders for embarkation. 

A company of Volunteers is being raised for each line battalion 
now in South Africa, and, as transports become available, these 
companies will be embarked. 

The Lord Mayor of London obtained special sanction to equip and 
despatch, at the cost of the City, a corps of 1,250 men, to be called 
the “ City Imperial Volunteers.” The corps was formed and equipped 
without delay, Colonel W. H. Mackinnon, A.A.G., Home District, 
being appointed Commanding Officer. The first contingent, number- 
ing 450, embarked on the 15th January, and the second, numbering 
800, on the 19th. 

An approximate calculation shows that, under the above arrange- 
ments, there will be 130,000 men (including Colonial troops) under 
arms in South Africa by the 15th of February, and 150,000 by the 
ist March. 

When Parliament meets its time will be too valuable for acade- 
mical discussion about Conscription, and civil control of the Army. 
Conscription is neither possible nor necessary for purposes of Imperial 
Defence The supply of Volunteers from Great Britain and her 
Colonies is practically inexhaustible—the present need being not for 
more men but for the organisation, training, and leading of those 
who are willing to serve. Any attempt to subordinate Civil to Military 
authority would be repugnant to the feeling of the whole Empire, 
and the idea may be dismissed as impracticable. Far from weaken- 
ing the authority of Parliament over the Army there will be a ten- 
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dency to strengthen its legitimate influence so as to make its control 
more effective for developing our Imperial military strength. 

If the House of Commons approaches its labours, during the 
coming Session, in a wise and practical spirit it will set a good example 
to the country. Inquiry must be insisted on, but into the present 
and future conduct of the War rather than into past circumstances. 
Were the question of previous responsibility to be raised, we should 
have to go back to “those unfortunate arrangements made in 1881,” 
and long and fruitless discussion would ensue. Are Ministers work- 
ing with all their might to bring the War to a successful end? Are 
the executive heads of the War Office capable of carrying out the 
necessary military arrangements to secure this object? Have our 


Generals been wisely chosen for the purposes of the campaign, and 
can the country rely on their prudence and ability in the field? If, 
after due inquiry, these questions receive affirmative answers, we 
should do well to follow Abraham Lincoln’s excellent advice, not to 
change horses in the middle of the stream, but, keeping a watchful 
eye on the progress of events, leave Ministers and Generals to do the 


work which the country expects them to complete. 



























CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. MIVART AND MR. LILLY. 
To the Editor of THkr FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sik,—In an article by Mr. Mivart, which appears in your current number, 
he writes as follows: 

“Tt is surprising to find that another recent apologist, Mr. W. S. Lilly, 
has committed himself to the view that authority should go on teaching 
old traditional views till their falsehood is demonstrated, and then modify 
such traditional views accordingly. This is the more surprising since 

. . . he has elsewhere expressed himself very differently on this subject. 
He has said, ‘ The greatest peril of the present day lies in this: that those 
who profess to be teachers of religion, and defenders of the faith, so seldom 
endeavour honestly to follow out the lines of thought familiar to earnest 
and cultivated men of the world. . . . . Who can measure their respon 
sibility, whose incredible traditions and discredited apologetics estrange 
men of intellect from Christianity ?’ 

It is certainly true that I have committed myself to the statements 
which Mr. Mivart cites, and which may be summed up in these two 
propositions : (i.) The Church should continue its traditional teaching—the 
view, or thesis, in possession, so to speak, of the ecclesiastical mind where 
that teaching is not shown to be false. (ii.) The Chureh should discard 
such teaching where, and in so far as, it has been shown to be false. | 
concede to Mr. Mivart that the two propositions are “different.” But I 
am sure they are not conflicting. Both appear to me equally in accordance 
with the dictates of right reason. And the second seems the legitimate 
corollary of the first. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W.S. Linty. 

ATHENEUM CLUR, 

January Ath, 1900 


$ The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscript. 


It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-writte n. 
The S¢ nding of a proof is 70 gquarant é of the acceptance of an article. 





